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INTRODUCTION. 



It was never my intention, in the following volume, 
to give a more particular account, than will there be 
found, of the three individuals whom I have chosen 
as deserving notice for their distinguished excellence 
during a period of fearful religious and social dege- 
neracy. I had not the materials for doing so ; but 
my brief acquaintance with them was coincident 
with those " Early Years " to which my recollections 
carry me back ; and these supply abundant sources 
of reflection, whilst serving to connect the " auld 
langsyne" with the results of intervening years, 
and the obligations of that period of life, when the 
world and its fleeting pursuits are apt to be esti- 
mated according to their real worth. 

Forty years and more have elapsed since the 
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death of Dr. Glynn, and it is not likely that there 
are many at present remaining who had any per- 
sonal acquaintance with him ; but a few, I am happy 
to know, there are, and to them it will be gratifying 
to find that the memory of so good a man has not 
been altogether neglected, or left without some, 
however brief and imperfect, record. 

The propriety of my having anything to say 
about Sir Walter Scott, is more doubtful. The 
records of his name are innumerable; and there 
may be some presumption in my making use of it, 
rather, it may appear, for purposes which bear less 
consideration towards him, than to myself. But 
be it so ! It is at most a pardonable vanity which 
I am indulging; and if I do not earn many thanks 
from the public, to which I prefer no claim, I shall 
put my more immediate friends in possession of a 
few facts connected with an interesting occurrence 
in my own life. Neither has it been overlooked by 
me, that the period of Sir Walter's life, to which 
my recollections alone apply, is that wherein he has 



been least known ; that it is, in fact, the morning 
of that brilliant day, when every thought was 
radiant, every word joyous ; and when his aspira- 
tions were scarcely known to himself otherwise than 
as the indescribable emotions of conceptive genius. 
The most agreeable companion imaginable, he was, 
in a far higher capacity, brave, loyal, and good, at 
a time when these qualities were of inestimable 
value ; and cold must have been the bosom that 
did not, in conversation with him, begin to glow 
with feelings kindred to his own. But I must not 
here indulge in further anticipation of the scanty 
matters of my record. 

The memoir of my respected friend and instruc- 
tor, Mr. Abernethy, is more extended, but it is not 
by any means complete. It would, indeed, have 
been easy to increase the number of anecdotes told 
of his eccentric manner of treating his patients, but 
they were, I have reason to believe, much exagge- 
rated ; whereas, his generous disinterestedness to- 
wards all who consulted him, and the benevolence 
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which marked his professional conduct towards his 
hospital patients and pupils, entitle him to more 
than ordinary forbearance with regard to frailties 
which had nothing to do with the real colour of his 
heart. Above all, he is entitled to our utmost 
praise and gratitude for his unflinching opposition 
to the anti-religious doctrines of the Materialists, 
who were not only checked by him in their sceptical 
career, but, in some instances, we may hope, con- 
vinced of their errors. 

Happily for England, not only is irreligion no 
longer fashionable, but quite the contrary. The 
writings of Tom Payne, and the professed Atheists, 
have been swept into the same pit with his dis- 
honoured bones ; and the smoke which still issues 
from the crater of infidelity, serves but to keep us 
on our guard, by showing from whence the deso- 
lating eruptions once broke forth. No one, in 
short, who can carry back his recollections fifty 
years, will hesitate to pronounce that both the 
social and religious change is such as to raise 
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emotions of gratitude in every rightly-constituted 
breast, far surpassing any exultation on account of 
the transcendent worldly prosperity to which this 
nation has attained. For true as it unhappily is 
that poverty and wretchedness abound, in striking 
contrast to exuberant wealth, yet the wish and the 
effort to abate their prevalence are universal ; and, 
however Mammon may still bid defiance to the 
God of Heaven, there is undying hope in the 
unquestionable fact, that the accepted fortress of 
the British empire is the Bible, which no Briton 
dares any longer assail.* Our national church was 
never so decidedly in the ascendant as it is at 
present; and the puerile discussions, which engage 
the two distinguishable parties within its own 
paling, must shortly disappear before the just 
upbraidings of an enlightened community, who, 
with the Bible and Prayer Book in their hands, 
seek to follow with singleness of purpose the whole 
counsel of God ; looking to One Lord and Master, 

* Compare " Early Years," Vol. I. p. 86. 
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Jesus Christ, and to his spouse, the Church, with 
her regularly appointed ministers, and her few, 
simple, and life-giving ordinances. 

I have not been deterred from making these ob- 
servations by the remark of some Critic, on the 
first volume of my " Early Years," that the work 
savoured more of divinity than physic ; for I have 
full reason to be satisfied with the general reception 
of that volume, and am persuaded that my profes- 
sional services have never been impaired by my 
divinity. I likewise feel, that whatever a man's 
profession may be, there is still the paramount 
consideration of religion, to which the voice of our 
Church is perpetually calling her lay members, 
not as blind followers of a blind and fallible head, 
making arrogant pretensions to infallibility, but as 
rational agents endowed with the capability of 
judging and determining, by the light of the Scrip- 
tures themselves to which she refers us, whether 
her ceremonies, institutions, and doctrines, are 
apostolical or not. 
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Taking my stand on this ground, I profess myself 
a sincere and conscientious member of the Church 
of England. I believe, moreover, that her inesti- 
mable Prayer Book is well-nigh perfect. Still, 
with the odour of the Sanctuary pervading every 
part of it, it neither is, nor does it profess to be, 
inspired; and, as the sun itself has spots, so in my 
humble opinion has the Prayer Book of our Church. 
Such I have long considered some of the clauses of 
the Athanasian Creed ; one of the prayers in the 
Burial Service ; and a few of the Articles. For 
instance, the fourth, eighth, and seventeenth, which 
may truly be called Articulum bifrons. 

With respect to the fourth ; does any intelligent 
Christian, who has thought upon the subject, really 
believe that our Saviour ascended into Heaven with 
flesh, bones, and all things appertaining to man's 
nature ? " Flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God ; neither doth corruption inherit 
incorruption." That he mercifully assumed his 



house of clay for a while,* between his resurrection 
and final ascension, we knowfrom what passed during 

* This is not, perhaps, expressed so well as it might be, since the 
unquestionable fact is, that in rising from the grave, Christ's 
mortal body was changed for a heavenly body. Even those who 
shall be alive at the last day, St. Paul tells us, shall be in a moment, 
in a twinkling of an eye, changed, in a manner wholly incompre- 
hensible to us at present, yet so as to exclude every notion of flesh 
and bones, and all things appertaining to our mortal nature. 

In the fourth volume of Bishop Horsley's Sermons, 8vo edition, 
1 815, there will be found an admirable exposition of the circumstances 
of our Saviour's intercourse with the world during the interval 
between his resurrection from the dead and final ascension into 
Heaven. I more particularly allude to the third sermon on the 
text, Acts x. 40, 41 — a sermon which cannot be too strongly 
recommended. It is calculated to strengthen the faith of the 
wavering, and to make the faithless waver. It is altogether a 
thrilling discourse. 

" Before his resurrection," Bishop Horsley says, " it was in power 
only, and in knowledge, that he showed himself divine. After his 
resurrection, the change is wonderful. Insomuch, that except in 
certain actions which were meant to afford his disciples proof that 
they saw in him their crucified Lord arisen from the grave, he 
seems to have done nothing like a common man. Whatever was 
natural to him before, seems now miraculous ; what was before 
miraculous is now natural." 

"To him who had departed from the unopened sepulchre, it 
was no difficulty to enter the room in which the Apostles were 
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the forty days that he showed himself on earth 
prior to that ascension. But can we deem it less 

assembled with closed doors. His body had undergone its change. 
The corruptible had put on incorruption. It was no longer the 
body of a man in its mortal state ; it was the body of a man raised 
to life and immortality. 

" He was repeatedly seen by the disciples after his resurrection, 
and so seen as to give them many infallible proofs that he was the 
very Jesus who had suffered on the cross. But he lived not with 
them in familiar habits. They knew not his goings out and comings 
in. The place of his abode for any single night of all the forty days 
is nowhere mentioned. He was, in fact, become the inhabitant of 
another region, from which he came occasionally to converse with 
his disciples ; and his visible ascension, at the end of forty days, 
was a token to them that this was his last visit ; an evidence to 
them that the heavens had now received him, and that he was to 
be seen no more on earth with the corporeal eye till the restitution 
of all things." 

With respect to the 17th Article, if the following may be taken, 
as I would feign hope, for a sincere exposition of the latter half 
of it, how much is the ambiguity of its present language to be 
deplored ! 

Article xvii. — Of Predestination and Election. 

To him whose heart is right ; whose spirit, in conformity with 
a holy life and conversation, has the testimony of the indwelling of 
the Holy Spirit, nothing can be more consolatory than the doctrine 
of predestination, which implies a covenanted certainty of forgive- 
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certain, that when he rose from the grave, and still 
more, when he finished this, his supplemental work, 
as it were, upon earth, he exchanged his mortal 
habiliments for a body analogous to that glorious 
body which is promised to his faithful followers, 
when their mortal likewise shall put on immor- 
tality ? Without the revision of our Articles, is it 
then likely to expect unity in our Church ? No 
faithful member can wish to see her portals straiter 
than they are required to be by the strictest 
conformity with the sacred Scriptures; and it 
ought not; therefore, to be deemed inconsiderate 
or querulous detraction from the matchless per- 



ness of sin, on the condition of faith and repentance, through the 
sole merits of our crucified Redeemer. 

To him, on the contrary, the testimony of whose conscience is 
the opposite of this, the agony of despair corresponding with the 
recklessness of guilt, is rendered doubly terrible, from the know- 
ledge of the predestined and irrevocable doom pronounced against 
sinners— not against any particular sinner, from predetermined 
necessity, a supposition at which reason and Scripture, rightly 
interpreted, equally revolt. 
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fection of our Prayer Book, to deal with it never- 
theless as a human compilation, which is not, like 
the Ark of the Covenant itself, intangible without 
impiety. 

The arguers with whom Abernethy had to deal 
never abdicated the Christian name; and the 
great danger arising from their writings sprung less 
from their facts than from their inferences. These 
led them to maintain, not merely that our minds 
and bodies were so associated as to be mutually 
dependent, but that, growing up, flourishing, and 
decaying together, they were virtually identical. 
This, Mr. Abernethy considered heresy; heresy 
against philosophy equally with religion. He saw 
that such opinions led to incalculable evil ; and he 
flattered himself, that if he could establish the cre- 
dibility of Mr. Hunter's theory of life, he should 
have the better chance of leading the Materialists 
to admit the existence of a spiritual principle in 
man. For himself, he used to say, he could never 
believe that the last words of Nelson — ct Hardy! 
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tell Collingwood to bring the fleet to an anchor" — 
had not a deeper source than the material compages 
of the brain,* 

Much good must have resulted from Mr. Aber- 
nethy*s views ; since it is no unimportant step in 
advance, to be brought from the barren doctrine of 
materialism to the admission that the soul is not a 
mere function of the body, but something essen- 
tially different in its nature, and of a far higher 
order, superadded to it. 

My own object, both here and elsewhere, f has 
been to show that there is no sure fulchrum for the 
argument, either of the soul's immortality, or of the 
resurrection of the body, but the Scriptures ; and I 
have done this the more earnestly from perceiving 
that some excellent and learned Divines have 

* In Southey's life of Nelson, his words are said to have been, 
" Anchor, Hardy ; anchor." Hardy, upon this, hinted that Admi- 
ral Collingwood would take upon himself the direction of affairs. 
" Not while I live, Hardy ;" said the dying Nelson, ineffectually 
endeavouring to raise himself from the bed; " Do you anchor." 

t See " Scripture Notices and Proofs," passim. 
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thrown unnecessary obstacles in the way of the 
Materialists, by laying far too much stress on the 
metaphysical assumption of a distinct and individual 
spiritual principle, independent of the body, through 
life, in the exercise of its faculties. They have 
maintained, that the soul has been known to con- 
tinue clear and intelligent under all manner of 
bodily lesion ; which is by no means the case ; for 
although, as in the instance of Lord Nelson, the 
spirit may exhibit its wonted powers at the very 
point of death, yet, in order to this, the brain must 
have preserved its healthy state up to that point. 
Had the fatal ball lacerated the fabric of the brain, 
life might have been prolonged ; but the probability 
is, that there would have been a proportionate 
defect of intellect. 

Does this show that the intelligent principle be- 
comes extinct at death ? Not a whit more than 
does the incapacity of a defective musical instru- 
ment, to respond to the touch of the performer, 
indicate that his powers as a musician have ceased. 
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The cases may not be strictly analogous, but they 
are sufficiently so to illustrate the present question. 

As it is not, therefore, at all surprising that the 
Materialists should have drawn their own conclu- 
sions from the false reasoning of some of their most 
powerful religious opponents; so, we may hope, 
that when the false physiology on which this rea- 
soning was founded shall have been given up, they 
may be induced to admit, that although in this life 
there is an entire dependence of the mind upon the 
brain, for the manifestation of its faculties, all the 
precise knowledge we possess of ^he nature of the 
soul, and of its future existence, is derived exclu- 
sively from the Bible. From thence we learn that 
God made man a living soul ; and that as we are 
here living souls, so we shall be hereafter; with 
this grand distinction, that the bodies in which we 
shall then live will be imperishable. 

When we see men devoid, it is reasonable to 
hope, of any evil intention, yet losing themselves 
in the labyrinth of a vain philosophy, can it be 
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too earnestly desired to remove every stumbling 
block which is impeding their approach to the fold 
of Christ? But this matter having been elsewhere 
touched upon by me,* I proceed to state, that 
much as I have had at heart the promotion of 
sound religious views in the present volume, I 
have, nevertheless, devoted myself to their consi- 
deration not without a certain degree of conscious- 
ness that this is not my appropriate province ; and 
it will accordingly be found that my more extended 
object, in the principal memoir, has been to do Mr. 
Abernethy justice, as one of the brightest orna- 
ments of the profession to which he belonged. He 
was, moreover, not a mere surgeon, in the usual 
acceptation of the term, but it was his conspicuous 
merit to have established the fact, insisted upon 
by John Hunter, but still not sufficiently regarded, 
that without a competent acquaintance with medi- 
cal treatment, surgery must be defective ; so that 
in attending his lectures, or perusing his writings, 

* " Scripture Notices and Proofs." 
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the medical student could not fail of acquiring 
principles calculated to be of the greatest service to 
him in the practice of physic. At the same time 
he shrunk from the assumption of the physician's 
part, and, in cases strictly medical, did not even take 
upon himself the treatment of his own family. So 
closely, nevertheless, were his surgical maxims con- 
nected with the preservation of the general health, 

that his writings have afforded me an opportunity of 
dwelling on the subject of Diet, and Regimen, 

with more particularity and advantage than I could 
have done without their assistance. 

Still there is nothing like a diffuse dissertation 
set forth by me. Popular works abound on the 
subject of health and longevity, not to mention the 
valuable stores of statistical matter, relative to the 
health of the community, which have lately come 
before the public. So that T regard my own re- 
flections purely as the offering of a mind grateful 
for favours enjoyed through a long professional life, 
and desirous of enforcing the golden maxim, — 
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" None but the good and temperate find 
Health both of body and of mind." 

Among Mr. Abernethy's characteristics, that of 
strict punctuality in keeping professional appoint- 
ments was prominent. Tet he contrived never to 
disappoint his pupils by being absent from his lec- 
ture-room at the stated hour; and I have little 
doubt of there being some foundation for an anec- 
dote, very generally circulated, about his declining 
to avail himself of a summons to be present at an 
operation for the removal of a wen from the royal 
scalp of his Majesty George IV., because the hour 
appointed would have interfered with his usual 
lecture. He was censured for so doing : but, with- 
out a correct knowledge of facts, it is unfair to pass 
judgment. He may have thought that the hour 
might have been easily altered ; and the communi- 
cation may have been made privately through Sir 
Astley Cooper, who was the operator, on the occa- 
sion, and in such a manner as not to have come in 
the form of a command ; but, be this as it may, I 
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avail myself of this illustration of the fact, of Mr. 
Abernethy's invariable punctuality in lecturing, to 
show how delusive must be the pretence, too 
frequently made by medical men, of their inability, 
on account of their professional engagements, to 
devote to the public service of their maker that 
portion of the Sunday required of them.* 

No dictum of the pious and learned Sir Matthew 
Hale is truer than that which he delivered on the 
faith of his own experience, that the hallow- 
ing INFLUENCE OF THAT BLESSED DAT, WELL 
OBSERVED, NEVER FAILS OF BEINO SHED OVER 
THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Before I close this preface, I must be allowed 
very briefly to revert to the subject of Materialism. 

It will be seen how earnestly .Mr. Abernethy 
strove to protect the Materialists of his day from 



* In the " Reminiscences of Sir Astley Cooper," Mr. Abernethy's 
name does not appear in connection with the above operation on 
the King ; nor do I see, under the supposed circumstances, how it 
could, with delicacy, have been introduced by the author of them. 
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the dangerous error of supposing that, because the 
mind and body of man are so intimately associated, 
the former may not be essentially distinct from the 
latter, I go a step farther, and endeavour to show 
the futility of attempting to draw any precise know- 
ledge respecting man's future destiny from his present 
condition and circumstances. We are in the hands 
of a Being whose existence all nature, animate and 
inanimate, irresistibly proclaims ; yet so incompre- 
hensible to our present limited faculties are the 
Divine attributes, abstractedly considered, that we 
quickly lose ourselves in the contemplation of 
them, and fly for relief to the humble but truly 
wise and pious exclamation, "Lord! what is 
man that thou art mindful of him, and the son 
of man that thou visitest him ?" * When, there- 
fore, the Materialists, or even the pure Rational- 
ists, are groping their way they know not whither, 
it is to little purpose that they are for ever say- 



Ps. viii. 4. 
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irig, "We do not quarrel with Christianity — we 
leave that to its own evidences. 3 ' For do they not 
unsettle the faith of thousands ? And whilst, in 
commiseration of their own wretched state, we 
are bound in charity to remove, if possible, the veil 
from their eyes, are we not still more bound in 
duty to endeavour to the utmost to save others 
from being blinded by them. 

Whether, in fact, there may ever have been such 
a monster in the world as an Atheist, in the broad 
sense of the word, it is scarcely worth considering, 
since it is an inquiry which admits of no direct 
answer, and tends to no useful result. The Atheist, 
with whom Christianity has most concern, is the 
unbeliever in that God who has revealed himself 
to us in the Bible as a Tri-Une God. Whoever 
believes not that there is such a God, is, as far as 
regards Christianity, no better than an Atheist. The 
knowledge which leads to this belief, no philosophy, 
not even natural theology, could ever impart. For 
however true it may be, that w the heavens declare 
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the glory of God," yet the revealed word alone 
proclaims to fallen man that in the Essential Unity 
there exist Three Persons, to each of whom all the 
attributes of God are alike assigned. Great and 
merciful condescension ! who can contemplate the 
Almighty in his attributes alone, and not be lost in 
wonder and amazement ? It is only when we con- 
template him in his Tripersonality, as our heavenly 
Father, our Redeemer, and our Sanctifier, that we 
seem to realize the promises of Holy Writ. And 
whoever considers rightly and attentively the nature 
of spiritual subsistence, either with reference to 
the human soul, or to the Essential Unity, will find 
himself equally at a loss. There is nothing, in fact, 
which brings the glad tidings of salvation nearer 
home to us than the information which accompanies 
them, of the resurrection of our bodies. Without 
personal identity, we can form no conception of a 
future existence, and we can form no conception 
of personal identity unconnected with our bodies. 
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What, then, can be more exhilarating than the 
thought of the glorious change which will take place 
at the last day, when this mortal shall put on 
immortality, and glorified bodies be substituted for 
our present frail and earthly tabernacles ! 
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LATE REFLECTIONS. 



DR. GLYNN. 

One of the most notable characters that adorned the 
University of Cambridge at the time when my residence 
there commenced, was the late Dr. Glynn, who, venerable 
for his years, and still more so on account of his many 
virtues, was calmly approaching the horizon of this mortal 
life, beneath which he was soon to disappear, leaving 
streaks of heavenly light behind him. 

I regret that I am acquainted with but a comparatively 
few of the many striking peculiarities of this most ex- 
cellent and amiable man, to whom and to Alma Mater 
I may be said to have been introduced on the same 
day; for my brother, who was then Fellow and Tutor 
of Pembroke College, required his assistance imme- 
diately on our arrival at Cambridge. He had been 
suffering, for some time previously, from ague; and as 
these Recollections are intended to record such professional 
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notices as may happen to fall in with the current of my 
thoughts, I may commence them hy mentioning that, 
prior to visiting his friends in Cornwall, in the latter part 
of the summer of 1794, he had heen for a short time in 
Lincolnshire ; hut no symptom of disease made its appear- 
ance till a month or six weeks subsequently. We left 
Truro early in October ; and at Exeter he was taken so ill 
that a medical gentleman, recommended by the mistress of 
the inn, was sent for ; who, finding the patient in a high 
state of fever, set to work like a man of business, and pre- 
scribed for him so skilfully, that on the following day he 
was sufficiently convalescent to admit of our preparing to 
leave Exeter the next morning in the Bath mail, not for- 
getting to take with us the prescription for the draught, 
&c, which had wrought such an expeditious cure. But 
our joy was of very brief duration. The disorder proved to 
be a regular tertian ague, in accordance with the stern laws 
of which, as we were travelling midway between Exeter and 
Bath, there was a second terrific attack of fever, and 
nothing could be more wretched than the latter part of our 
day's journey. On getting to Bath, we immediately sent 
for the late Mr. Tickel, who long enjoyed great celebrity 
as an apothecary in that city, and was much consulted by 
invalids coming from Cornwall. Like our Exeter friend, 
he was a man of business, but, for obvious reasons, was 
enabled to form a more correct opinion of the nature of 
the complaint. Accordingly, he gave us to understand that 
any attempt to drive out the enemy again by a coup-de- 



main would fail ; so the Exeter recipe, notwithstanding the 
stamp of " prohatum " which it bore upon it, was returned 
to the pocket-book, and the conduct of the siege left 
entirely to Mr, Tickel, who certainly seemed to carry on 
his operations very methodically. He maintained that the 
whole biliary apparatus was greatly out of order, and must 
be put in thorough repair before the Demon of the Fens 
could be effectually exorcised. The consequence of this 
circumspection was, that several alternate days were allowed 
to pass in no inconsiderable misery ; till finding, I sup- 
pose, that there was no chance of making the breach 
through the biliary ducts more practicable, the reserve of 
Peruvian bark was brought up, and with so much success 
that we were soon enabled to leave Bath, taking a supply 
of the specific with us* But its regular administration 
having probably been neglected, either on the road or 
during our short stay in London, symptoms of returning 
ague, upon our arrival at Cambridge, obliged us, as I have 
said, to call in our friend Dr. Glynn. 

He proceeded very cautiously with the examination of 
the case, committing the answer to writing of nearly each 
question, without any passing hints. At length, after 
conning over his notes, he proceeded to prescribe bark, 
with little regard to the performances of the liver. In 
fact, he seemed to hold Mr. Tickel's practice, under this 
head, rather cheap ; and he likewise threw out some hints 
that the medical gentlemen of Bath were apt to rely so 
much on he salubrity of their springs, that their acquaint- 
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ance with the virtues of the Materia Medica generally was 
not a little cramped thereby. That it is not so, however, 
I can venture to affirm ; for I do not believe that more 
enlightened members of the medical profession are to be 
met with anywhere ; and I remember that, when speaking 
of Dr. Glynn, some years afterwards, to the late Dr. Parry, 
and mentioning to him jokingly the above conversation, 
he replied by referring to his pocket-book, which contained 
such an array of patients then under his care, with notes 
of their complaints and remedies, as he might well have 
been proud of; but, to the best of my recollection, not a 
single case did there happen to be among them, for which 
it had been thought proper to recommend the Bath waters 
exclusively. This was singularly fortunate as a refutation 
of Dr. Glynn's notion ; but the truth is, that there are no 
remedies so efficacious in certain states of exhaustion of 
the powers of the stomach as these cordial waters, none 
more beneficial in a great variety, particularly of arthritic 
and cutaneous diseases, than the same waters externally as 
well as internally applied. 

Dr. Glynn soon set my brother up, and as usual refused 
to take a fee of a patient with whose father he had been 
well acquainted, and who was moreover a Cornishman, 
which of itself was quite enough, for it was his invariable 
rule never to take a fee of a Brother-Cornishman, nor of 
an Etonian. It was, in consequence, facetiously said of 
three contemporary Physicians at Cambridge, that one 
never took a fee, another never refused a fee, and the third 



never had a fee offered him. But there was in this too 
much latitude of assertion, for Dr. Glynn certainly did 
not refuse to receive fair remuneration for his attendance 

beyond the pale of his exceptions. It would have been 

* 

an act of injustice to others more dependent on their 
profession than himself, not to have done so. He was, 
however, exceedingly careful not to make his attendance 
unnecessarily expensive, and usually preferred being paid 
by the College Tutor, in order to avoid the risk of a pro- 
fusion of generosity on the part of any too liberal young 
Gownsman ; but if he had a manner of his own of doing 
things, his peculiarities were of the most inoffensive 
kind, whilst his unostentatious charity must have been 
unbounded, as may fairly be inferred from the small store 
of wealth he left behind him, compared with his inexpensive 
mode of living, and his ample private and professional 
income. The following interesting and characteristic little 
anecdote occurred during my first year at Cambridge, and 
well deserves to be recorded. 

The good old Doctor attended, through a long illness, 
a poor man, of whose family party a talkative Magpie made 
one ; and as he had been invariably observed to take notice 
of this bird when visiting his patient, the good people of the 
house took it into their heads that he would probably like to 
possess it. Accordingly, when the sickness ended favorably, 
and their gratitude was overflowing, with no money to offer, 
they thought that they could not do better than make then- 
kind friend a present of the Magpie ; and, sure enough, 
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the prisoner in its cage was conveyed to his rooms in 
King's College. There the bearer met with a very kind 
reception, but was desired to carry back the bird with him. 
"I cannot," said the Doctor, " take so good care of it as you 
can, but I will consider it mine, and you shall keep it for 
me ; and, as long as it lives, I will pay you half-a-crown 
weekly for its maintenance." 

No one, in fact, knew better the proper spirit and 
application of the scriptural injunction " to make friends 
of the mammon of unrighteousness," with a view to 
that awful tribunal which he has delineated with such 
lire of poetic imagination, such justness of sentiment 
and truth, in his admirable Seatonian Prize Poem on 
the Day of Judgment; a poem replete with so many 
beauties, that the wonder is, how so great a favorite of the 
Muses as the author must have been in his early years, 
should have ceased to court a continuance of their favors. 
With the exception of a few stanzas* which I have seen 



* I have since discovered this little poetical effusion in the same volume of 
the "Elegant Extracts" which contains a complete copy of the Prize Poem; 
and, being very short, I will here insert it. 

VERSES BY DR. GLYNN. 

" Teaze me no more, nor think I care 

Though monarchs bow at Kitty's shrine, 
Or powder' d coxcombs woo the fair, 
Since Kitty is no longer mine. 

Indifferent 'tis alike to me, 

If my favorite dove be stole, 
Whether its dainty feathers be 

Pluck' d by the eagle or the owl. 



somewhere in print with the name of Dr. Glynn annexed, 
there is no evidence, that I am aware of, of his having 
written any further poetry. The following story is told 
relative to his obtaining the Seatonian Prize. For four 
years consecutively it had been gained by the once cele- 
brated Christopher Smart; a circumstance which would 
naturally be much talked of in the University ; and some 
friend of Glynn's whom he met at a coffee-house, after 
regretting that Smart had met with no able competitor, 
asked him, why he did not enter the lists P "I think I 
will," was the reply, and he nobly fulfilled his intention. 

There are some compositions which we never tire of 
reading — some subjects to which we cannot recur too often, 
nor study too intently. To this absorbing interest Glynn's 
Seatonian Poem may well lay claim. Like that Holy 
Book on which it is founded, it is redolent of things not 
seen. There is throughout a solemn sublimity of thought 
and a holy circumspection, which tend to lift the mind 
from sublunary objects and pursuits to the exigencies of 



If not for me its blushing lips 
The rose-bud opens, what care I 

Who the od'rous liquid sips ; 
The king of bees, or butterfly? 

Like me the Indians of Peru, 
Rich in mines of golden ore, 

Dejected, see the merchant's crew 
Transport it to a foreign shore. 

Seeks the slave despoil'd, to know, 
Whether his gold, in shape of lace 

Shine on the coat of birth-day beau, 
Or wear the stamp of George's face ?" 
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that stupendous day, when "Behold, He cometh with 
clouds, and every eye shall see him." — Rev. i. 7. 

It is the hope of everlasting life brought more pro- 
minently to light by the Gospel — and insured to us on 
the terms of the Gospel covenant — that can alone sustain 
us in all difficulties and carry us through all temptations.* 

Happy, therefore, is the man who can say with St. Paul, 
at the end of his earthly pilgrimage, when only it can be 
said safely, " I have fought a good fight, I have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith : henceforth there is laid 
up for me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the 
righteous Judge, shall give me at that day ; and not to me 
only, but unto all them also that love his appearing." — 
2 Tim. iv. 7.f 

* " Death, considered as the way which leadeth us into the presence of God, 
infinitely holy, to whom we must give an account of all our actions, would be 
▼ery terrible to us indeed, did we not know that Jesus, by shedding his blood, 
hath procured the pardon of our sins. For, to use the words of Addison, ' 1 
must confess that I think there is no scheme of religion, besides that of Christ- 
ianity, which can possibly support the most virtuous person under the thought of 
the final judgment. Let a man's innocence be what it will, let his virtues rise to 
the highest pitch of perfection attainable in this life, there will be still in him so 
many secret sins, so many human frailties, so many offences of ignorance, 
passion, and prejudice, so many unguarded words and thoughts ; and, in short, 
so many defects in his best actions ; that, without the advantage of such an expia- 
tion and atonement, as Christianity has revealed to us, it is impossible that he 
should be cleared before his sovereign Judge, or that he should be able to stand 
in his sight. Our holy religion suggests to us the only means whereby our guilt 
may be taken away, and our imperfect obedience accepted.' " — Dr. Macknight, 
from Mant's Bible. 

+ It is the opinion of many learned interpreters, that St. Paul was warned by 
an oracle, or revelation from Heaven, of his near approaching martyrdom, after 
the same manner as St. Peter. — 2 Pet. i. 14. Having so often, in the course of 
his life, experienced the grace of God, carrying him through such an infinite 
variety and multitude of sufferings, with honour and victory, he was assured that 
his fortitude should not forsake him in his last and greatest trial* Well may he 



In conformity with the doctrine which the Book of Job 
so sublimely inculcates, Dr. Glynn looked around the 
world, and saw that, without faith, reason must falter in 
contemplating the inequalities of justice, not only as they 
meet us in the general allotment of mankind, but as they 
force themselves upon our observation in the very centre 
of civilization, and in the very focus, as it were, of the rays 
of Christianity. 

His Poem opens accordingly with the following beautiful 
exordium : — 

" Thy justice, heavenly King ! and that great day, 
When Virtue, long abandoned and forlorn, 
Shall raise her pensive head ; and Vice, that erst 
Ranged unreproved and free, shall sink appall'd, 
I sing advent'rouB. — But what eye can pierce 
The vast immeasurable realms of space, 
O'er which Messiah drives his flaming car 
To that bright region, where enthroned he sits, 
First-born of Heav'n, to judge assembled worlds, 
Clothed in celestial radiance ?" 

He then proceeds to vindicate the ways of God to man, 
not by the vain attempt to bring them to the level of each 



be supposed to have been entitled to such assurance at such a time, and there was 
no danger of his abusing it. Bat, before this, when the blessed Apostle was 
farther off from the end of his race and combat, he speaks in a more doubtful 
manner : " I keep under my body, and bring it into subjection, lest that by any 
means, when I have preached to others, I myself should be a castaway." — 
1 Cor. ix. 27. 

" St. Paul cannot be considered as absolutely certain of his salvation at the 
time when he so expressed himself. Such an assurance, in fact, would but tend to 
betray any man who is yet in the midst of his combat with the adversaries of his 
soul — the devil, the world, and the flesh — into treacherous security ; inasmuch as 
it would, probably, make him careless and negligent in the use of means appointed 
for his perseverance." — Bishop Bull. See Mamt's Bible. 
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man's capacity, but, appealing to the deliberate conclusions 
of reason and to the voice of conscience, he tells us, 
despite the apparent inequalities with which we are 

surrounded, — 

" What harmony 
(Sweet as the music of the rolling spheres) 
Attunes the moral world : that Virtue still 
May hope her promised crown ; that Vice may dread 
Vengeance, though late ; that reasoning Pride may own 
Just, though unsearchable, the ways of Heay'n." 

And, as if incapable of restraining the indignation which 
the prevailing scepticism of that fearful period in which 
he wrote his Poem, the prelude of a long succession of 
years of blasphemy and reproach, roused in him, he 
exclaims — 

" Sceptic ! whoe'er thou art, who say'st the soul, 
That divine particle which God's own breath 
Inspired into the mortal mass, shall rest 
Annihilate, till Duration has unroll'd 
Her never-ending line ; tell, if thou know'st, 
Why every nation, every clime, though all * 
In laws, in rites, in manners disagree, 
With one consent expect another world, 
Where wickedness shall weep ? 

Tell, why conscience acts 
With tenfold force, when sickness, age, or pain, 
Stands tott'ring on the precipice of death ? 
Or why such horror gnaws the guilty soul 
Of dying sinners, while the good man sleeps 
Peaceful and calm, and with a smile expires ?" 

And having thus adverted to the silent monitor within, he 
appeals to the condition of the external and moral world — 
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to inequalities which no earthly tribunal can adjust, and 
which compel us, from the mere light of reason, to believe 
that there is a day coming when the Creator and righteous 
Governor of the Universe will vindicate his providential 
course, and convince " the assembled tribes and kindreds 
of the earth," that " Great and marvellous are thy works, 
Lord God Almighty; just and true are thy ways, thou 
king of saints." — Rev. xv. 3. 

It has been shown how beautifully the Poem opens ; the 
peroration is equally fine : — 

" Such is that awful, that tremendous day, 
Whose coming who shall tell ? For as a thief 
Unheard, unseen, it steals with silent pace 
Through, night's dark gloom. — Perhaps, as here I sit, 
And rudely carol these incondite lays, 
Soon shall the hand be check'd, and dumb the mouth 
That lisps the falt'ring strain. — O may it ne'er 
Intrude unwelcome on an ill-spent hour ; 
But find me wrapt in meditations high, 

Hymning my great Creator ! * 

Pow'r Supreme ! 
O, everlasting King ! to thee I kneel, 
To thee I lift my voice. With fervent heat 
Melt, all ye elements ! And thou, high Heav'n, 
Shrink like a shrivell'd scroll ! But think, O Lord, 
Think on thine own bright image ! Think on Him 
Who died to save us from thy righteous wrath ; 
And midst the wreck of worlds, remember man !" 

* How perfectly in harmony with the above is the following passage from 
Bishop Home's Preface to his Commentary on the Psalms. After alluding to his 
own experience of the unspeakable benefit of the method he had adopted of con- 
sidering and applying the Psalms, he concludes with the wish, that " if it so 
pleased God, death might find him employed in meditations of this kind." 
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The finest sermon with which I am acquainted on the 
awful subject of the Day of Judgment, is Bishop Home's, 
from Acts xvii. 31, "He hath appointed a day in which 
he will judge the world in righteousness, by that man 
whom he hath ordained ;" — and I do not know how I can 
adorn my pages better, or afford those, who may happen 
to peruse them, a higher or a purer gratification, than by 
setting forth a few parallel passages, from which it will be 
seen how pleasing and remarkable a coincidence there is 
between the Poet and the Divine. 

Thanks to the inflexible integrity of the wise and learned 
men who preside over our Courts of Judicature, and to that 
statute of George HL, of pious memory, which sets the ap- 
pointed Judges of the land above the caprice of regal power, 
it cannot be said that, under the British Constitution, 

" Offence's gilded hand may shove by justice." 

Yet even here, as Bishop Home too truly tells us, 
" the penal sanctions of human laws will not always 
come up to the necessity of the case; men will still 
continue to ' put evil for good and good for evil.' Much 
wickedness must remain unpunished, and great misery 
must go unrelieved. Monsters of iniquity will creep 
from their dens to infest and annoy the public, although 
they cannot be dragged from thence to suffer as they 
deserve. Avarice and ambition will conceive and bring 
forth crimes, of which no earthly tribunal can take 
cognizance. Some sins will be too common, and some 
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sinners too powerful, to be put down by general animad- 
version. The prosperous villain will often die unmolested 
in his bed, and bequeath the fruits of his oppression to his 
heir; while injured innocence shall descend before him 
with sorrow to the grave, and quickly pass away out of 
remembrance; the orphan's cries will still ascend to 
heaven ; the tears will still run down the widow's cheek ; 
and the poor man will frequently find no helper upon 
earth. This the royal preacher and judge of Israel saw 
and lamented ; and the renown which he had through all 
the world for his wisdom and justice is nowise sullied by 
the conclusion to which long experience and observation of 
mankind led him, or when he said in his heart, " God shall 
judge the righteous and the wicked."* 

In the present life, man may "walk in the ways of his' 
heart, and in the sight of his eyes ;" he may devote his 
youth to pleasure, sacrifice his manhood to ambition, and 
wear out his old age in avarice. He may corrupt the 
innocent for the indulgence of the first, depopulate king- 
doms for the gratification of the second, and impoverish 
thousands to satisfy the cravings of the last ; but " for all 
these things God will bring him into judgment." In that 
day, " the day of the Lord," God shall speak, and man 
must hear ; then the viol and the harp shall no longer lull 
the effeminate in sensuality, nor the trumpet any more 
rouse the warrior to battle ; and then the thousands of gold 

* Eedes. iv. 1. 
VOL. II. C 
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and silver shall have lost all their charms in the eyes of the 
miser; shame shall he the portion of pride, and covetousness 
shall inherit eternal poverty. 

" I saw the dead," saith the well-heloved Apostle Saint 
John, " hoth small and great, stand before God." All the 
senates that ever were convened, and all the assemblies that 
aver met upon business or pleasure ; all the armies that 
were ever conducted into the field, and all the generals who 
conducted them ; all the kings and princes who ever swayed 
a sceptre, and all the multitude of the nations that were 
ever in subjection under them. High and low, rich and 
poor, learned and unlearned, will then be distinguished only 
by their virtues and their vices ; so that the whole world 
shall perceive and acknowledge, that " God is no respecter 
of persons." The injured virgin, the afflicted widow, and 
the oppressed orphan, shall then see those face to face, who 
have spoiled them of their innocence, their reputation, or 
their substance. Amidst all this unimaginable multitude, 
there shall not be one unconcerned spectator. Every man 
will have a cause to be heard, and how will he be straitened, 
until it be determined !" — Bishop Horne. 

Dr. Glynn, it will now be seen, pursues precisely the 
same train of thought. After setting forth in long and 
splendid array the various tribes and nations of the earth 
who shall all assemble at the judgment seat of Christ, and 
having established that — 

" Whate'er their nation, and whate'er their rank, 
Heroes and patriarchs, slaves and sceptred kings, 
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With equal eye the God of all shall see, 
And judge with equal love."* 

He proceeds with his theme in the following animated 
strain: — 

" What though the great 
With costly pomp and aromatic sweets 
Embalm'd his poor remains ; or through the dome 
A thousand tapers shed their gloomy light, 
While solemn organs to his parting soul 
Chaunted slow orisons ? Say by what mark 
Dost thou discern him from that lowly swain, 
Whose mould 'ring bones beneath the thorn-bound turf 
Long lay neglected ? t All at once shall rise, 



* Here Dr. Glynn has taken up almost the very words of St. Peter, Acts x. 23 : 
" Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of persons ; but in every nation 
he that feareth him, and worketh righteousness, is accepted with him." " Upon 
which text, some persons," Dr. Hales has remarked, " have engrafted a dan- 
gerous error, as if to fear God and work righteousness, under any form of 
religious belief, were the only duties essentially necessary to salvation. Such an 
opinion is fully refuted by the case of Cornelius himself, who, though he pos- 
sessed these requisites, was, by a special revelation, required to embrace Christ- 
ianity." That the effects of our Saviour's death are not, however, limited to 
such only as have been admitted into the fellowship of his religion, is evident 
from many passages of Scripture. " How," asks St. Paul, " shall they call on 
him in whom they have not believed ? and how shall they believe in him of 
whom they have not heard?" — Rom. x. 14. Whilst we know, from the same 
unerring authority, that there is " the excusing or accusing conscience," which 
makes every son and daughter of Adam, more or less, a morally responsible 
agent. Whether Christians, Jews, or Gentiles, all have had their respective rules 
of life by which they will be judged at the last day; yet certain, nevertheless, it 
is, " that there is one only name under heaven, given among men, whereby we 
must be saved." This is one of those mysteries which we should seek in vain to 
penetrate. Let it, therefore, suffice for us to know, that there is pardon of sins, 
and reconciliation with God, for those who believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
keep his commandments. 

+ It is curious to find how quaintly, not to say ludicrously, the most serious, 
and even sacred thoughts, have occasionally been dealt with. There is no ques- 
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But not to equal glory ; for, alas ! 

With howlings dire, and execrations loud, 

Some wail their fatal birth. — First among these, 

Behold the mighty murd'rers of mankind ; 

They who in sport whole kingdoms slew ; or they 

Who to the tott'ring pinnacle of power 

Waded through seas of blood ! How will they curse 

The madness of ambition ! How lament 

Their dear-bought laurels ; when the widow'd wife 

And childless mother at the judgment seat 

Plead trumpet-tongued against them ! Here are they 

Who sunk an aged father to the grave; 

Or, with unkindness hard, and cold disdain, 

Slighted a brother's sufferings. — Here are they 

Whom fraud and skilful treachery long secured ; 

Who from the infant virgin tore her dow'r, 

And ate the orphan's bread ; who spent their stores 

In selfish luxury ; or o'er their gold 

Prostrate and pale adored the useless heap. 

Here too who stain 'd the chaste connubial bed ; — 

Who mix'd the pois'nous bowl ; — or broke the ties 

Of hospitable friendship; — and the wretch 

Whose listless soul, sick with the cares of life, 

Unsummon'd, to the presence of his God 

Rush'd in with insult rude. How would they joy 

Once more to visit earth, and, though oppressed 

With all that pain and famine can inflict, 

Pant up the hill of life ? Vain wish ! the Judge 

Pronounces doom eternal on their heads, 



tion, 1 believe, as to the authenticity of the following epitaph, which I lately 
heard a Devonshire clergyman repeat, as being a little out of the common way:— 

" Here lies 1 at the chancel door, 
■ • Here lies I, because 1 'se poor. 

The farther in, the more 's to pay — 
But here lies I as warm as they." 
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Perpetual punishment. Seek not to know 
What punishment ! for that th' Almighty will 
Has hid from mortal eyes : and shall vain man, 
With curious search refined, presume to pry 
Into thy secrets, Father ? No ! let him 
With humble patience all thy works adore, 
And walk in all thy paths ; so shall his meed 
Be great in heav'n, so haply shall he 'scape 
Th* immortal worm and never-ceasing fire." 

The happiness of the blessed is pourtrayed in equally 
glowing terms; hut enough has, I hope, been selected 
from this exquisite Poem to attract fresh attention to it- 
Many years have elapsed since it first made its appearance; 
and, as a single gem, it might have receded from view and 
have lain hid amidst the unnumbered stores of ancient 
libraries, had not a place been fortunately assigned it in 
that valuable depository of literary treasures, in prose and 
verse, the "Elegant Extracts." Well may the day of 
judgment be deemed, of all themes, the most appalling. 
And since it is an undoubted fact, — a fact as sure as that 
the Bible is the Word of God, — that we shall all appear 
before the judgment seat of Christ, to answer for the deeds 
done in the flesh, it is to the events of that stupendous 
day that we are bound to look, regardless of the inquiry 
respecting what has been denominated the intermediate 
state. 

The advocates of such a state say, that death is, in 
Scripture, denominated sleep, with reference to the body 
only, — to that body, forsooth, which, when the breath of 
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man goeth forth, returns to dust and ashes ; and which we 
are hound to honour with respectful interment, not because 
we believe that the identical elements of which it consisted 
will reassemble at the resxirrection, but because they are 
the mortal remains of one we loved, and not only formed 
an integral part of him in his abode here, but constitute in 
our minds the type of those glorified and spiritual bodies 
which shall be hereafter, and of which we can, at present, 
form no nearer conception. 

I am at a loss to understand how any one can read, 
with attention, the lesson in our Burial Service, from 
1 Cor. xv. 20, and continue to entertain a doubt that 
consciousness is suspended at death. When St. Paul 
asks, " What advantageth it me, that I have fought, after 
the manner of men, with beasts at Ephesus, if the dead rise 
not ?" is it not evident, that there is no sense whatever in the 
question, if applied to the mere resurrection of the body ? 
For, surely, if such had 'been the will of the Almighty, the 
soul of man might have been so constituted as to have 
required no further fellowship with the body in a future 
state ; and they, who attach importance to the doctrine of 
incorporeal existence in an intermediate state, should have 
been the very last to assent to St. Paul's argument, if 
taken with reference to the body only. But, in fact, no 
language can imply more plainly the death of the entire 
man, than that in which the whole strain of this inspired 
lesson proceeds. 

What then ? Does it follow that the soul is annihilated 
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at death ? God forbid ! But it does, unavoidably, lead 
to the negation of consciousness and individuality to man's 
incorporeal spirit. That spirit, Holy Writ assures us, 
returns to God who gave it ; and, like the seed committed 
to the earth, the whole man is said to die, as a necessary 
prelude to a resurrection from the dead. And, in what can 
the Father of mercies have consulted the kindly affections 
of a considerate Christian more than in the gracious repre- 
sentation of death as sleep ? 

Our minds and bodies are, in this life, mutually de- 
pendent; the only cognizance we have of our spiritual 
part is derived from its own operations, evinced through 
the instrumentality of the body ; and, during sleep, we are, 
more or less, unconscious of existence, according as our 
sleep is more or less sound. 

What would be thought of that man's intelligence, who 
should come to the conclusion that, because, during pro- 
found sleep, or during suspended animation, the soul is 
devoid of consciousness, it can, at such times, be no other 
than a nonentity ; and this reasoning is equally applicable 
to the condition of our spiritual part at death. Its con- 
sciousness ceases; but the same Creative Power, by whose 
fiat man became a living soul, has declared, that he shall 
hereafter become a spiritual body. What, I repeat, can be 
more kindly affectionate than this gracious representation 
of death as sleep P What more calculated to allay its 
terrors than the declaration that it is, what we know ordinary 
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sleep to be, when the body is in health and the mind at 
ease, a state of composure and rest ! 

The man is blest, who retires to rest 

When the toils of the day are past, 
And lays his head on his lowly bed, 

Like a saint when he breathes his last. 

" How are the dead raised ? and with what bodies do they 
come ?" are no otherwise the questions of a fool, than in as 
far as they challenge the truth of a resurrection. As the 
words of an inspired Apostle, they are even sufficient, 
methinks, to establish the fact that the whole man dies, or 
falls asleep, and not the body merely. What otherwise, 
in the above text, does the expression, " the dead," mean ? 
It has, literally, no meaning. The body, albeit an integral 
part of man, is, in fact, but an appurtenance of the soul ; 
and to speak of it, irrespectively of the soul, as dead or 
asleep, is, with reference to our being, absolutely inane. 

So, when it is said that, at the last day, " we shall not 
all sleep, but we shall all be changed — in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, at the last trump," — it may fairly be 
asked, to whom does the word we apply, if not to those 
who are asleep ? to the same individuals, unquestionably, 
who once lived upon the earth, and not merely to the scat- 
tered elements of their bodies. 

I am never more surprised than when I hear good and 
sensible men speak, as if it were revolting to the best 
feelings of our nature, to suppose, that death is a sleep, or, 
in other words, that " when we die, all our thoughts 
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perish ;" as if, because we dare not expatiate in dreams 
and visions of incorporeal existence in an intermediate 
state, we must, therefore, be insensible to that blissful 
communion of the saints in light, the contemplation of 
which, under the guidance of the Word of Truth, turns 
the thoughts of the pious Christian heavenwards, and 
teaches him to look for the coming of our blessed Lord as 
near at hand ; admonishing him not to be ignorant of 
this one thing, " that one day is with the Lord as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as one day." Sleep is not 
annihilation ; and it is St. Paul himself who declares that, 
in dying, we virtually do no more than fall asleep, to awake, 
as it were after a night's rest, at the last day.* Am I 

* No one, I think, can have read the sermons of the late Bishop Horsley 
without being struck with the singular infelicity with which that learned Bishop 
has endeavoured (in his sermon on 1 Peter, iii. 18, 19, 20,) to fix the locality of 
the abode of disembodied spirits. " It is evident," he says, " that this must be 
some place below the surface of the earth ; for, we are told, that he ' descended,' 
that is, he went down to it. Our Lord's death took place upon the surface of the 
earth, where the human race inhabit ; that, therefore, and none higher, is the 
place from which he descended ; of consequence, the place to which he went, by 
descent, was below it ; and it is, with relation to these parts below the surface, 
that his rising to life, on the third day, must be understood.' ' And so far is he 
from correctly expressing, at the end of his sermon, the real state of the Christian's 
mind, when, in favour of his views, he says, that they are a clear confutation of 
the dismal notion of death as a temporary extinction of the life of the whole man, 
that I can truly aver, that never in the last accents of a dying Christian, and 
rarely, very rarely, in the works of our best divines, have I reoognised any allu- 
sion to an intermediate state. Their thoughts are transferred from this passing 
scene to that consummation of bliss, in the endless ages of eternity, which is to 
ensue when this mortal shall put on immortality. " When Christ, who is our life, 
shall appear, then shall ye (the dead in Christ) also appear with him in glory." 
In fact, " to die and be with Christ," is alike the language of inspired Apostles 
and holy penmen ; and it is, moreover, the prevailing thought in the minds of 
those humble composers of inscriptions for the tombstones that adorn our rural 
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then harsh in concluding, that if the good but mistaken 
men to whom I have alluded, would but take into con- 
sideration the nothingness of time, in comparison with 
eternity, they would be better able to apprehend and to 
appreciate the import of St. Paul's words, either when he 
is expressing the inestimable privilege of going hence and 
being with the Lord ; or when, with reference to the flight 
of time, he speaks of himself, although well aware that his 
end was fast approaching, as if he might be alive upon 
earth at the last day P So much a matter of indifference 
did he appear to think it, at what period of the world's 
existence each individual departed hence, to be no more 
seen ; for, " they who are alive at the coming of the Lord 
shall not prevent them that are asleep." 

And here it may be stated, that it is an admitted diffi- 
culty, how to reconcile the established doom of each indi- 
vidual, at the hour of death, with the scrutiny of a judgment 
day. This is, indeed, a high and impenetrable mystery, 
of a similar nature, it may be, with that of the omniscience 
of the Deity, in connexion with man's moral responsibility. 
Still, deep and unfathomable as it is, it almost disappears 
before the consideration of the nothingness of time. Seen 



churchyards, of which the following, in Kenwyn burial-ground, may serve as a 
fair specimen :— 

" Blest are the happy souls that dweU 
With Jesus in the realms of day ; 
Por they have bid their cares farewell, 
And he has wiped their tears away." 
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through that medium, death, resurrection, judgment, and 
retribution, become virtually contemporaneous; and the 
whole mystery is, in a manner, resolved into the contem- 
plation of an appalling, but still almost comprehensible, 
event. 

When we die, our fate is so far determined that we cannot 
alter it ; and, with reference to the judicial sentence that 
awaits every one, it differs from that which awaits an appre- 
hended felon, only so far as this, that in the courts of Xhis 
world the guilty may escape; whereas, at the grand 
tribunal, not only every eye shall see Him — the glorious 
Judge Eternal — but each, in particular, shall be seen by 
Him, as he is, and be sure, therefore, of receiving a 
righteous judgment. 

Great stress has been laid on the undoubted reappear- 
ance of persons who had departed this life, as well as upon 
the affirmation that God, the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, is not the God of the dead but of the living. 

Now, I would first observe that, in either case, the fact 
is recognised, that there are dead (dead, in some sense or 
other,) as well as living ; and that, whereas certain persons 
have, for some good purpose, been raised from the sleep of 
death, as e. g. at the period of the crucifixion ; so the 
words, " God is not the God of the dead but of the living," 
may fairly be deemed to predicate, in confutation of the 
Sadducean heresy, that death, emphatically termed sleep, 
no more implies annihilation, than the death of a grain of 
wheat, when committed to the earth, does incompatibility 
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with its inherent vitality and future growth. Enough for 
us to know, that " all who die in the Lord/' are said " to 
live in the Lord ;" and, therefore, with reference to eter- 
nity, never die.* 

But it is time to quit this fascinating digression, and 
return to my friend Dr. Glynn, who, whilst a sojourner in 
this vale of tears, never lost sight of that great day of 
account which he has so majestically displayed; and 
whatever may have heen his eccentricities, of no one could 
it he said with more truth, 

" That to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And e'en his failings lean'd to virtue's side. 
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In the moral department of his profession he was, in fact, 
at all times as much the friend as the physician ; whilst in 
his practice, he brought a sound judgment to hear upon a 

* See the beautiful Collect at the end of the Burial Service, " merciful 
God," &c. With respect to the preceding Collect (or prayer), I would humbly 
suggest, that the words, " with whom the souls of the faithful, after they are 
delivered from the burden of the flesh, are in joy and felicity," however pleas- 
ingly they may fall upon the Christian ear, are inadmissible, whether we believe 
in an intermediate state or not. Consistent believers in such a state, have the 
notion of Hades associated with it ; and they who do not believe that the incor- 
poreal soul exists in a state of consciousness between death and the resurrection, 
cannot suppose it to be in a state of joy and felicity. But, inasmuch as the whole 
duration of time, equally with " a thousand years, is but as yesterday in the sight 
of God ; seeing that is past, as a watch in the night;" the expression may, per- 
haps, have been considered as somewhat in accordance with those anticipations 
of the faithful, which appreciate, and in a manner realize, the blessings which are 
to cease upon the second coming of our Lord. Soil, I consider this prayer as 
bearing internal evidence of having been taken by the compilers of our present 
Liturgy (cautious as they were in this regard) from the Roman offices. 

What a satisfactory comment upon this note, does the Collect for the sixth 
Sunday after the Epiphany afford ! 
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good code of medical principles ; and happily so ; for he 
pertinaciously adhered to his own views, and was not to he 
put out of his way hy Cullen or any other Medical 
Reformer. The probability is, that he followed pretty 
closely the precepts and example of his early preceptor, 
the celebrated Dr. Heberden, whose lectures he attended, 
and whose methodus medendi, as displayed in his " Me- 
dical Commentaries on the History and Cure of Diseases/' 
was very similar to that of his pupil Dr. Glynn, many of 
whose prescriptions I have seen, and I can speak of them as 
written with much simplicity and plainness, and as clearly 
indicative of the symptoms to which they were directed. 
This was no small merit at a period when the practice of 
physic could scarcely be said to have escaped the perils of a 
farrago of conflicting ingredients in the same prescription ; 
not to mention the lesser evil of an unlimited accumulation of 
similar articles under different names. Such was naturally 
the result of that imperfect chemical analysis which had 
not yet learned to discriminate even the different carbonates 
of lime, insomuch that, not unfrequently, five or six of 
these, under the various denominations of prepared chalk, 
red coral, oyster shells, &c. &c, met together in the same 
prescription. 

Some of the old confections contained well on for a 
hundred ingredients ; and it was not till towards the end of 
the last century that simpler forms began to supply the 
place of those mysterious compounds. Since then, " the 
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schoolmaster " may well be said to have heen at least as 
busy in the medical as in any other department ; and one 
Pharmacopoeia has followed another in such rapid succes- 
sion, that old physicians can scarcely recognise their old 
friends with new names. Great benefit must, however, 
necessarily accrue from an improved nomenclature, which, 
with the precision of enlightened science, expresses, in no 
small degree, the value of our most important medicines. 

Glynn and Heberden were alike clinical men. At the 
bedside of their patients they acquired that practical dis- 
cernment and skill which can be acquired nowhere else ; 
for they will ever be the best physicians who, endowed by 
nature with good understandings, and gaining wisdom from 
experience and attentive observation, know what to do and 
what to leave undone.* It was the saying of an old 
physician, that, when young, he had a hundred medicines 
for every disease; whereas he found, at last, that there 
were a hundred diseases for which he had not a single 
remedy. The safety of the patient, in fact, depends, nine 
times out of ten, far more on the judgment of the physician 
than on the exhibition of any particular medicine, since an 
appropriate medicine is seldom wanting, provided the 
nature of the disease be well ascertained; and I well 
remember having been quaintly told by an old country 

* Whilst we cannot think too highly of the achievements of modern science, 
there is reason to fear that the facility with which theoretical knowledge is at 
present acquired, may lead to dangerous presumption in practice, whilst it will 
increase the difficulty of discriminating between the ready discourser and the safe 
practitioner. " All is not gold that glitters.' ' 
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surgeon and apothecary, who did not happen to have some 
medicine, which I had prescribed, in his shop, that he 
believed there was enough there, nevertheless, for all pur- 
poses, if properly administered.* 

In representing Glynn as belonging to the same school 
of physic with Heberden, I am far from meaning to 
insinuate that he did not form his own opinions. 

" Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri." 

• 

We have it upon record that, with regard to that important 
disease, the gout, he and Heberden entertained very dif- 
ferent notions. Glynn never would allow that it was 
hereditary. He had abundant evidence of its connection 
with luxurious habits, and he took all the care he could 
that its victims should not lay the flattering unction to 
their consciences that they were innocent sufferers. 
Among Nichols's innumerable " Literary Anecdotes of the 
Eighteenth Century, 1 ' we have the following from the pen 
of some contributor who signs himself " W. A. A." 

" The peculiarities," he begins by saying, " of a great 
and good man, of whatever kind, mental or bodily, deserve 
to be recorded, because they always convey instruction or 
entertainment. It is observable, that men of genius do 
very rarely stoop to think or act by ordinary rules ; they 

* Proculdubio quo diutius et felidus est quisque inter morbos et remedia 
versatus, eo solet minus multa dare medicaments et minus multos habere medendi 
indices. Quare etsi pharmacopeia generalis medioorum est magna et copiosa, 
sua unius cujusque medici pharmacopoeia, quam parva, quam brevis! — Oratiu 
Harveiana. A. P. Latham, M.D., a.d. MDCCCXXXIX. 
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have a measure of their own, — a language, a style, an 
emphasis. Indeed, we perceive, not unfrequently, a mode 
of gesticulation peculiar to themselves ; a look — an air — a 
something to distinguish the character of intellect from the 
insipid unmeaning simplicity of the 'profanum vulgus/ 
This is applicable in no case more than in that of my old 
friend Dr. Glynn of Cambridge. I call him my friend, 
because he kindly noticed me when the friendship of 
maturer age is of the highest value to a young man ; 
when, just emancipated from the slavery of birch at Harrow, 
I was plunging into the unrestrained liberty of a college 
life. Amongst other singularities of opinion, Dr. Glynn 
would maintain that gout was not an hereditary disease ; 
and he once took occasion to mark this with peculiar 
emphasis, when I consulted him in my first attack, then in 
my nineteenth year. He observed, 'My young friend, 
you call this gout ! Pooh ! pooh ! you have not yet 
earned the costly privilege ; you must drink your double 
hogshead first/ * But my father, Sir, — it is in my blood 
by right of inheritance/ His reply was strong ; * You 
talk nonsense ; you may as well tell me you have a broken 
leg in your veins by inheritance/ I only mention this to 
show that one great man thought the gout hardly dealt by. 
Experience tells me that my father died by it; that, 
although I have never indulged in any excess, but have 
used a reasonable temperance in all things, at forty I am 
a martyr to it ; and that, probably, I shall die crippled by 
it. So much for this costly privilege. — W. A. A/ 
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Glynn took the safe side, beyond doubt, and to a certain 
extent his view was correct ; for it is absolutely certain that 
most gouty subjects are the authors of their own sufferings. 
Family predisposition favours its approaches, but a cowardly 
foe will refrain from attacking even a weak fortress where 
there is great vigilance within. Mr. Nichols's cor- 
respondent tells us, it is true, that he never indulged in any 
excess; yet we have strong evidence, in his own words, 
that there is probably no small self-delusion here, for he 
admits that, on entering the University, he was ready 
enough to exchange the thraldom of the rod for the unre- 
strained liberty of a College life ; and without denying that 
much good may have been effected in this particular 
instance by Dr. Glynn's advice, it is but too certain that, 
at the period in question, and long afterwards, it was by no 
means unusual for young men to undermine their health 
irreparably by their free mode of living during their brief 
residence at our universities. 

But this is a painful subject on which I am the more 
unwilling to dwell, as I believe that great improvement has, 
of late years, taken place with respect to these fearful 
histories. The noblest and most richly endowed universi- 
ties in the world are becoming, I trust, more and more, 
what their pious founders intended they should be, the 
seats of sound learning and religious instruction.* I may 

* Truth, nevertheless, requires to be spoken. Several letters have lately 
appeared in " The Times," addressed to the Duke of Wellington, as Chancellor 
of Oxford, complaining of the shocking extent to which the young gownsmen 
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mention, however, a witticism of Dr. Glynn's, current in 
my time. On meeting an under-graduate of his acquaint- 
ance, one Simday morning, on his way to St. Mary's 
church, he said to him, 

Well, my master, and whither are you going ?" 
I am going to St. Mary's," replied the young gowns- 
man. 

" And who is the preacher to-day ?" 

" I don't know." 

" Not know who is to he the preacher ! Then, upon 
my word, you have no small merit in taking pot-luck at 
St. Mary's." 

In fact, the greater part of the work of the University 
pulpit was done, in those days, hy hack-preachers, as they 
were commonly denominated. The Bensons, the Mel- 
vills, the Roses, &c. &c, have happily removed this 
reproach, never more, it is to he hoped, to return. 

Dr. Heherden, although differing from his pupil as to 
the tendency of the gout to descend from father to son, was 
very far from losing sight of the effects of " good living," 
in relation to this truly aldermanic disease. He merely 
took hereditary predisposition fairly into the account; 
determining, wisely, that there was here no exception to 



are allowed to ran into debt with the tradesmen of the University, to the detri- 
ment, often, of both parties, but always of the extravagant youths, who distress 
and dishonour their parents and friends, whilst they often lay the foundation of 
a life of remorse and irremediable narrowness of circumstanoes. 
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the appointed law, that " the sins of the fathers shall be 
visited upon their children." 

The annals of medicine concur, in fact, with every man's 
own observation, who happens to have thought upon the 
subject, in establishing the truth of this opinion, — and 
what a lesson does it inculcate ! For, if the retrospect of 
a well-spent life be full of consolation, what an aggrava- 
tion, on the other hand, must it not be, of the sorrows 
attendant upon broken health, for the mind of the 
sufferer to be haunted with the reflection that he may not 
only have brought sickness and pain, and the prospect of 
premature death, upon himself, but that he may have 
entailed upon his descendants a liability to the like afflic- 
tions ! 

Some of the strenuous advocates of the doctrine of 
hereditary gout, have gone so far as to maintain that those 
children only of the same family who happen to be born 
subsequently to their parents' first attack, are constitution- 
ally predisposed to its visitations, thus conferring on 
primogeniture a privilege superior to the richest inherit- 
ance. But, as this is a point which there may be some 
difficulty in deciding, I would merely admit, that there 
may be truth enough in it to put the one party more on 
his guard ; but certainly not enough to found, in favour of 
the other, any claim of exemption from the pains and 
penalties of a luxurious life. 

The experienced and sagacious Cullen thought that 
" the gout may be entirely kept off by regular bodily 
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exercise and a low diet, even in persons who have a here- 
ditary disposition to the disease ;" and I have long main- 
tained that there was more practical wisdom to he derived 
from a single case recorded by Van Swieten, than from all 
the treatises on the gout, from his time to the present. 
The case to which I allude is that of a Spanish priest, who 
was in possession of a rich living, and, as one of the fruits 
thereof, had long been a severe sufferer from attacks of 
gout ; but happening, by some misadventure, to be taken 
prisoner by Barbary pirates, he was detained in a state of 
slavery for the space of two years, and kept constantly at 
work in the galleys, with only a very spare diet. This 
regimen had the very best effect ; for he was subsequently 
ransomed from his captivity; and having lost his corpulency, 
and been taught to correct the habits which had led to it, 
he never after had a fit of the gout, although he survived 
several years. 

Who ever heard of a private soldier, or I might, perhaps, 
safely say, of any soldier below the rank of a quarter- 
master, who was subject to gout? It is a disease very 
seldom indeed met with in public hospitals. I remember, 
in my own experience, having heard but of one such, and 
that was a gentleman's butler, or some one who had been 
a gentleman's butler, who occasionally presented himself 
at Bartholomew's Hospital for admission, with the full 
consent of the students, who not often have the advantage 
of a clinical lecture on the gout, and usually enter upon the 
field of practice with nothing beyond theory to direct them. 



This was completely my own case ; yet, singularly enough, 
several of my earliest patients were severe sufferers from the 
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was such as still characterises the hard-faring and scattered 
descendants of the house of Israel. He had, it is true, a 
shop at Truro, but he was perpetually on the tramp ; and 
it was not without surprise that I found a gouty patient 
where one was as little to he expected as in the ranks of 
an infantry regiment. The mystery, however, soon dis- 
appeared, on my learning that my patient was a favorite 
among the mine-agents mid captains, who made him 
welcome at their well-spread boards, and gave him plenty 
of punch whenever he happened to drop in at the proper 
season, which he knew very well bow to do. It may not 
be amiss here to mention, that, adjoining the counting- 
houses of Comish mines of any consideration, there are 
usually culinary establishments, where, On certain fixed days, 
and on other occasions, when the agents and adventurers 
meet to transact business, excellent dinners are dressed ; 
it being a maxim of Cornish miners, and not peculiar 
perhaps to them, that no business of importance can be 
satisfactorily done without a dinner. At the dinners iii 
question, the luxuries of the season are occasionally met 
with ; and it may be said of them, generally, that they are 
substantially good, and have such ample justice done them, 
that, in point of consumption of suiid contents, they are 
probably unrivalled, as they likewise are in the pleasing 
feature of hospitality which has always characterised tbem. 
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These, however, are scenes of which the gout is nothing 
loath to take advantage, and thereby finds its way to a class 
of subjects very different, in the laborious habits of their 
lives, from the ancient aldermanic body of the realm, and 
proportionably more difficult to bring into subjection. 
But, where the seeds are sown not unsparingly, some will 
take effect, and twinges be felt, particularly in the decline of 
life, with the origin of which hereditary predisposition can 
have had nothing to do. But it is time to bring my ob- 
servations on the gout to a close. It is highly creditable to 
the sagacity of Dr. Heberden, that he ventured to anticipate 
that a specific for so inveterate a malady would, sooner or 
later, be discovered. Such a specific has been discovered 
in colchicum. Like specifics for other diseases, its efficacy 
may be baffled by injudicious exhibition, or by conflicting 
circumstances in any particular case ; but that colchicum is 
as much entitled to the honour of being deemed a specific as 
any medicine in any disease whatever, appears undeniable. 
But let not the sufferer from gout presume too much on 
this important discovery. The gout is only one of the 
many evils to which luxurious living tends; and, moreover, is 
there no danger to be apprehended in cases of frequent re- 
currence from the specific itself ? For much as colchicum is 
entitled to the gouty man's thanks, it is still a subtle poison, 
and requires to be dealt with cautiously. Above all, is 
there not great moral turpitude in the indulgence of habits, 
the necessary tendency of which is to engender disease, to 
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impair our faculties, and to bring us nearer to the beasts 
that perish P 

There is a good deal about Dr. Glynn in " Nichols's 
Anecdotes," where more than one allusion is to be found 
to the part he took in what was very properly denominated, 
the Rowleyan controversy ; for such was Chatterton's in- 
genuity, that he had, at first, almost as many with him as 
against him; and, among the former, none was more 
strenuous than Dr. Glynn. He even paid a visit to Bristol 
for the sole purpose of having ocular demonstration of the 
true character of the original papers ; and, so far were his 
eyes from correcting the errors of his judgment, that he 
returned to Cambridge more than ever convinced of Chat- 
terton's not being an impostor. His own simplicity, 
charity, and honesty of heart and purpose, made him 
incapable of weighing the evidence impartially; and I 
very much doubt whether the history of the fraud, so clearly 
elucidated as it has since been by Mr. Cottle, who possessed 
a thorough knowledge of the facts and circumstances con- 
nected with it, would have led Dr. Glynn to alter his 
opinion. The innocency of the dove was not combined, in 
him, with the serpent's cunning. 

I have been unable to ascertain whether, at any part of 
his life, he mixed much in general society. In the early 
part of it, the society into which he was thrown was differ- 
ently constituted from what it is at the present day ; and 
we find him, accordingly, receiving the first suggestion 
respecting the Seatonian prize poem, at a coffee-house, 
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where, as I have before said, he was twitted by his boon 
companions for not entering the lists with Smart, the pre- 
viously thrice successful candidate. As far back as I have 
been able to trace his habits, they were, in a considerable 
degree, monastic; being imbued with whatever can be 
deemed estimable in the lives and conversation of a class 
of men, who, through a long period of the Christian era, 
kept the almost expiring embers of literature from going 
out, and who, amidst great temptations to listlessness and 
animal indulgence, often passed their lives in the laborious 
study and transcription of volumes, which, to all the world 
but themselves, were sealed books ; or else, devoting them- 
selves to the more active concerns of their neighbourhood, 
administered equally to the spiritual and bodily necessities 
of those around them. It was only by luminaries, such as 
these, that the darkness of the middle ages was broken ; 
and remembering, as I do, the singular appearance of 
Dr. Glynn, as he traversed the streets of Cambridge, with 
his cloak wrapt about him, it is no difficult matter to 
transfer him to a period of time when, instead of quitting, 
of a morning, his elegant and spacious apartments in 
King's College, he might be supposed to have issued forth 
from the narrow portal of a monastery, bent on passing the 
live-long day in works of charity and mercy. That, in 
either case, there was a well-replenished board to which 
the inmates of the house might, at stated hours, repair for 
luxurious refection, there is no room left us for doubting ; 
but, for many years, at least, it was Dr. Glynn's custom 
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to eat only in compliance with the demands of appetite. A 
faithful old servant was in constant attendance upon him, 
and, whenever his master felt inclined to eat, he was prepared 
to set before him some plain dish, and a can of malt 
liquor, I believe of porter. Thus did this good Doctor 
eat to live, and to enable others to live. It was from some 
peculiarity of constitution, probably, that he adopted a 
mode of living inapplicable to the generality of mankind ; 
but not, therefore, the less consistent with those rules of 
temperance which enabled him to extend his usefulness, 
and carried him, with little or no bodily suffering, to a far 
advanced and honoured tomb. Nor will it be incon- 
sistent with my purpose of embalming the recollections 
of early years with mature reflections, if I compare 
the results of different courses of life, especially when 
claiming attention from their application to individuals 
under nearly similar social and professional obligations. 

The maxim, " de mortuis nil nisi bonum," is entitled to 
all due respect ; but it must be entertained in spirit, and 
not merely in letter ; it must not go the length of can- 
celling the important lessons of human frailty and human 
turpitude ; since, in their dire effects, the evil deeds and 
errors of mankind are the very beacons which ought to be 
set up to warn us to escape from the unnumbered perils 
with which we are beset ; and, painful as the contempla- 
tion of them must be in particular instances, they serve, 
by the very depth of their colouring, to make the contrasted 
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tints of a well-spent life brighter and more attractive. I 
shall never forget the melancholy picture which a late 
valued and amiable medical friend used to draw of a 
popular lecturer on the practice of medicine, who might, 
with the greatest truth, have said to his pupils, to whom he 
gave very excellent and useful instructions, — Behold in me 
the victim of indulgence in animal gratification, with the 
aggravating guilt of having been a solitary and not a social 
glutton : my infirmities are precisely such as necessarily 
result from the neglect of those rules of temperance •which 
it has been my task to impress upon your minds. — He 
had, in fact, before he gave over lecturing, become a 
burden to himself, and a spectacle to be deplored by 
others. His lower extremities were enormously swollen, 
and his whole person and aspect but too plainly indicated 
the vulture that had long been preying upon his liver. I 
did not learn from the friend to whom I have alluded, what 
the precise habits of 's life were ; but they have 

since been made known to the public, through the medium 
of a popular journal, from which the following is an 
extract : — 

" He dined every day, for more than twenty years, at 
Dolly's Chop House. His researches in comparative 
anatomy had led him to conclude, that man, through 
custom, eats oftener than nature requires; one meal a day 
being sufficient for that noble animal the lion. At four 
o'clock, his accustomed hour of dining, the doctor regularly 
took the seat at the table always reserved for him, on which 
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was placed a silver tankard full of strong ale, a bottle of port 
wine, and a measure containing a quarter of a pint of brandy. 
The moment the waiter announced him, the cook put a 
pound and a half of rump-steak on the gridiron, and on the 
table was placed some delicate trifle, as a bonne bouche, to 
serve until the steak was ready. This was sometimes half 
a boiled chicken, sometimes a plate of fish ; when he had 
eaten this, he took one glass of brandy, and then proceeded 
to devour his steak. At the conclusion of his meal, he 
took the remainder of his brandy, having, during his dinner, 
drank the tankard of ale, and afterwards a bottle of port ! 
He thus daily spent an hour and a half of his time, and 
then (" which shows the wonderful force of his natural 
bodily and mental temperament") returned to his house, 
to give his six o'clock lecture on chemistry. He made no 
other meal until his return, at four o'clock next day, to 
Dolly's." 

The few observations with which this case was preceded, 
render medical comment upon it superfluous. It will be 
seen, that the individual described, so far at least resembled 
Dr. Glynn, as, like him, to have kept aloof from the con- 
vivial board, thereby teaching us that no temptations are 
greater than those which dwell within us, and that the 
knowledge of the almost certain consequences of particular 
acts will not afford sufficient protection without the 
necessary accompaniment of mental and moral discipline. 
The very lessons of wisdom which ought to be derived from 
science may be perverted. The carnivorous instinct of 
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the lion may supply, as in the instance before us, a 
pretence for animal indulgence ; and how numerous are the 
examples even of medical men, who in defiance of the 
clearest evidence, have become, by their habits of life, 
martyrs to the gout ! What shall we think, for instance, 
of the infatuation of an eminent surgeon, whose case is 
recorded in "Collections from the unpublished Medical 
Writings of the late Dr. Parry." " At the age of forty-seven, 
the gentleman in question (notwithstanding he had an 
hereditary tendency to gout) was a free liver, eating 
and drinking a great deal, fond of hot suppers, sitting up 
late, taking strong exercise in the way of his profession, 
and often hunting in the course of the same day. He was 
liable to indigestion ; and for the last three years, whenever 
the gout left his hands and elbows, however slowly, he was 
affected with sickness, &c. During, and after the attacks 
of the gout, he continued to drink, daily, from one pint to 
one pint and a half of Madeira, together with from one to 
two pints of home-brewed beer, of twelve bushels of malt 
to the hogshead. 

" On the 27th of January, 1807, he had an attack in the 
stomach, of what is usually called irregular gout, and on 
the morning of the 8th of February expired. As it is 
foreign from my intention to give any circumstantial 
account of the intermediate progress and symptoms of the 
case, it may suffice to say, that on the 3rd of February, 
when Dr. P. first visited him, he was scarcely able to give 
any connected account of his feelings, and complained of 
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nothing but sickness; yet, up to this time, horrible to 
relate, he had continued to take wine, usquebaugh, 
pine-apple brandy, gout cordial, and other stimulants/' 

Even my old friend Abernethy, of whom I shall have so 
much to say by-and-by, compared himself to a directing 
post ; thereby intimating, that whilst he was showing to 
others the right way, he was himself fixed to the earth. 
But Abernethy was never the man to do himself justice ; 
and we must therefore take the above anecdote cum grano 
talis. I must be careful, moreover, after what I have 
been saying, not to do Dr. Glynn the injustice of repre- 
senting him as an unsocial being. He was the very 
reverse of mis ; for it was only in his mode of supplying 
the calls of hunger that his character wore the least ap- 
pearance of want of sociability. He was easy of access to 
all who had a claim upon him, either as a kind adviser or 
a learned and cheerful friend ; and, more than all, as one 
who, adorned with the active virtues of the religion he so 
sincerely professed, was ever ready to respond, with heart 
and hand, to the call of the fatherless and widow in their 
affliction. 

The young men of the University, with whom he had 
much intercourse, were particularly objects of his regard ; 
and whilst, by his own elegant taste and acquaintance with 
the classics, he was capable of pointing out their various 
beauties, and of discoursing on them with his young friends, 
he endeavoured, by the tenor of his conversation, to make 
them better men as well as more refined scholars. 
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He never drank tea himself ; but he frequently asked a 
few friends to come and take tea at his rooms. Upon 
such occasions, as I infer from what I myself witnessed, 
his custom was to walk about the room and talk most 
agreeably upon such topics as he thought likely to interest 
his company, which did'not often consist of more than two 
or three persons. As soon as the tea-table was set in 
order, and the boiling water ready for making the infusion, 
the fragrant nerb was taken, not from an ordinary tea- 
caddy, but from a packet, consisting of several envelopes 
curiously put together, in the centre of which was the tea. 
Of this he used, at first, as much as would make a good 
cup for each of the party ; and, to meet freslr demands, I 
observed that he invariably put an additional tea-spoonful 
into the tea-pot ; the excellence of the beverage, thus pre- 
pared, insuring him custom. He had likewise a singular 
knack of supplying each cup with sugar from a consider- 
able distance, by a jerk of the hand which discharged it 
from the sugar-tongs into the cup with unerring certainty, 
as he continued his walk around the table, scarcely seem- 
ing to stop whilst he performed these and the other requisite 
evolutions of the entertainment. 

Such was one of the characteristic peculiarities of a man 
whose whole life has been delineated as " a uniform course 
of integrity and benevolence." For the honour of Corn- 
wall, my native county, he was born there, on the 5th of 
August, 1719, and was educated at Eton, on the founda- 
tion. He died at his rooms in King's College, Cambridge, 
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on the 8th of February, 1800 ; and, in conformity with 
his own directions, his remains were quietly interred in the 
vault of the most magnificent chapel in the world, between 
ten and eleven o'clock at night ; the funeral having been 
attended only by the members of the college. Who 
would not have wished to be present at such a scene ! and 
to have listened, at that solemn hour — the heart thrilling 
with pious aspirations — to those touching words of Holy 
Writ, adopted in our sublime and lovely burial service : 
" I heard a voice from heaven, saying unto me, Write ; 
from henceforth blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord ; even so saith the Spirit ; for they rest from their 
labours." But, although, his repeated wish to be thus 
privately interred was very properly complied with, the 
Vice-Chancellor, Dr.Mansell, afterwards Bishop of Bristol, 
and at that time Master of Trinity College, thought it 
right to mark the respect due to the memory of so excel- 
lent a man, by proceeding, in mourning, from Trinity 
College to St. Mary's Church, on the Sunday following 
the funeral, attended by the other Heads of Houses, the 
Noblemen of the University, and a numerous body of 
Masters of Arts ; on which occasion, an impressive sermon 
was preached by Mr. Michell, Fellow of King's College. 
In his discourse, the preacher, who was intimately 
acquainted with the deceased, took occasion to speak of 
him as a consummate scholar, a judicious and skilful 
physician, and, more than all, a Christian, both in word 
and deed. And he forcibly appealed from what, he feared, 
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might be deemed the partiality of private attachment, to 
that general estimation of his worth, which was best 
collected from the concurrent voice of all, and they were 
not a few, " whom he had honoured with his friendship, 
sanctioned by his patronage, relieved by his skill, guided 
by his wisdom, or blessed by his bounty." He stated, 
most truly, as I have already done, that — 

" Even his frailties lean'd to virtue's side ;" 

and that " these, such as they were, he had too much sin- 
cerity to dissemble, too much fortitude to deny." His 
characteristic warmth of temper was justly represented by 
Mr. Michel], " as the sensibility of an ardent advocate for 
truth, the avowed prepossession of an honest mind against 
all who practised, and all who palliated, vice." His kind- 
ness to the younger members of the University has been 
already alluded to, but I shall be excused for returning 
again to so amiable a feature. After asserting that he was 
the unflinching advocate of well-regulated academic dis- 
cipline, in conjunction with sound learning and religion, 
the eloquent preacher proceeded to say that, " so far, never- 
theless, was he removed from asperity or pride, that his 
friendship and familiarity were solicited by none more than 
by young persons. They sought his society ; they courted 
his approbation ; they acquiesced in his judgment. If his 
admonitions were received with anxiety, it was anxiety 
mixed with reverence for his wisdom, with affection for his 
tenderness. The frown of just reproof was sweetened by 
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the parting smile of benignity and confidence. The candid 
integrity of the monitor was, at the same time, both con- 
firmed and softened by the sympathy of a parent. His 
sagacity was remarkably exemplified in his discrimination 
of characters, even on their first appearance at the Uni- 
versity." 

Among those whom he is represented as having distin- 
guished by his preference, and who wished to repay that 
preference by every mark of esteem, gratitude, and attach- 
ment, allusion is significantly made, in the course of the 
sermon, to the late Mr. Pitt, who so long represented the 
University of Cambridge in Parliament, upholding the noble 
destiny of his country to the latest hour of his political 
life, with unrivalled talents, disinterested zeal, and truly 
British fortitude. 

When the chair of " Regius Professor of Physic" 
became vacant, he made the offer of it to Dr. Glynn ; but, 
well qualified as he was to fill it, he felt that he was then 
growing old, and modestly declined its acceptance; not 
caring to incur additional responsibility, and thereby 
increase the final account to which talents must one day be 
brought. Can we then entertain a doubt that the end of 
such a man was peace ? Let us see what Mr. Michell, 
who was himself an eye-witness, says of it : " As he 
approached that hour in which he was summoned to appear 
before his Eternal Judge, conscious that man, in his best 
estate on earth, ' walketh in a vain shadow/ he expressed, 
with the most fervent humility, his aversion to hear from 
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others, or to cherish in himself, any opinion of his past 
services. A very long and very vigorous life, exhausted in 
the dignified duties of a most laborious profession, could only 
suggest to him the utter inability of the heart to derive any 
substantial comfort from the mere retrospect of human 
excellence or human efforts. He seemed, in the spirit of 
Christian hope, to deprecate all dependence upon his own 
works, and to trust to the mercy of God alone, through 
his blessed Redeemer, for pardon, for peace, and for 
salvation." 

To me, this testimony, " which a sense of duty forbad 
the friendly preacher to suppress," is the more gratifying, 
not merely for the sacred lustre which it throws over de- 
parted worth, but as nobly exemplifying the sentiments 
which I have elsewhere declared to belong to every true 
member of the Church of England. Conscious of the 
infirmities of his fallen nature in its best estate, his hope 
of heaven rests exclusively on the atoning blood of Christ ; 
but he knows where it is written that our merciful Re- 
deemer, in laying down His life for us, "became the 
author of eternal salvation unto all them that obey Him" 
(Heb. v. 9.) 

The preceding very inadequate memoir of Dr. Glynn 
would be still more incomplete than it is, if I were to omit, 
in conclusion, to subjoin the following well-known lines in 
" The Pursuits of Literature :" — 

" While Granta hails (what need the sage to name) 
The loved lapis on the banks of Cam." 
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I will, likewise, annex a copy of the inscription on an urn 
erected to Dr. Glynn's memory, in King's College Chapel, 
in a little oratory on the right hand after entering the 
south door of that magnificent temple. 

M.S. 

ROBERTI GLYNN— Clobeny, M.D. 

ex veteri in Agro Cornubiensi prosapia oriundi; 

Hujus Collegii LXIII annos Socii; 

morum antiquorum et literarum bonaram 

Cultoris, Patroni, Vindicis ; 

qui Collegio 

amplissimam pecuniae summam, 

ad studia juventutis promovenda, 

ad novas aedis astraendas 

legavit. 

Obiit viii Id. Feb. MDCCC, art. LXXXI. 

Hanc tabulam 

In pietatis et desidirii testimonium 

P. C. 

ex publico decreto 

Collegium. 



I this day (Sunday, January 8, 1843) heard the Bishop 
of Antigua, Dr. Davis, preach at the newly-erected church 
of St. Thomas, in Chancery Lane. 

The text was taken from Eccles. ix. 10. — " Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might ; for there is 
no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the 
grave, whither thou goest." 

The first words of the sermon were, u The poet Young 
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has • commenced a Book of his "Night Thoughts 
thus : — 

The clock strikes one. We take no note of time, 
But from its loss. To give it, then, a tongue 
Is wise in man." 



His Lordship proceeded to expatiate on the necessity of 
having our attention called to the concerns of religion, not 
by a single tongue, from hour to hour, from day to day, 
and from year to year, but continually — by the tongues of 
men and angels. The leading doctrines of our church 
were interwoven throughout the discourse with great pre- 
cision and earnestness; and the simplicity, the variety, 
and the energy with which the considerations of the short- 
ness of time, and the uncertainty of the hour, yet certainty 
of the approach of death, were enforced, were admirable. 

The idolatrous love of riches ; the syren voice of plea- 
sure ; the parable of the Ten Virgins, &c. &c, were beauti- 
fully introduced ; and I was particularly pleased with the 
strong and uncompromising manner in which the eloquent 
Bishop dwelt upon the certainty that the day of death is 
conclusive of the doom of every one ; and that we shall 
but awake to judgment. 

I was sorry to perceive that his Lordship (whose quali- 
fications for the sacred office to which he has been ap- 
pointed seem to be of the highest order) has passed his 
meridian ; and that, although naturally robust, he is not, 
apparently, in robust health. 
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In the afternoon of the same day I attended divine 
service in the Temple Church, newly and splendidly fitted 
up, and, as to the seats, most commodiously and exem- 
plarily. 

The service, since the renovation, has been conducted in 
the cathedral fashion ; but, finely conducted as it is, I 
could not help regretting the departure from the olden 
times, when the tones of a noble organ peeled through the 
vaulted roof, and the Psalms of David were sung with 
heart and voice by the whole congregation, sustained by a 
few voices only from the front of the organ-loft. 

The text was, " Let your moderation be known unto all 
men ; the Lord is at hand." — Philip, iv. 5. 

Here again, as in the morning, the moral and religious 
doctrine of the discourse was enforced by the consideration 
of the uncertain duration of our probationary state, and 
the certainty that the day of our death will be to all, with 
reference to their final doom, contemporaneous with the 
day of judgment. And it is somewhat remarkable that I 
should, thus accidentally, have heard two such sermons at 
the very time when the preceding little memoir of Dr. Glynn, 
where there is so much allusion to the same topics, was in 
the hands of the printer. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

On leaving Edinburgh, in the month of July, 1803, my 
friend Dr. Collins and myself spent six weeks at the 
romantic little village of Clovenford on the Tweed, near 
where that noble stream receives the tribute of the Ettrick 
and the Yarrow. 

The Cottage-Inn, at which we put up, may have been 
far inferior to some now open for the reception of travellers 
in the fascinating regions over which the Star of the North 
has since thrown such magic light, yet we had no com- 
plaint to make of our quarters. One parlour, and a good 
double-bedded room over it, amply sufficed for two bache- 
lors, just emerging from their academic labours of nine 
months, and who, strangers as yet to the cares of life, were 
more ready to luxuriate in the freshness and wild mag- 
nificence of the scenes around them, and to eat, drink, 
fish, and sleep soundly, than to meditate deeply on the 
maxims of wisdom, which have gained for the University 
they had quitted the appellation of the " Modern Athens." 

Our pursuit was fishing ; and it is here that every wish 
of the true lover of the angle may be gratified, in a 
country of such romantic beauty and classic solitude, that 
whilst the heart can commune with itself in pure content- 
ment, the spirits are lightened by the mountain-breeze, 
and cheered by the associated strains of border minstrelsy. 

f 2 
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The summer of 1803 was generally fine, and, for six 
weeks together, there was scarcely a single day, when, 
either at early dawn, or at the evening hour, we could not 
pursue, with pleasure and success, our favourite diversion. 
The greatest interruption we experienced was occasioned, 
for awhile, by the shepherds, who annually, at shearing 
time, wash their flocks in the Tweed, in consequence 
of which, the fish, for some reason which I could not 
exactly ascertain, cease to afford the usual sport ; and my 
chief amusement was then to fish in the evening, with a 
small moth-like fly for Par, which, I have since learned from 
Yarrell, must have been salmon-fry of the second year, 
with which the Tweed abounded.* Experienced anglers 

* Mr. Yarrell, in his History of British Fishes (under the head " Salmonidee,") 
informs us, that it is not until the third spring " that the fry of the salmon leave 
their native rivers for the sea. 

" The first spring, they are almost imperceptibly minute. 

" The second spring, when twelve months old, they measure, in the month of 
May, from three to four inohes, and are then (after the seoond week, or there- 
abouts,) the only par remaining; their congeners of the former years having, at 
that period, migrated. Prior to their migration, their fins first exhibit a dusky 
margin, and the whole fish rapidly assumes a silvery exterior, and increased 
elegance of form. While thus prepared for travelling, they congregate into a 
shoal, and prooeed to sea, where their growth is so rapid, that, on their return in 
autumn, they weigh as many pounds (namely, from two to six,) as they had pre- 
viously done ounces." 

Much more information — very much more — may be gained by a reference to 
the interesting volumes themselves, of Mr. Yarrell. He clearly distinguishes 
between salmon, salmon trout, and gray or bull trout, all of which 'migrate ; and 
the experienced fisherman will find many circumstances connected with these 
objects of his pursuit, which cannot fail to have puzzled him, cleared up greatly 
to his satisfaction. 

The following note, by the Earl of Home, is derived from Mr. Yarrell 
.likewise: — 

" After mentioning that, in June, 1795, he had taken, with his rod, no fewer 
than eighty-two clean salmon, from Monday morning to Saturday night, his 
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have said that, upon an average, there are not more than 
from twenty to thirty perfectly good fishing days in a 
year ; which may he true, in as far as any one manner of 
fishing, especially for trout, is concerned; but the real 
Waltonian is prepared at all points, and with a minnow, a 
par-tail, or an earth worm, will do great execution, and get 
healthful exercise and much amusement, when the fly- 
fisher might be whipping the refractory current for hours, 
or whole days, to little or no purpose. 

Earlier in the year, I went with my friend Collins and 
another fellow-student a very expert young Irish fisherman, 
for a few days to the Tweed; and so confident was the 
latter in his own skill, that he thought he could adapt his 
fly to almost any condition of the water. He accordingly 
led C. away to the Tweed, on a day when I felt sure 
that there was too great a body of water, owing to a heavy 
fall of rain the preceding night, for successful angling; 
but I determined on taking a separate course, and pro- 
ceeded to a neighbouring brook, up which there was no 



Lordship exclaims, Alas ! those halcyon days in Tweed are ended, or reduced to 
a few days in spring, and a few in autumn. This change has been brought 
about by draining the sheep-farms on the hills. A little summer flood, that used 
to take a fortnight or three weeks to run off, prior to 1795, is now out in eight 
hours. 

" Sir H. Davy compares the Tweed now, and what it once was, to two houses 
covered with thatch or with slate. 

" Trout fishing, his Lordship much regrets, is likewise at an end. 

" Last year, 1836, we had not one single opportunity, and, in 1835, much the 
same; the draining has affected the smaller streams much the same as the Tweed 
itself." 

• I am unable to suppose, notwithstanding the strength of the above testimony, 
that many a good day's trout fishing may not yet be had in the Tweed, as well as 
in its tributary streams, at the proper seas«n. 

*F 3 
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mistake in supposing that the trout might have retreated 
from the superior torrent. Here I had, with a worm, such 
excellent success, that, in a few hours, I returned to Clo- 
venford with trout enough to fill three large dishes, which 
I exhibited in succession to my friends, when they made 
their appearances with long faces, indicative of their very 
different reception at the Tweed — where, in fact, they had 
been able to do nothing. 

No one worthy of the name of angler wantonly inflicts 
pain on the lowest creature in existence ; but this is quite 
another thing from that morbid sensibility which made 
an infidel Lord call Isaak Walton "a sentimental savage,"* 
and which invests the earth-worm, the daily and hourly 
victim of the spade and plough, with human capacity 
for suffering. If this is not to arraign the tender mercies 
of our kind and provident Creator, I know not what is ; 
and I could more readily exclaim with Wordsworth, 
in a fanciful mood, that — 

" T is my belief that every leaf 
Enjoys the air it breathes/ 



» 



than agree with Shakspeare, that — 



a 



The beetle which we tread upon, 
In corporal sufferance feels a pang as great 
As when a giant dies." 



* Another " Sentimental Savage," the pious and venerable " Rector of 
Barbam," speaking of earth-worms, remarks, that they " afford a delicious 
morsel to birds of every wing. The fisherman also baits his hook with them, and 
the ground-beetles often make a meal of them ; so that, had they no other use* 
still they would be a very important part of creation." — Kiuby's Bridgewater 
Treatise ,i. 341. 
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At all events my friend C. and myself were anglers 
not to be satisfied with a rise or a nibble ; we liked to fill 
our baskets, and we seldom failed of doing so. Many a 
morning, in the hottest part of summer, might we have 
been seen, at sun-rise, ascending Tweed's silver stream, 
and casting from the middle of the river our ground-bait 
before us, with success never to be forgotten. Our amuse* 
ment lasted till about eight or nine o'clock, when the 
water either became too illumined for our sport, or the 
trout, having finished their breakfast, gave us a hint to 
think of our own. The best fly-fishing in the Tweed is 
about the middle or the latter end of May, when, on 
favourable days and hours, the water seems alive with the 
finny multitude, and the experienced fly-fisher may amuse 
himself to his heart's content. Earlier than this the tribu- 
tary streams will not have poured in their full supplies. 
Not but that Father Tweed has a progeny of his own ; for 
Mr. Fenwick, my very skilful and intelligent preceptor in 
the art of Tweed-fishing, informed me that, at an earlier 
season of the year, trouling with a par-tail, the inferior 
half, that is, of the little fish of which I have already 

spoken, is an admirable mode of fishing, sure sport and 

1 ... 

large fish ; and although I was too late to enjoy it in per- 
fection, I had experience enough of this spirited mode of 
angling to credit all he said in its praise. I had no oppor- 
tunity of trying minnows as a bait, never having been able 
to procure them when wanted, which is when the water, 
subsiding after heavy rain, is getting to be of a porter 
colour. We had always, however, a supply of tough earth- 
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worms (for such only will bear the strong current and 
rough bottom of the Tweed), which we procured, of the 
best quality, and at little expense, from a dealer at Edin- 
burgh, and preserved in jars filled with damp moss 
frequently renewed. These ensured us good sport in the 
above state of the river ; but, I believe, that with minnows, 
we should have caught an assortment of larger and choicer 
fish, for there appeared to be as many varieties of trout as 
there were tributary streams. I recollect catching one 
which bore on one side of it the exact impression of the 
substances against which it had laim in its winter retreat ; 
thus affording evident proof that it must have remained a 
considerable time in a fixed position and place. 

The flies we used were of the simplest kind, and were 
made by ourselves of feathers from the wings, chiefly of 
woodcocks, grouse, starlings, and larks, with the addition 
of a little appropriate dubbing. Early in the season, when 
the river was full and not over clear, the grouse wings 
furnished us with our best materials, and we found it by no 
means difficult to adapt the size and hue of the flies, ac- 
cording to the force and colour of the stream, to the sight 
and taste of our customers. The great secret in Tweed- 
fishing, I might say in all fishing, but in the ever-varying 
Tweed especially, consists in using the right bait at the 
right time. I have heard Mr. Fenwick say, that early in 
the year, when, with the par-tail, he has loaded himself 
with fish, he has often met a forlorn Angler who had been 
unable to get a single trout to rise at his fly. Yet this 
mode of fishing (namely, with the par-tail,) appeared to be 
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by no means common. I had sprained my ancle ; and to 
give it rest, was sitting alone in the little parlour of our 
Inn, when a handsome coach-and-four drove up, to my no 
small surprise, and stopped to bait the horses. Seeing a 
single gentleman in it I invited him to alight and partake 
of some refreshment which then happened to be on the 
table. This he readily did, and we were soon engaged in 
active conversation on the subject of fishing, he being a 
professed angler, and moreover the intimate friend of " a 
Mr. Scott" whom I mentioned as being with us. He had 
never seen the trouling tackle adapted to the par-tail, which 
Mr. Fenwick had taught us to prepare, and was so much 
pleased with it, that I made him a present of some as a 
pattern, which he gladly accepted. 

The gentleman in question proved to be the well-known 
Lord Somerville. My short interview with this accom- 
plished nobleman was most agreeable. I subsequently 
traced him in his intercourse with the agricultural world, 
but I never again had the pleasure of seeing him ; and he 
has long since departed from this earthly scene. So has 
Scott ! So has Collins ! How grateful ought I to be 
for my prolonged and happy life ! How sensible of the 
mercy of that dispensation of Providence which enables 
us to associate, with the memory and warning of departed 
friends, the most pleasing recollections, and teaches us, in 
fact, that, whilst time is ever on the wing, the uncertainty 
of life, by keeping out of sight the day of our own de- 
parture, serves but to put us on our guard, without disqua- 
lifying us for the enjoyment of the passing hour. Here, 
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also, I cannot help remarking, that courtesy, like honesty, 
is good policy, and none will find it more so than travel- 
lers. Had Collins and myself been otherwise than accom- 
modating, we should have lost the pleasure of a personal 
acquaintance with one of the greatest men of our day ; and 
the very trifling attention paid by me to Lord Somerville 
would have procured for us, as we subsequently under- 
stood, many welcome attentions, had we remained a longer 
time at the Tweed ; his Lordship's residence being suffi- 
ciently near to have admitted of it. Indeed, the above 
maxim cannot be too strongly impressed upon English- 
men in their travels, their cautious and distant manners 
being known, not unfrequently, to lead them into the 
opposite extreme. I shall, therefore, interrupt my narra- 
tion to mention what once occurred to me at Paris. My 
friend P — and myself were at the door of the " Couvent 
des petits Augustins," where a vast number of interesting, 
but scattered monuments, preserved from the ravages of 
the Revolution, had been collected and arranged, and were 
purchasing a catalogue raisonne of their treasures, when 
two ladies, with a liveried footman in attendance, ap- 
proached, and were evidently at a loss for the few franks 
required in payment for a similar catalogue. Seeing their 
dilemma, I stepped forward, and, presenting at the same 
time my card, offered to pay the required sum, which was 
readily accepted ; and we together viewed the contents of 
the convent. The following day there came a laced valet to 
our hotel with a small packet, having a magnificent seal on 
it, with arms indicative of princely rank, addressed to me. . 
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I did not at the moment recollect the little adventure of the 
precedingday, and proceeded 4o investigate the arcana of the 
billet with no small curiosity, when I found my debt repaid, 
and a most polite invitation to my friend and myself, from the 
Margravine of Anspach, to her evening parties, mention- 
ing on what evenings she was at home. I was then on the 
eve of departure from Paris, and therefore never waited on 
her Highness there ; but a year or two afterwards she 
renewed her civilities, by sending me an invitation, through 
my cousin, the lady of the late General Hughes, to attend 
her private theatricals at Wanstead House, which I once 
did, in company with Mrs. Hughes. 

These are very trifling anecdotes, it must be confessed ; 
but they may serve to point a moral, without making pre- 
tensions to adorn a tale. The last, however, has drawn me 
further than I intended, from my tale of Tweedside, with 
which I will now proceed. 

I have no doubt of Mr. Fenwick's being right in 
saying that, early in the season, the par-tail is a most 
certain and deadly bait. But to ensure its success, it is 
necessary to be acquainted with the different fords, and 
best and safest reaches of the Tweed, for you must be pre- 
pared to dash into the middle of the stream, taking care to 
be well and roughly shod; and then, wading with the 
current up to, and sometimes even above, your middle, 
you have to cast your bait at some distance before you, 
and spin it from side to side. Fish, from one to two 
pounds, will soon be in action and strike boldly ; and, if 
your tackle be of the best description, none need escape, 
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foT they are sure to hook themselves fast, and with very 
little management, you may bring them, by mere strength 
of gear, first to the surface, and then within your grasp. 
Then on again — slowly and steadily — for the Tweed is 
never a stream to be trifled with. It is apt to rise, rapidly 
and unexpectedly ; and even in the month of June I was 
once not a little perplexed at a usually very safe ford. It 
was with great difficulty that I could keep upon my legs, 
and was rejoiced to regain the bank from which I had 
descended. On another occasion I have reason to believe 
that I was the means of saving my friend Collins's life. 
We crossed the river in the morning, and had been fishing 
for several hours up the stream, without being sensible 
of much, if any, increase of its depth. But there must 
have been a heavy fall of rain, higher up, which occa- 
sioned the Tweed to swell rapidly, and to roll along with 
considerably increased force; for, on re -crossing, I found 
that the waters had risen a foot at least. Still there 
seemed to be no danger, and I never thought of waiting 
for my companion. His screams, however, soon caught 
my ear. He was taken by surprise, and, when he had 
scarcely reached the middle of the stream, became panic- 
struck, and cried out lustily for assistance* I hastened 
back to him, and found him motionless, and in the utmost 
alarm ; but, the moment he could seize my arm, his fears 
ceased, and so ended what had nearly proved to him a fatal 
adventure. 

But if the Tweed be thus, at times, terrific, so as to 
illustrate the words of the poet — 
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" I have seen Tweed's silver streams, glistening in the sun's beams. 
Turn drumly and dark as they rolled on their way," 

yet, let me assure the tranquil angler, that, whilst such 
dangers as are here adverted to, may easily be guarded 
against, its charms are countless, and its attractions, as a 
trout-stream, unrivalled. I venture to give this as my 
opinion after having visited many of the most celebrated 
rivers abroad and at home.* 

Nevertheless, my present purpose is not to write a history 
of Tweed-fishing, for which I am ill qualified ; but to in- 
dulge in grateful recollections of u Auld lang syne/' and 
mainly, to record an incident which befel me during my 
last visit and residence at Clovenford. C, and myself, as 
I have said, were sole occupants of the portion of our little 
Inn allotted to company, and were, one day, reposing in 
our chairs after our usual exercise, when suddenly we were 
broken in upon by mother Trumbull, our hostess, who, in 
a great bustle and alarm, announced to us, that the Sheriff 
was come ! the Sheriff was come ! what should she do P 
He always put up at her house when his official duties 
called him into that neighbourhood, and if she sent him 
away now, perhaps he might never come there again. 
We knew nothing about the Sheriff, but we had been very 
well treated by her husband, Sandy Trumbull, and herself, 
and we should have much regretted their losing, through 
us, the Sheriff's company, with his attendant groom and two 
saddle horses. Although, therefore, we were in possession, 

* Compare Note, p. 52. 
VOL. II. G 
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and had so far the power in our own hands, we immediately 
proposed to admit him into our parlour, and to allot him a 
small dormitory, on the same floor with the parlour, and 
communicating with it, which our Irish friend, on a former 
occasion, had occupied very little to his satisfaction. This 
suggestion was far from making Mother Trumbull happy ; 
but, upon a conference forthwith held with the Sheriff 
himself, his cheerful salutation, and frank and gentlemanly 
address, were quite irresistible, and, without further parley, 
we assured him that if he liked to remain with us, we 
should be most happy to consent to any arrangement we 
could make for his accommodation. Dame Trumbull's eyes 
glistened with delight, and Sandy, who was likewise present 
to put in a persuasive word, if necessary, expressed, by the 
contour of his rosy face, his gratification, when it was settled 
that the Sheriff should have the smallest of our beds, and 
that C. and myself should jointly occupy the other; and this 
we continued to do for about a week, during which we were 
favoured with more or less of the Sheriffs company. The 
trio soon got to be very cozy ; and on our becoming mutually 
known to each other by name, Scott exclaimed, "Why 
this is singular enough — I have the name of Carlyon 
in my pocket ;" and, out he took a large roll of papers, 
which he said contained the unedited manuscript of the 
Romance of Sir Tristram, from the Advocates' Library, 
being the sole relic of the muse of "Thomas the Rhymer," 
of Erceldowne. " You are a Cornishman, of course," he 
said to me, " and can tell me whether there is any sea-port 
at present in Cornwall of your name, for such there certainly 



was in former days, as you will see by the history which 
I have hare, and which, if it suit your taste and you can 
tind time, you may read, and tell me what you think of 
it, as I am preparing the manuscript lor the press." I (old 
liim how little conversant I was with these ancient chroni- 
cles, hut that Mr. Polivhelo, who was then writing a history 
of Cornwall, would he much interested in the discovery and 
elucidation of a manuscript so connected with that county, 
and that I would readily write to him on the subject; and 
this, with many other matters, kept us deeply engaged in 
conversation that evening, not only whilst we remained 
below-stairs, but afterwards on our pillows ; and whether 
they were of down or not was immaterial, for, with 
our new acquaintance, to talk was nearly as much the 
order of the night, as of the day ; and, fortunately, we were 



all at a time of life when " 
balmy sleep," might be bettei 
years. As soon as I could, 
inserted, to Mr. Polwhele, \vl 
liim at the very time when hi 



dispensed with than in later 
I wrote a letter, hereafter 
ich, it will be seen, reached 
was engaged on the sub- 



ject of the Romance of Morte Arthur, in the form of a 
Supplement to the 1 1 th Chapter of the 2d Book of Ins His- 
tory of Cornwall, a work which, for extent and variety of 
research, and tin- consequent abnnd.nicc of l'iiv and inter- 
esting information, baa scarcely its equal in the volumes of 
Provincial History. Unfortunately, the pen of this elegant 
and ready writer ran on, amidst his heaps uf learned and 
promiscuous lore, without stopping for the purpose of 
J that orderly selection and arrangement of mate- 
c 2 
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rials which, by diffusing a more equable light over the 
whole, tend to enhance their value, and claim to public 
patronage. It is much to be regretted, that the evening of 
this industrious and learned scholar's life was not employed 
in abridging and putting in order the varied stores of rare 
and interesting information, scattered over his miscellaneous 
writings, and his History of Cornwall in particular. The 
task would have been by no means irksome to him, and it 
was due, not only to himself, but to the numerous friends, 
likewise, who supplied him with so many valuable contribu- 
tions. His History of Cornwall, at present, is too much 
like a pathless forest, overgrown, but abounding in objects 
of interest which are perpetually presenting themselves 
unawares, and to which, from want of a clue, we are 
unable, when we wish, to retrace our steps. 

To return from this digression ; it was at the close of 
the above-mentioned Supplement, that Mr. Polwhelesays, — 
€t I now approach the object which I have all along had 
in view, while I proceed to state, that of the ' Morte Arthur/ 
Gibbon has made a very curious use. The historian 
insinuates, from some expressions, it seems, in the romance, 
that the Cornish are cowards !!! But can a sarcasm in a 
mere romance be admitted as sufficient evidence in the 
<sase before us ? " " The wish to see the origin of the 
French Romance in some measure illustrated, must be 
natural to every Cornishman of liberal education ; " and 
immediately afterwards, he subjoins in a note, "I have 
now little doubt that the French romance was borrowed 
from Sir Tristram of Scotland ; a poem of which, till this 
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y hour, I never heard ; and which, by as remarkable a 
coincidence as ever happened in literature, was announced 
to me, as I was writing the above paragraph, in a letter 
from a friend on the banks of the Tweed. This letter is 
dated Sept. 1st, 1803. 

"Mr. Scott, of Edinburgh," says my friend, "is pre- 
paring to republish an old metrical romance, entitled Sir 
Tristram. The edition in question will be made from an 
unique copy in the Advocates' library- in Edinburgh, not 
for the intrinsic merit of the romance, as a poetical produc- 
tion, which would never have caused its being rescued from 
confinement, but as a genuine record, too valuable to 
remain hanging by a single thread. This sole relic of 
Thomas the Rhymer's muse, is the oldest specimen we 
possess of compositions of this kind, and one of the few 
thut can be proved decidedly of British origin. It is 
referred to by Robert de Brune in his metrical annals of 
England (published by Ilearne), and was translated into 
French very early in the thirteenth century, after which, 
probably, it was dilated into a prose romance, in French, of 
considerable length, in which Sir Tristram figures as a 
knight of the round table; whereas no mention is made 
of King Arthur, either by Thomas of Erceldowne, or his 
French translator. Tho principal dramatis persons are 
Mark, King of Cornwall, Ysonde his Queen, and bis 
nephew Sir Tristram. Of course the story abounds in 
wondrous exploits, but from the frequent references that 
have been made to it, and tho veneration which Still attaches 
to the memory of tie author, the fiction, perhaps, is mure 
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closely interwoven with truth than usually happens. The 
topography may, for the most part, be ascertained at the 
present day; and the few exceptions, fairly referable to the 
stroke of time, may consequently be looked upon as no 
inaccurate guide towards ascertaining the former existence 
of places now withdrawn from view. Mention is more 
than once made of a Cornish port of the name of 
Carlioun. If the circumstance of the existence of this 
romance interest you, it will much gratify me, and I am 
happy in having Mr. Scott's permission to say, that the 
respect which he entertains for you, as a historian and 
poet, makes him anxious to assist you, should it lie in his 
power, in your historic pursuits. Has his ' Minstrelsy of 
the Scottish Border* fallen into your hands ? If not, I 
shall not incur the risk of having to apologize to you for 
calling your attention to a very interesting and elegant 
specimen of the fruits of ' Local Attachment.' 

" Mr. Scott is likewise desirous that Mr. Whitaker, our 
worthy historian of Manchester, should be informed of 
the high esteem in which he is held on his side the Tweed ; 
nor does any one esteem him more highly than Mr. Scott 
himself. 

" As my sheet will admit of it, I may as well send 
you the first stanza of the Romance. 



1 I was at Erceldowne, 

Witb Tomas spak y thare ; 

Ther herd y rede in roune, 
Who Tristrem gat and bare, 

Who was king with crown ; 
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And wha him fosterd yare ; 
And who was bold baroun, 

As thair elders ware, 
Bi yere ; — 

Tomas tells in town, 
This aventours as thai ware.' " C. C." 

Mr. Polwhele proceeds to say — " My curiosity rests not 
here. I have this day (January 16th, 1804,) written to 
Mr. Scott, and will report his answer." Afterwards, he 
adds — " I am favoured with Mr. Scott's answer, dated 
Castle-street, Edinburgh, 27th January, 1804. It is as 
follows : — 

" Sir, 

u I am honoured with your letter of the 16th Jan., 
and lose no time in communicating such information about 
Sir Tristram as I think may interest you. Tristram (of 
whose real existence I cannot persuade myself to doubt) 
was nephew to Mark, King of Cornwall. He is said to 
have slain, in single combat, Morough of Ireland, and, by 
his success in that duel, to have delivered Cornwall from 
a tribute which that kingdom paid to Angus, King of 
Leinster. Tristram was desperately wounded by the 
Irish warrior's poisoned sword, and was obliged to go to 
Dublin to be cured, in the country where the venom had 
been confected. Ysonde, or Ysondi, daughter of Angus, 
accomplished this cure, but had nearly put him to death 
upon discovering that he was the person who had slain her 
uncle. Tristram returned to Cornwall, and spoke so highly 
in praise of the beautiful Ysonde, that Mark sent him to 
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demand her in marriage. This was a perilous adventure 
for Sir Tristram, but by conquering a dragon, or, as other 
authorities bear, by assisting King Angus in battle, his 
embassy became successful, and Ysonde was delivered into 
his hands to be conveyed to Cornwall. But the Queen of 
Ireland had given an attendant damsel a philtre or a 
phrodisiac to be presented to Mark and Ysonde on their 
bridal night. Unfortunately the young couple, while at 
sea, drank this beverage without being aware of its effects. 
The consequence was the intrigue between Tristram and 
Ysonde, which was very famous in the middle ages. The 
romance is occupied in describing the artifices of the lovers 
to escape the observation of Mark, the counterplots of the 
courtiers' jealousy of Tristram's favour, and the anxious 
credulity of the King of Cornwall, who is always imposed 
upon, and always fluctuating betwixt doubt and confidence. 
At length he banishes Tristram from his court, who retires 
to Brittanye (Bretagne), where he marries another Ysonde, 
daughter of the Duke of that British settlement. From 
vivid recollection of his first attachment, he neglects his 
bride, and, returning to Cornwall in various disguises, 
renews his intrigue with the wife of his uncle. At length, 
while in Brittanye, he is engaged in a perilous adventure, 
in which he receives an arrow in his old wound. No one 
can cure the gangrene but the Queen of Cornwall, and 
Tristram dispatches a messenger, entreating her to come 
to his relief. The confidant of his passion is directed, if 
his embassy be successful, to hoist a white sail upon his 
return, and if otherwise, a black one. Ysonde, of Brittanye, 



the wife of Tristram, overhears these instructions, and on 
the return of the vessel, with lier rival on board, fired with 
jealousy, she tells her husband falsely, that the sails are 
black. Tristram concfodfng himself abandoned by Ysonde, 
of Cornwall, throws himself back and dies. Meantime the 
Queen lands and hastens to the succour of her lover — find- 
ing him dead, she tlrrows herself on the body, and dies 
also. 

" Thi3 is the outline of the story of Tristram, so much 
celebrated in ancient times. As early as the eleventh 
century his famous sword is said to have been found in the 
grave of a King of the Lombards. The loves of Tristram 
and Ysonde are alluded to in the songs of y* King of 
Navarre, who flourished about 1226, and also in Chretien 
de Troyes, who died about 1200. During the thirteenth 
century, To/nas of Erceldown, Earlstown in Berwickshire, 
called the Rhymer, composed a metrical history of their 
amours. He certainly died previous to 1299, His work 
is quoted by Robert de Bronue.with very high encomium. 
For some account of this extraordinary personage, I venture 
to refer you to a compilation of ballads, entitled the 
minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, 2d Edit. v. ii. p. 262, 
where I have endeavoured to trace his history. It is his 
metrical romance which I am publishing, not from a Scot- 
tish manuscript of coeval date, but from an English 
manuscript apparently written during the minority of Ed- 
ward III. The transcriber quotes Tomas as his authority, 
and professes to tell the talc of Sir Tristram, as it was told to 
him by the author. The stanza is very peculiar, and the 
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language concise to obscurity; in short, what Robert de 
Brunne called, in speaking of his Tristram, 'queinte Inglis' 
not to be generally understood even at the time when it 
was written. The names are all of British, or, if you please, 
of Cornish derivation, as Morgan Riis, Brengwain, Urgan, 
Menadoc, &c. 

" It appears, by a most fortunate coincidence, that Mr. 
Douce, with whose literary fame and antiquarian researches 
you are probably acquainted, possesses two fragments of a 
metrical history of Sir Tristram, in the French, or I should 
rather say, in the romance language. One of them refers 
expressly to Tomas, as the best authority upon the history 
of Tristram, though he informs us that other minstrels 
told the story somewhat differently. All the incidents of 
these fragments occur in my MS., though much more 
concisely narrated in the latter. The language resembles 
that of Mad. Marie. Tintagel castle is mentioned as 
Mark's residence; a fairy castle which was not always 
visible. In Tomas's romance, the capital of Cornwall is 
called Caerlioun, as I apprehend Castrum Leonense, the 
chief town of the inundated district of Lionesse, from which 
Sir Tristram took his surname. The English and French 
Poems throw great light upon each other. 

" When the art of reading became more common, the 
books of chivalry were reduced into prose, the art of the 
minstrel being less frequently exercised. Tristram shared 
this fate, and his short story was swelled into a large folio, 
now before me, printed at Paris in 1514. In this work, 
the story of Tristram is engrafted upon that of King 
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Arthur, the romance of the Round Table being then a 
beigbt of popularity. Many circumslances are added, 
which do nut occur in the metrical copies. It is here that 
the heresy concerning the cowardice of the Cornish nation 
first appears ; there is not the least allusion to it in the 
ancient poems, mid it IS merely introduced to give effect to 
some comic adventures, in which Mark (le my coux) is 
very roughly handled ; and to others, in which certain 
knights, presuming upon the universal poltroonery of the 
Cornish, attack Tristram, and, according to the vulgar 
phrase, "catch a tartar." This volume is slated to be 
compiled by Luce, Lord of the castle of Gaft, near Salis- 
bury, a name perhaps fictitious. But Luce, if that was 
his real name, is not singular in chasing the history of 
Tristram for ihe groundwork of his folio. There are two 
immense MSS. on the same subject in the Duke of Hox- 
bnrgh's library, and one in the national library at Paris, 
and probably many others. The Morte Arthur, which you 
mention, is a book of still less authority- (lian the Paris 
folio. It is not a history of the Cornish hero in particular, 
but a bundle of extracts, made by Sir T. Mallory, from the 
French romances themselves, founded on the more ancient 
metrical lais and jests; I suppose, however, Gibbon had 
not Malloiy's authority for his observation, which he pro- 
bably derived from the elegant abridgment ol Sir Tristram, 
(I mean of the prose folio) published by Treason, in Ex- 
traits des Roinains do la Chcvalerie. 

" I would willingly add to this scrambling letter, a 
specimen of the romance of Tomas of Erceldouue, hut for 
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the hope of soon having it in my power to send the book 
itself, which is in the press. I fear that, in wishing to 
gratify your curiosity, I have been guilty of conferring 
much tediousness' upon you; but as it is possible I may 
have omitted some of the very particulars you wish to 
know, I have only to add, that it will give me the highest 
pleasure to satisfy, as far as I am able, any of Mr. Pol- 
whele's inquiries, to whose literary and poetical fame our 
northern capital is no stranger. On my part, I am curious 
to know if any recollection of Sir Tristram (so memorable 
elsewhere) subsists in his native country, whether by tra- 
dition, or in the names of places. Also, whether tradition 
or history points at the existence of such a place as Carlioun, 
which Tomas thus describes : — 

' Tristremes ship was yare ; 

He asked his benisoun ; 
The haven he gan out fare, 

It hight Carlioun : 
Nighen woukes, and mare 

He hobled up and doun ; 
A wind to will him bare, 

To a stede there him was boun, 
Neighe hand ; 

Deivelin hight the toun, 
An haven in Ireland. 1 

I may just add, that Tristram is described as a celebrated 
musician and chess-player, and as the first who laid down 
regular rules for hunting. I beg to be kindly remembered 
to Mr. Carlyon, to whom I am much obliged for giving 
me an opportunity to subscribe myself, Sir, 

" Your most obedient humble Servant, 

" Walter Scott. 1 
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To have thus fallen in, accidentally, with a person fur- 
nished with information connected with my native county, 
and so peculiarly interesting to myself, must have been 
very gratifying even if there had been nothing else to 
throw a glow of sunshine over the scene. But this was 
but one among many incidents which tended to repay us 
for the readiness with which we accommodated the Sheriff 
with all the room we could spare, and all he wanted ; for 
from our first acquaintance till he quitted the neighbourhood, 
about a week in all, his attentions to us were unremitting ; 
and all the return we could make was a present of trout to 
some friends of his upon whom we called in company with 
him. One day he took us with him to dine at Melrose, 
where we were to have met the celebrated African traveller, 
Mungo Park ; but it unfortunately happened* that he was 
prevented joining our party. There was a brother of his 
present ; and my friend and myself, after spending a plea- 
sant day, were gratified, on our return home in the 
evening, by Scott's recital of the beautiful lines on Milrose 
Abbey, 

" If thou would'st view fair Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight," &c &c. 

# 

with which the second Canto of the " Lay of the Last 
Minstrel" commences. 

I am not able to say whether he had at that time com- 
mitted any of " The Lay " to paper, but he was full of it, 
and recited long passages whenever the occasion, or the 
scene, afforded a fit opportunity. 

VOL. II. h 
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The day on which I was kept at home by a sprained 
ancle, C. spent, throughout, with Mr. Scott; and I 
cannot forget the strong terms in which he expressed the 
gratification he had received from his day's excursion, when 
he and his kind companion rejoined me in the evening. 
They had been making a sort of raide, for purposes of 
the sheriffalty, through part of Selkirkshire; and skirting 
the banks of the Ettrick, had penetrated into a most beau- 
tiful and romantic country. It has not, indeed, the grandeur 
of highland scenery, but the hills, verdant to the summits, 
and rounded as if for the convenience of the flocks that de- 
pastured them, afforded a landscape of a singularly inter- 
esting character. 

No unimportant part of the ceremony of the day con- 
sisted of a convivial dinner, at the house of a substantial 
yeoman, far up the dale ; and so entirely well pleased was 
C. with the hospitality he had experienced, that he 
not only ventured to assure me a hearty welcome at the 
same quarters, a short time afterwards, but made it an ad- 
ditional inducement to me to take a day's fishing in the 
Ettrick. I was delighted with the scenery, and our suc- 
cess with our rods had been such as nearly to enable us to 
fill our baskets when we arrived, early in the afternoon, 
at the house of C.'s friend, which was situated only a 
few hundred yards from the river. We were somewhat 
tired from our day's exercise, (for fishing, well followed, is 
not merely a delightful pastime, but a trial, likewise, of 
strength) and our appetite, sharpened with the pure atmo- 
sphere we had been inhaling, would have been equal, after 
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ten minutes' repose, to any task the best-replenished board 
could set us. We approached the garden-gate of the 
Ettrick yeoman ; it was a remarkably neat but lonely resi- 
dence; not a soul was there to be seen; the labourers 
were probably at their work ; the dinner hour was passed 
and the table cleared, and we were not long in discovering 
the adverse fortune which awaited us. The owner himself, 
a rubicund, fat, and funny-looking figure, replied to our 
knock, by opening the door to us, and, little prescient of 
his visitors, was forthwith greeted by C, whom he could 
not fail of recognising as the merry friend of the Sheriff, 
who had so lately feasted at his board, and participated in 
the exhilarating influences of the convivial glass, and all 
the joyous incidents of a party where the spirit of Scott 
had communicated its enlivening impulse to the flow of 
mirth. These recollections flashed, no doubt, like light- 
ning, on his mind. He had been particularly pleased with 
C, who had a good-humoured anecdote for every one, 
and every occasion, and, on parting, he invited him, again 
and again, to repeat his visit before he took leave of the 
Tweed. But never was a visit less opportune than ours. 
He had probably been enjoying a siesta, after a hearty 
dinner, when our knock startled him ; for his presence of 
mind in a great measure forsook him, and his embarrass- 
ment was so painfully obvious that, after sitting a short 
time with him in his parlour, and partaking of a biscuit 
and a sip of mountain dew, we felt bound in charity to 
release him as soon as we possiby could. We therefore 
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disburdened ourselves of some of our trout, a poor consola- 
tion, I fear, for the pain we bad occasioned, and took a 
hasty leave. Disappointed and hungry, I was much inclined 
to take my friend C. to account, but he vindicated himself 
from the charge of an exagerated statement of what had 
passed on the former day ; and, in fact, the case was very 
clear, for the jolly little yeoman had said, no doubt, a 
thousand civil things in the fulness of his heart, never 
dreaming of being thus taken by surprise; whilst his 
chagrin and distress may have had some connection with 
the existing state of his larder, and his conscious inability 
therefore to support the character for hospitality which he 
had acquired. It was an instance of the ingrata (not the 
grata) superveniens hora, very trying to that state of the 
nerves peculiar to the British temperament, especially 
when remote from the attrition of society ; but to which 
the more vivacious Frenchman is an entire stranger. 
Taken by surprise, he would, under similar circumstances, 
have condoled with us on the state of the larder, paid us a 
thousand compliments, compared his mountain-dew to 
nectar, and the remnant of his haggis to something very 
inferior to what he could have wished to place before us. 

What was now to be done ? We had fish in plenty 
left, but no means of frying them ; we had money too in 
our pockets, and would willingly have put those well-known 
lines to the test — 

" He that hath travelled life's dull round/' &c. 

but no inn of any description was there in these parts ; 
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none nearer than our little Tweedside inn, from which we 
were many a long mile distant, and to which we were little 
disposed, dinnerless as we were, to shape a direct course. 
At length C, albeit rather daunted with our recent ill 
success, had the courage to suggest that we should make 
one more experiment, in the way of raising supplies, and 
call at the house of another of the Sheriffs friends, about 
a mile lower down the vale. It was too late, however, as we 
conjectured, from past experience, for dinner, and much 
too early for supper — and we took into consideration like- 
wise, that if we should be in luck, and timed our visit well, 
we might have a chance of getting beds, as well as board. 
So we loitered and angled on, with as much spirit as we 
could muster, till, the evening being sufficiently advanced, 
we ventured to approach the scene of our second experi- 
ment. Here, after a modest knock or two, we were readily 
admitted into a snug little parlour, and were welcomed by 
the respectable, but rather hard-featured governor, who, 
being made of sterner stuff than his neighbour, showed no 
manner of embarrassment, notwithstanding C. lost no 
time in opening the purport of our visit. He fully acknow- 
ledged our claims, and said he was right glad to show any 
civilities in his power to strangers, one of whom had been so 
cordially introduced to him by the Sheriff— so it was quickly 
arranged that we should sleep, as well as sup, under his 
roof. But, as we had not resolution enough to confess that, 
trusting to the hospitality of the Ettrick yeomanry, we had 
omitted to bring any eatables with us, and, in fact, had 
tasted nothing but a wee-bit of biscuit for the last ten or 
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twelve hours, at least an hour elapsed before we were 
ushered into another parlour, where we were joined by the 
lady of the house and two bonny lasses, her daughters, 
and supped and spent the evening very agreeably. We 
could, I believe, have managed to eat a poached egg or two 
more, but having pretty well cleared what was set before 
us, and seeing a breakfast in futuro, we retired to rest with 
grateful hearts, if not with loaded stomachs. 

Nothing could be cleaner or more inviting than our two 
little beds, in the same room ; we never in our lives slept 
sounder ; and we learned a lesson which it has since been 
our lot and our duty to inculcate, that there is no better 
security for the morrow than the sound repose which fol- 
lows moderate repletion, with healthful exercise. Add to 
this the heather and the breeze, and then indeed does 
balmy sleep become " tired nature's kind restorer ; " the 
body is alert, the spirits are alike elastic, and there is a 
charm in life which the sluggard and mere voluptuary can 
never know. 

The following morning, after making an early and a hearty 
breakfast, we took leave of our hospitable friend and 
his family, and returned to our temporary home at Cloven- 
ford, no longer enlivened and rendered pre-eminently in- 
teresting by the company of Walter Scott, who, having 
completed the business which brought him into that 
neighbourhood, had returned to Edinburgh. It is out of 
my power to do justice to the kind attentions which he 
showed us, during our brief intercourse with him ; and how 
much has the gratification, great as it was at the time, been 
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enhanced by the circumstances of his subsequent career, 
and by the numberless recollections which, through so many 
years, they were perpetually awakening ! 

" His inexhaustible and captivating power of description 
has made the lochs, the glens, and mountains of Scotland 
objects of universal curiosity and admiration, while, by a 
rare and intuitive faculty of penetrating into the recesses 
of the human mind, and by possessing the most compre- 
hensive knowledge and masterly views of the history and 
antiquities of his country, he has unfolded the Scottish 
character, has exhibited it in all its genuine variety, has 
dispelled prejudices, and has, with enchanting interest, 
made it to be familiarly known in every corner of the 
world."- — Abbotsford Subscription. 

My recollection of him — his person — his manner of con- 
versation, amusing, instructive, frank, generous, and 
manly; his every look and gesture indicative of good 
nature, are still fresh in my memory, after a lapse of forty 
years. I was, one day, taking a walk with him along the 
banks of the Tweed, when, after going over the names of 
many a living and many a departed poet — for poetry 
seemed to be uppermost in his mind — he asked my opinion 
of Milton, particularly of his "Paradise Lost;" a question 
which, to the relief of my critical sagacity, was principally 
meant to be a prelude to his own immediate declaration — 
that it was far from being a favourite poem of his. He 
must have alluded to it abstractedly rather than analyti- 
cally, or with reference to detached parts, the exquisite 
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beauty, native truth, and pathos of which no one would 
more highly appreciate. 

It may be further said, that, had the mature produc- 
tions of Milton's Muse, so lovely in its earlier efforts, been 
unaffected by the events of that momentous and sombre 
period of our history, which threw a gloom over his mind, 
and darkened its* strong and deep lineaments, no spirits 
could be more congenial than Scott's and his. For not 
only are there many traits of amiability recorded of Milton, 
but there is an unction in some of his first effusions so 
delightfully cheerful, and so chastened with pure morality, 
that it is impossible to suppose that Scott did not derive 
unmixed pleasure from such sources. 

There is no question, notwithstanding the high enco- 
miums passed upon the Paradise Lost by men of the first 
rank in literature — by Addison, Johnson, and others — 
who have honoured it by elaborate criticisms, that it has 
often, when taken in its whole extent, proved wearisome to 
the reader, and has failed to approach the two unrivalled 
poems of antiquity in popular estimation or height of fame. 
When Johnson entered upon his critique of this great work 
of Milton, he seems to have felt something like the embar- 
rassment arising from awe. He is decidedly not at his 
ease. A greater work, he says, in quitting the Sonnets, 
calls for greater care. "I am now to examine Paradise 
Lost ; a poem which, considered with respect to design, 
may claim the first place ; and, with respect to perform- 
ance, the second, among the productions of the human 
mind." He labours accordingly, throughout the critique, 
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as if lie had a task to perform upon which his own reputa- 
tion, as well as Milton's, in some measure depended. 
Whereas, Addison loses sight of himself, and is lost sight 
of, in the interest which the work under examination 
inspires. " Milton/' Dr. Johnson tells us,* " has inter- 
woven the whole system of theology with such propriety, 
that every part appears to he necessary ; and scarcely any 
recital is wished shorter for the sake of quickening the 
progress of the main action." In another place he adds, 
"whoever considers the few radical positions which the 
Scriptures afforded him, will wonder hy what energetic 
operation Milton expanded them to such extent, and 
ramified them to so much variety, restrained, as he was, 
by religious reverence from licentiousness of fiction. 
Here is a full display of the united force of study and 
genius ; of a great accumulation of materials, with judg- 
ment to digest, and fancy to combine them. Milton was 
ahle to select from nature, or from story, from an ancient 
fable, or from modern science, whatever could illustrate or 
adorn his thoughts. An accumulation of knowledge 
impregnated his mind, fermented by study, and exalted 
by imagination." "But original deficience cannot be 
supplied. The want of human interest is always felt. 
Paradise Lost is one of the books which the reader 
admires and lays down, and forgets to take up again. 
None ever wished it longer than it is. Its perusal is a 
duty rather than a pleasure. We read Milton for instruc- 

* Nichols's Edition of the Works of the English Poets, vol. i. p. 223. 
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tion, retire harassed and over-burdened, and look elsewhere 
for recreation ; we desert our master, and seek for com- 
panions." Dr. Johnson, in fact, virtually admits, that the 
most interesting parts of Paradise Lost, in the accepta- 
tion of the generality of readers, are those which directly 
relate to our first parents, and the fortunes, or rather mis- 
fortunes, of our common nature. Yet he says, " the man 
and woman who act and suffer, are in a state which no 
other man or woman can ever know," and that " the 
reader, therefore, finds no transaction in which he can be 
engaged ; beholds no condition in which he can, by any 
effort of imagination, place himself; and has, consequently, 
little natural curiosity or sympathy;" whereas, in their 
first state, with reference at least to their sanctity of 
thought, and child-like innocency, they are what we should 
all aspire to be ; in their second state, what all of us, alas ! 
are. 

It is precisely when Milton "sent his faculties out upon 
discovery, into worlds where only imagination can travel, 
and delighted to form new modes of existence, and furnish 
sentiment and action to superior beings, to trace the 
counsels of hell, or accompany the choirs of heaven, that 
we falter in the midst of his sublimity ; that we experience 
no communion of sensation : but rather feel an awful ap- 
prehension that there is danger in thus blending things 
revealed and sacred, with things which, if not altogether 
profane, are not written for our instruction in the Book of 
Life. This it is that makes us lay the poem down, never 
perhaps to be resumed, were it not for the fascinations 
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which the Poet has thrown around its more familiar 
scenes.* Dr. Johnson says that "Milton knew human 
nature only in the gross, and had never studied the shades 
of character, nor the combinations of concurring, or the 
perplexity of contending, passions. He had read much, 
and knew what books could teach ; but had mingled little 
in the world, and was deficient in the knowledge which 
experience must confer." With much more confidence it 
may be affirmed, that Scott was a complete man of the 
world, both by disposition and habits. Far less learned 
than Milton, he had nevertheless read much, with the 
advantage of a most retentive memory ; and, with a greater 
regard to the pecuniary recompense of his labours, he yet 
scorned to prostitute his talents to mere lucre, endeavouring 
unceasingly to improve and delight mankind. To the 
credit of the age in which he lived, his success must have 
far exceeded his expectations. He gained more money by 
his writings, and a brighter fame, with less admixture of 
envy, than ever perhaps fell to the lot of any other author. 
At the time of my falling in with him, his ardent 
patriotism had led him to become Quartermaster of the 
Royal Mid-Lothian Light Cavalry, Volunteers, f which 
loyal corps owed its origin [his biographer Mr. Lockhart 
informs us] to his own and his friend Mr. Skerries' 
exertions. 

In the " Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border," there is 



* See "Early Years," Vol. I. p. 303. ' 

+ Paymaster, Quartermaster, and Secretary.— Lockhabt's L\fe, vol. i. p. 259. 
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a cc War Song," written by him for the Royal Edinburgh 
Dragoons. 

" To horse ! to horse ! the standard flies ; 

The bugles sound the call ; 
The Gallic navy stems the seas, 
The voice of battle 's on the breeze) 

Arouse ye, one and all ! 

From high Dunedon's towers we come, 
A band of brothers true/' &c. &c. 

Scott's Minstrelsy, vol. iii. p. 417. 

The corps of volunteers to which the above song was 
addressed, we are told in a note, was raised in 1797, con- 
sisting of gentlemen, mounted and armed at their own 
expense ; and was afterwards constituted the right troop 
of the Royal Mid-Lothian Light Cavalry. 

It is impossible, at the present day, to convey any ade- 
quate notion of the state of Great Britain at the time in 
question. Atheistical and revolutionary France had passed 
under the Iron sceptre of Buonaparte ; and Europe, with 
the exception of a single nation, lay prostrate at his feet. 
His legions, encamped upon the heights of Boulogne, 
were panting to descend upon our shores, eager to seize 
the rich possessions of his pursuing foe. We dared no 
longer rely upon our fleets alone, but were driven to the 
alternative of becoming an armed nation, or of preparing 
our necks for a foreign yoke. Separated from the Conti- 
nent of Europe by the straits of Dover only, it is an 
abuse of language, exclaimed the acute author of the 
u Foreign Policy of Nations," to talk of our security from 




invasion. " The transport of an army by sea is often 
more easy than the march over a considerable tract of 
land. The fate of a naval engagement is generally more 
quick, decisive, and dependent upon fortune, than the siege 
of barrier towns, or the forcing of mountainous passes ; 
and the elements may, by retaining the British fleets in 
Plymouth and Portsmouth, while they waft the enemy's 
squadrons from Brest to the Texel, destroy in a moment 
that bulwark to which we vainly intrusted our national 
defence, and render utterly useless the whole natural force 
of the country, winch, after a change of weather, may 
display, triumphantly, its flags over every sea in Europe, 
while lie Consular legiuns are revelling in the plunder of 
the Bank, or burning all the dock-yards in the kingdom. 
To say that England may trust to her fleets, then, is to 
recommend a fidl reliance upon the chance of a single 
battle, or tbe event of a sea chace ; to inculcate a silly 
confidence in good fortune, and lo advise, that the fate 
of Great Britain should be committed to the chances of 
ibe elements, the shifting of a wind, or (he settling of a 
fog. It is to her armies that every nation, insular or 
continental, must look for her sure and natural defence."* 
As if convinced of this, all England began to be on the 
alert. The drum and fife, or (lie awakening bugle, gave to 
every city, town, and hamlet, an animating air of gaiety 
and bustle, which had the happy effect of dissipating 
alarm, whilst il gave double energy to preparation. Tbe 
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learned members of our Universities, inverting the adage, 
" cedant anna togse," were under arms almost to a man. 
Grave Professors and Fellows of Colleges, each according 
to his collegiate rank and pretensions, were to be seen en- 
acting the part of officers, whilst their pupils, the under- 
graduates, were shouldering muskets, and learning practi- 
cally to form squares and other military configurations. 
Country squires, not already embodied in their respective 
militias, were the raw materials out of which were formed, 
with almost magical promptitude, Captains, Majors, and 
even Colonel-Commandants, throughout the rural districts ; 
whilst professional gentlemen, merchants, and tradesmen 
of every degree and denomination, were figuring in the 
chivalry of our towns, and displaying the badges of their 
respective ranks, from the sparkling epaulette to the dis- 
tinctive stripes of lace upon their sleeves. Meantime, the 
cunning contractors for the requisite supplies were every- 
where making fortunes, and snapping their fingers at 
honest John Bull, who was almost petrified at the rapid 
increase of taxes. It was in the contemplation of this 
perilous, yet virtually glorious crisis, that Scott said to me, 
" Oh ! that I could but distribute over the whole Island, 
Akenside's beautiful and heart-stirring ' Ode to the Coun- 
try Gentlemen of England.' It breathes a spirit that 
should be transfused into every heart. And I would have," 
he further added, " a sermon preached from every pulpit in 
the realm, on the text, (Nehemiah, c. iv, 14) ' Be not 
ye afraid of them ; remember the Lord, which is great and 
terrible, and fight for your brethren, your sons, and your 
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daughters, your wives, and your houses."' 1 am unable to 
sav whether or not this appropriate text was adopted by 
any of the popular preachers of the day ; but, as far as I 
could ill my own limited splii/rn, i look care to spread the 
knowledge of it, as well as of Akenside's Ode. Il is uol 
by theii writings merely that such as Scott ought to he 
judged. The effect of their daily conversation, and per- 
sonal influence on society, must be taken into account; 
and who shall presume to number the benefits that accrue, 
in all these various ways, from the energies of such patriotic, 
wise, and good men, to the generation in which they 
flourish ? 

Sir Walter was fond of cracking an occasional joke with 
our old hostess, Mother Trumbull, who was ikcidedly at the 
head of the establishment, old Sandy, her husband, being 
well content to enjoy bis pipe in the (.liiimuv corner, and eat 
the bread of idleness. His cara sposa was tall and some- 
what swarthy, with too much of the milk of human kind- 
ness for a Meg Muvileos, but a little in that way. She 
was a sincere member of the Scottish Kirk, and the 
dialogue between tlir Sheriff and her iisuliIIv turned upon 
some text of Scripture. It is pleasing beyond expression, 
to trace in the remembrance of this particular period, to 
myself so interesting — the prestige of Scott's future 
career. He had already risen above the horizon, and was 
prepared, by natural genius, and the habits of bis earlv 
life, to run precisely that brilliant course in which ho 
achieved so many victories. And here I cannot help re- 
verting to the contrast betwixt him and Milton. Aspiring 
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at Utopian perfection, the latter, by far the greater poet of 
the two, was engaged in perpetual conflict with the reli- 
gious and political institutions of his country, and, unable 
to find happiness in the realities of life, was not philoso- 
pher enough, with all his learning, to discover the founda- 
tion of his disappointment ; it never occurred to him to 
apply to himself, " quod petis hie est." He was a restless, 
proud, but conscientious Republican. 

Scott, on the other hand, was of a happy temperament ; 
and, with a capacity for enjoying life himself, it was his 
constant wish, and endeavour, to enable others to do the 
same. 

His were the glowing heart, and sparkling mien ; 
To be beloved — he needed but be seen. 
And now he *s resting in his lowly bed, 
To be beloved — he needs but to be read. 

Even when, owing to his unfortunate speculations with 
his Edinburgh Booksellers, he suddenly fell from the height 
of prosperity to narrow circumstances, his elasticity of mind 
and honesty of purpose would have enabled him, had life 
and health been prolonged, to have repaired his fortune and 
amplified his fame. 

Such as I saw him, during our short intercourse, he 
appears throughout his writings; in reading which I 
seem still to be in his company. At the age of thirty, 
which must have been about his age at the time I met 
him, the characters of most men, especially of such as are 
destined to perform a conspicuous part, are so far settled 



as 10 preserve a close identity with the remainder of their 
lives. The seed- lime is past, the blossoms have well-nigh 
disappeared, and a tolerably comet judgment may be 
formed of the advancing fruit. And as man, in his highest 
state of eullivali on, may be said to resemble, in his intellectual 
attributes, the ever -blooming ever-fruitmg orange-tree, so. 
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will be produced — the crop by which die sterling value of 
the tree is known. 

Perhaps I shall be excused for mentioning even the 
following trivial anecdote: — Sir Walter had with him 
at Clovenford two horses, both guiltless, I believe, of any 
stumbling propensity ; but. one day, when we were inspect- 
ing them, lie told us how a Scotch horsedeuler had evaded <ui 
awkward question. He was asked by a customer, whether 
a horse he was examining was not apt to come down. 
Apt to come down ! exclaimed the dealer indignantly — 
and no more was said upon the subject. This he related 
with so much archness, that I did not forget it; and I have 
more than once traced the exact turn of the anecdote in 
his Novels. For instance, in the Bride of Lainmer- 
moor — " Have ye no heard of our letter," said the mother- 
in-law to Caleb Ualderstone (whose wits were sent a wool- 
gathering by the question), " making our John the 
Queen's cooper for certain ? and scarce a chield that had 
ever hammered gird Upon tub but was applying for'it 5 " 

* Have I heard ! ! ! " said Caleb, {who now found how 
lite wind set) with an accent of exceeding contempt at the 
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doubt expressed — " Have I heard, quo she ! ! ! To be 
sure, he canna but hae heard," said the good woman. 

The kind inquiries which Sir Walter Scott occasionally 
made concerning me when he fell in with any mutual friend, 
led me, more than once, to think of writing to him ; and, 
when I heard that he was engaged in preparing a life 
of Buonaparte for the press, I began a letter, with the 
intention of giving him some account of the scene which 
I witnessed at a magnificent levee at the Tuilleries, when 
that wonderful man declared himself, for such was the 
real fact, first Consul for life. I had likewise been 
presented, by my friend Mr. J. H. Vivian, with a very 
interesting and well-written memoir of a conversation 
which, on his return from the congress at Vienna, he 
had with Buonaparte at Elba, a short time prior to his 
escape from that Island. But I shrunk, through mere 
diffidence, from making the purposed communication, and 
committed what I then wrote to the flames. It was not 
till towards the close, as it unhappily proved, of Sir 
Walter's life, that I again felt a desire to renew my 
acquaintance with him, and whilst I was considering how 
to effect this, my friend Dr. Collins died, and I determined 
to apprize him of this melancholy event, in a letter, of 
which the following is a copy : — 

"Truro, 1831. 

« M* Dear Sir, 

" I have reason to know from your repeated 
kind inquiries concerning us, that you have not for- 
gotten the two young fishermen who were so fortunate 
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as to have been quartered at Mother Trumbull's, on the 
banks of the Tweed, when the old lady claimed for you a 
prescriptive right of admission under the same humble roof 
with ourselves. 

" It was natural enough for us, but very kind of you, 
not to forget the circumstances of this occurrence. 

" Dr. Collins, I grieve to say, departed this life on the 
14th of last August, (1831,) after twenty-five years of 
great success and usefulness in his profession ; and I here- 
with send you, as my chief excuse for this letter, the fol- 
lowing brief notice of him, which appeared in our pro- 
vincial newspapers : — 

" ' Exeter, August 23, 1831. 
" ' On Sunday the 1 4th, of consumption, at St. Ewe, in 
Cornwall, Doctor Collins, for many years an eminent 
Physician in this city. To great skill in his profession, 
were united an attention and a tenderness of manner sin- 
gularly pleasing, which, not being the result of art, but the 
spontaneous effusion of a kind and beneficent nature, 
poured a balm into the wounds of those whom he could 
not cure.' 

" There was a fuller account, in a London paper, of his 
professional and philosophical attainments ; but that, which 
I send you, is from the heart, as well as the pen, of a 
near relation of his, and will suffice to remind you of one 
who was once much indebted to you for very kind and 
unlooked-for attentions, in which I participated, and for 
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which we were equally grateful. We were then, all of us, 
more or less, in the morning of life ; that morning was 
fair, and did not lead to disappointment with any of us. 
You had much the start then, and I most cordially con- 
gratulate you on the noble manner in which you have 
kept it. 

" When we met at the. Tweed, in the summer of 1803, 
' the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border* had made its ap- 
pearance; and ' the Lay of the Last Minstrel' was in 
great forwardness. I shall always recollect your animated 
recital, at Melrose Abbey, of the beautiful lines which 
have conferred immortality on those aspiring ruins. You 
had likewise with you, the then unedited manuscript of Sir 
Tristram, which enabled you to say to me, on our first meet- 
ing, that you had my name (a thoroughly Cornish one) in 
your pocket. I have likewise since ascertained, that the name 
of Tristram frequently occurs in the pedigree of the Carlyon 
family ; and it is the name, at this time, of the eldest son of 
the senior branch of the family. Coleridge,* of whom we 

* So late as April 22, 1828, we find the following characteristic notioe of Cole- 
ridge, in Sir Walter's journal : — 

" Lockhart and I dined with Sotheby, where we met a large party, the orator 
of which was that extraordinary man, Coleridge. After eating a hearty dinner; 
during which he spoke not a word, he began a most learned harangue on the 
Samothracian Mysteries, which he regards as affording the germ of all tales about 
fairies — past, present, and to come. He then diverged to Homer, whose Iliad he 
considered as a collection of poems by different authors, at different times, during 
a century. Morritt, a zealous worshipper of the old bard, was incensed at a 
system which would turn him into a polytheist, gave battle with keenness, and 
was joined by Sotheby. Mr. Coleridge behaved with the utmost complaisance 
and temper, but relaxed not from his exertions. Morritt' s impatience must have 
cost him an extra sixpence worth of snuff" — Lockhart' s Life of Sir W.Scott, 
vol. vii. p. 126, 1st edit. 




talked a. good deal, and Wordsworth, arc still living. 
saw and knew a good deal of the former, at one part 
of my life ; and I lately found, among my papers, a ma- 
nuscript copy of " His Fears in Solitude," the simplest and 
most beautiful of his " Sibyline leaves." My friend and 
schoolfellow. Sir Humphry Davy, another common ac- 
quaintance of ours, has paid (alas! too soon) the debt of 
nature. The world valued him chiefly as a Chymist, but 
he was by nature a Poet ; and Oileridgi; used likewise to say 
of him, thai he was the greatest Metaphysician he knew, 
Wordsworth, I suppose, always excepted. I remember 
how highly he praised his " Spinosisl ;" of which Davy 
gave me a copy, differing slightly from both the copies of 
Dr. Paris. But I must not presume to extend my prosing 
further ; lest you think that, instead of a few days, I ain 
claiming the privilege of a thirty -years' acquaintance, such 
being the number of years nearly which have elapsed 
since poor Collins and myself were together fishing on 
the banks of " Tweed's silver streams" or the " dowie 
banks of Yarrow." Coleridge had manifested those " Fears 
in Solitude," to which I have alluded, Some years prior to 
this; and fears of invasion siill prevailed throughout the 
land, kindling the flame of patriotism in every loyal bosom. 
But at that healthful prime, in which you are so pleasingly 
associated with these visions ol the past, however we might 
have talked of fears, we were strangers to their reality; for 
with us, at that lime, whatever might have been stirring in 
ihe busy world, 
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" Life went a maying 
With Nature, Hope, and Poesy." 

" Ah ! for the change 'twixt now and then." 

The spectre of Invasion has grown into the real substance 
of Reform ! 

" I hope, my dear Sir, you will pardon this intrusion, 
and believe me to be, with much esteem and gratitude, 

" Your obliged friend and servant, 

" C. Carlyon." 

To this letter, I received no answer. It was directed to 
Abbotsford ; but messengers from the King of Terrors had 
been there previously, telling its master, but too plainly, 
that Steady were his days numbered. He had sustained, 
as we have since learned, from Mr. Lockhart's authentic 
and painfully interesting relation of the periods of their 
occurrence, several paralytic attacks, of which little was 
generally known at the time, and of which I was wholly 
ignorant; for, notwithstanding many vague rumours, it 
was not, in fact, until he was on the eve of embarking for 
Italy, that the public were fully in possession of the 
melancholy certainty, that the health of this interesting 
man was so sadly failing. 

The unsuccessful result of the Italian journey, so far, at 
least, as its main object, the recovery of health was con- 
cerned, is well known to all. The illustrious subject of 
so much solicitude returned with difficulty to Abbotsford, 
and there breathed his last, on the 21st of September, 1832 ; 
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and, foreign as any particulars of this event may seem to 
be, from my circumscribed province and purpose, I do not 
know how I can bring these brief and scanty reminiscences 
better to a conclusion, than by transfering the scene of 
further reflection from the little inn at Clovenford, where 
my personal intercourse with Sir Walter Scott began and 
ended, to the chamber of my dying friend, to which I am 
indebted for admission to a more masterly delineator of 
events — so impressive, so solemn, and so holy, that they 
enable us to say, with a confidence to be derived from no 
source but that of religion, that the day of Scott's death 
was better than the brightest that ever gladdened the most 
brilliant era of his life. 

" As I was dressing," Mr. Lockhart writes,* " on the 
morning of Monday, the 17th of September, Nicolson 
came into my room, and told me that his master had 
awoke in a state of composure and consciousness, and 
wished to see me immediately. I foun<J him entirely 
himself, though in the last extreme of feebleness. His 
eye was clear and calm — every trace of the wild fire of 
delirium extinguished. 'Lockhart/ he said, 'I may 
have but a minute to speak to you. My dear, be a good 
man — be virtuous — be religious — be a good man. Nothing 
else will give you any comfort, when you come to lie 
here/ — He paused, and I said, ' Shall I send for Sophia 
and Anne ?' ' No/ said he, ' don't disturb them. Poor 
souls ! I know they were up all night, God bless you all ! ' 
With this he sunk into a very tranquil sleep, and scarcely 

* Memoirs, vol. rii. p. 904. 
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afterwards gave any sign of consciousness, except for an 
instant, on the arrival of his sons ; hoth of whom reached 
Ahhotsford on the 19th. About half-past one, p.m. on the 
21st of September, Sir Walter breathed his last, in the 
presence of all his children. It was a beautiful day, so 
warm, that every window was wide open — and so perfectly 
still, that the sound of all others the most delicious to his 
ear, the gentle ripple of the Tweed over its pebbles, was 
distinctly audible as we knelt around the bed, and his 
eldest son kissed and closed his eyes." 

The last words of such a man as Scott are very im- 
portant. If he knew the vanities, he knew also, — no one 
better, — the joys of this life ; and we see the conclusion to 
which he came. "Be virtuous, be religious, be a good 
man, nothing else will give you any comfort, when you 
come to lie here." 

But Scott was not a mere preacher of holiness ; under 
circumstances the most trying to human nature, " when 
shaken with palsy, and in despair of ever again seeing his 
home, he still preserved his equanimity," — and it was not 
without considerable interest, that I met with the following 
additional testimony to that effect, from a pen of a learned 
American, the Rev. I. M'Vickar, D.D., who was personally 
acquainted with him. At the end of an elegant eulogy to his 
memory, written at the request of a numerous Committee 
of the principal inhabitants of New York, he thus expresses 
himself, with reference to his Italian tour : — " He travelled 
in serenity, yet without hope ; and it is pleasing to think 
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that that serenity was founded on its only firm basis, Chris- 
tian faith. It is his own language — that " the sincere and 
earnest approach of the Christian to the throne of the 
Almighty, teaches the best lesson of patience under afflic- 
tion ; " and doubtless, he proved it, for to a friend at Rome, 
from whose lips the words have been received, he addressed 
in calmness and solemnity, this parting acknowledgment 
of his faith — " We have none of us anything to depend 
upon, but the merits of our Lord Jesus Christ." 



Conclusion. 

I shall make no further allusion to the thousand and one 
tributes to the memory of Sir Walter Scott, than to say, 
that, so far were they from being confined to our own 
quarter of the world, there was scarcely a press, in either 
hemisphere, from which something, in prose or verse, did 
not emanate to his honour ; and, as all responded with their 
whole hearts to Wordsworth's beautiful lines composed on 
the occasion of his departure for Italy : — 

" The might 
Of the whole world's good wishes with him goes. 
Blessings and prayers in nobler retinue 
Than sceptred kings or laurel'd conqueror knows, 
Follow this wondrous Potentate." 

So all felt, when his earthly journey ended, 
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" He was a man, take him for all in all, 
We shall not look upon his like again." 

Happily, too, his fair fame is secured still more im- 
perishably by those voluminous memoirs, from which I 
have just made a most interesting extract, and for which the 
public are so greatly indebted to his son-in-law, a gentle- 
man pre-eminently calculated, by his talents, his literature, 
and the affectionate zeal of kindred propinquity, to do 
justice to the most difficult, because the most delicate of 
literary tasks. Still it is not to the tributes, may be, of 
devoted friends and enthusiastic admirers, nor even to such 
sustained and valuable memoirs, that we must look for the 
most refined evidence of the extensively diffused estimation 
in which Scott was held by his contemporaries, or for the 
surest pledges of his enduring fame ; but, as it were, to the 
low, still voice of approbation, that greets us from the weary 
waste of waters, or the loathsome solitude of an Austrian 
quarantine. 

" To-day," says the most sainted of modern Prelates, 
in the commencement of his Journal to India, where 
he condescends to comment on one of those works on 
which Scott himself would have been ready to rest his 
highest pretensions to the palm of authorship — " To- 
day," Bishop Heber writes, " I finished ' QuentinDurward,' 
which I had kept as a resource of amusement for the 
voyage. I began it yesterday, and could not stop till I 
had quite eaten up my cake. It will, however, bear read- 
ing over more than once. I am, certainly, much pleased 
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with it. It has more talent and interest, as a story, than 
most which have lately proceeded from the same quarter. 
Lewis XI. is powerfully drawn, though, notwithstanding 
the superiority of his talents, he does not, as a rich and 
vivid portrait, so completely please and amuse me, as 
James I. in ' Nigel.' Yet, between the two monarchs there 
are many points of resemblance. Ludovic Leslie is but a 
very ordinary daubing of the Scots mercenary soldier, 
and only serves to remind us, unpleasantly, of Dugald 
Dalgetty, and most absurdly, and to the ruin of the con- 
clusion of the story, blunders at its end into the triumph 
which he wishes the readers had reserved for his nephew. 
Quentin himself is precisely the Page of ' the Abbot ;' a 
raw, lively lad, thrown by accident into situations of great 
intricacy, and in no very probable manner, and by no great 
merit of his own, rising from poverty and obscurity to fame 
and great wealth, and the enjoyment of the object of his 
affections. The other characters, male and female, are 
mere sketches ; but sketches of great talent and vivacity. 
I like them all, from the grave, courtly, sententious, and 
tipsy old soldier, Lord Crawford, down to the good-natured, 
stupid burghers of Liege, and the weeping and the laugh- 
ing executioner. I would except, however, Hayraddin the 
Bohemian, whose sketch, I think, a complete failure." 
" But though it is very easy to find fault with Quentin 
Durward, it is decidedly better than many of Scott's later 
works, nor is there any man now living, but Walter Scott, 
who could have written it. So ends the last critique that 
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I shall, in all probability, compose for a long time to 
come." 

Let me now advert to the volume * of an experienced, 
sensible, and discerning traveller, who was, for three weeks, 
detained, in a wretched Austrian lazaretto, where, with the 
professed intention of affording protection to the living, 
the worst forms of disease are allowed to collect and be 
engendered. 

" I will not detail," he says, " the particulars of every 
dismal day I passed in this gloomy prison. Some of them 
were attended, besides a depression of spirits, with very 
serious illness, which the unwholesome atmosphere of this 
long and deep glen always causes to strangers." " A gleam 
of sunshine occasionally passed through this vault, and 
illumined the objects below with a lurid glare, like a torch 
in a vast sepulchre. These were attended with a chilling 
damp, and an unwholesome air, which, conspiring with bad 
diet, and confinement in dirty cells, brought on, not only 
low spirits, but actual distemper." " Everything that 
could depress the mind, and sicken the body, was collected 
together in this horrid place ; and a sanatory establishment, 
professedly for the preservation of life, combined in itself 
everything likely to destroy it." " We were strictly pro- 
hibited from holding the smallest communication with each 
other, for the first period of our confinement; and at 
length were only permitted to meet on a sand bank, on the 

* Narrative of a Journey from Constantinople to England. By the Rev. 
R. Walsh, LL.D., &o, London, 1828. 
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bed of the river OH, to which we were led from the back 
of our huts, attended by a man with a large hat, and cloak, 
and long pole, like an undertaker's, who stood himself at a 
cautious distance, and kept us three or four yards asunder." 
It may well be credited, that every circumstance calculated 
to relieve the monotony of such a state, was hailed 
with gratitude. " I found," Dr. Walsh informs us, " a 
source of unexpected amusement in some books, which my 
very kind friend Mr. D. (a Swiss Merchant, from Pera, 
one of the detinfis) lent me ; a man, with a wooden tray 
on a pole, thrust them in at the window. They were 
some of Scott's Novels, translated into French, and had 
been the delight of the Boyars, of Bucharest, who were 
able to read that language, and they were now the conso- 
lation of the quarantine of the Carpathian mountains. 
This extensive circulation of a work is, perhaps, the highest 
possible test of its merit. The details must be founded on 
the deepest knowledge of the human character, and general 
feelings recognized by all, which meet with universal accept- 
ance, and in countries whose artificial habits and modes of 
thinking are so dissimilar. The novels most esteemed 
were the ' Pirate/ and ' Kenilworth.' " 
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Mr. ABERNETHY. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY NOTICES OF MR. ABERNETHY. 

Mankind are under great obligation to that excellent 
surgeon and philosopher, the late Mr. Abernethy. His 
writings on the subject of his profession are among the 
very best we possess. His pupils, dispersed over the world, 
are among the most eminent and useful surgeons of this or 
any other age ; practising their profession on sound prin- 
ciples, and equally attentive, if they preserve a due respect 
for the memory and lessons of their master, to their social 
and moral, as to their professional responsibility. No one 
ever looked more conscientiously than he did to the main 
objects and ends of his calling ; too regardless of his pri- 
vate interests, and therefore inattentive, often, to the fair 
and honourable means of combining them with the real 
interests of his patients. 

I once recollect his saying to me, when we were walking 
together, as we often did, from his lecture room, at St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, towards his house in Bedford 
Row, that he should never have complied with the wishes 
and entreaties of his friends to devote himself to the study 
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of surgery, if he had not, from the first, entertained a 
hope of becoming, one day, a lecturer. 

He seems to have felt, that he possessed talents for ac- 
quiring and communicating knowledge, but the odor lucri 
could never conquer his aversion to what he used to deno- 
minate the trading department of his profession. When 
he became engaged in active practice, the delicate contri- 
vances of his patients to put a fee into his hands used 
greatly to annoy him, as if they might not as well, he said, 
have set the guinea openly on the table, instead of appear- 
ing to be engaged in a clandestine transaction of which 
they were ashamed, and which was thus rendered embar- 
rassing to both parties. He was sure to find an excuse, if 
it were possible, for declining to take a fee, and sometimes, 
as on the following occasion, lost his dinner into the 
bargain. 

His carriage was standing at the door, and he was on 
the point of entering it to go to a dinner party, when a 
gentleman addressed him abruptly, and said that he was 
come up ill from the country, and wanted his advice. 
" Very likely," he replied, " but you are late in the day, and, 
as you see, I am going from home, and I have no time to 
lose, unless I lose my dinner likewise ; cannot you call 
again to-morrow morning ?" « Sir," rejoined his impatient 
visitor (whose consequence was hurt at being thus put off), 

" I am physician to and am entitled to your immediate 

attention." " Oh ! your most obedient, Mr. Physician to 
! So I am to understand that you don't mind de- 
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priving me of the pleasure of dining with a party of friends ?" 
— and then, turning to the coachman, ordered him to put 
back the carriage, as he should have no occasion for it 

that afternoon. This was distressing enough to , from 

whose own lips I had the anecdote, and he would readily, 
ill as he thought himself, have escaped from his dilemma ; 
but that was now impossible ; there was a necessity for the 
consultation to proceed forthwith, and poor Abernethy lost 
his dinner. 

He very seldom, under the most auspicious circum- 
stances, would allow his patients to tell out their whole story ; 
and strange things are related of the droll manner in which 
he sometimes put a stop to their talking — so strange, that, 
if half of them were true, Mrs. Hannah M ore's solution of 
the wonder, flippantly enough expressed somewhere in 
her writings, " that people should be so fond of the com- 
pany of their physician," would by no means have been 
applicable to Abernethy. The reason she supposes to be 
" that he is the only person with whom one dares to talk 
continually of oneself, without interruption, contradiction, 
or censure."* Abernethy would doubtless have disdained 
to do such homage even at the shrine of Mrs. H. More. 
Being himself a man of genius, and a great admirer of it 
in others, he might possibly have so far paid her deference 
as to have treated her with one of his peculiarly arch and 

* What Voltaire says of the physician is much more to the purpose: " A 
physician is an unfortunate gentleman who is every day required to perform a 
miracle; namely, to reconcile health with intemperance.'* 
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good-humoured smiles, whilst expressing his surprise that 
a lady, who thought and wrote so well as she did, should 
not know the value of her own and his time better than to 
waste it in so many superfluous words. 

I can scarcely believe that upon one occasion his impa- 
tience so entirely got the better of him, that he desired 
his patient to put out her tongue, and pretending to look at 
it, wrote his prescription, and then exclaimed — " Now, 
Madam ! you may put it back again." But the follow- 
ing, which is quite characteristic of him, was told me by a 
friend who vouched for its correctness. A gentleman had 
paid him, in mistake, a shilling instead of a guinea ; but 
discovering what he had done, he immediately sent a 
guinea to Abernethy, with an apology for the mistake. 
" Ah ! ah ! " says Abernethy, " I shall take care you do 
not find me a less honest man than yourself." So he 
wrapt up his shilling and returned it to him. 

The fact is, that Abernethy's virtuous abhorrence of 
Empiricism, and its sordid motives, was for ever impelling 
him too far in an opposite direction ; and to this tendency 
of his mind and temperament, his eccentricities, which 
towards the end of his life were not a few, may, I think, 
be mainly attributed. But posterity will, nevertheless, be 
just to his memory; and his claim upon our gratitude 
will be admitted, when his failings, the failings of a great, 
a good, and most useful man, shall have been long for- 
gotten. In comparing him with other eminent Lecturers 
at home and abroad, it may be confidently said that he 
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was nulli secundus. Professors Blumenbach and Cuvier 
admit, perhaps, of the closest comparison with him in the 
matter of their lectures; as well as in their popular manner 
of delivering them, although neither of these distinguished 
men can be said, in strictness, to have appertained to the 
same class of Lecturers with Abernethy. • Their lectures 
took a wider range ; his were of a more professional and 
practical character ; and this distinction equally interferes 
with any attempt to compare him with Sir H. Davy, 
whose very first course of lectures, in London, shed an 
almost meridian lustre over his rising fame as a philoso- 
pher. Such a theatre, in fact, as the Royal Institution, 
where beauty and fashion courted science, was well calcu- 
lated to give full expansion to the bursting energies of 
extraordinary genius. Neither will it be denied that such 
a scene formed a striking contrast to the sombre walls 
within which the pupils of Abernethy then gathered daily 
around him. But, as Coleridge boasted of himself, 
that no disadvantage of personal appearance or dress 
checked the ardour of his discourse, or the effect upon 
others of his conversation, so it may be said, on less 
suspicious evidence, that Abernethy, when lecturing, re- 
quired no scenic aid to rivet the attention of his audience 
to the subject of the lecture, be it what it might Utility 
was his grand object; but he contrived to enliven the 
dryest details of anatomy with such pertinent remarks and 
illustrations, that the hours of lecture were to his pupils 
the shortest hours of the day. Above all, be it said to his 
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praise and honour, that he let no fair opportunity slip of 
introducing reflections tending to impress upon the minds 
of his youthful hearers, good and religious sentiments. 
When engaged in describing the mechanism of the human 
hand and foot, he would exclaim — u Can we be surprised, 
gentlemen, that Galen, whose intellect was of the highest 
order, should have been converted from the scepticism of 
his youth to the profoundest veneration for his Creator, by 
the continued contemplation of the wonderful fabric of the 
human body ? It was with reference, more particularly, to 
the very parts which are now under demonstration, that he 
gave vent, we are told, to the emotions of his mind in the 
following sublime language : — ' I consider myself, in ex- 
plaining these instruments,* as composing a solemn hymn 
to the great Architect of our bodily frame ; in which I 
think there is more true piety, than in sacrificing hecatombs 
of oxen, or in burning the most costly perfumes ; for I first 
endeavour, from His works, to know Him myself, and after- 
wards, by the same means, to show Him to others, to inform 
them how great His wisdom, His goodness, His power ! ' " 
It was an observation of Blumenbach's, that anatomy 
bears the same relation to physiology which the map of a 
country does to the natural history of its inhabitants. The 
former is very useful to travellers, but it is only on account 
of its relation to the latter. They were so happily blended 
by Abernethy, as to throw the greatest possible light, each 
on the other reciprocally, whilst both were brought to bear 

* The hands. 
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most usefully on pathology, or the science which investi- 
gates the nature and treatment of diseases. What were 
his own distinct ideas upon the subject, will be best seen 
by a quotation from his " Hunterian Oration :" — « Haller 
was a physician, Hunter a surgeon ; both were anatomists 
and physiologists ; both, therefore, equally qualified, as far 
as their knowledge of the animal economy extended, to 
discern the nature, and mode of cure of the diseases in 
either department of medical science ; yet, doubtless, each 
most competent to decide upon the best means for effecting 
the latter purpose, in that to which he had been educated, 
and his attention chiefly directed. Medicine is one and 
indivisible ; it must be learned as a whole, for no part can 
be understood, if studied separately. The physician must 
understand surgery, and the surgeon the medical treatment 
of diseases. Indeed, it is from the evidence afforded by 
external diseases, that we are enabled to judge of the 
nature and progress of those that are internal; which 
appeared so clearly to Boerhaave, that though his object was 
to teach his pupils the practice of medicine, he began by 
teaching them surgery. 

" Yet, as medical science is so very extensive, and such 
accurate knowledge of its various subjects is required, the 
division of it into two principal departments, which custom 
has established, may be continued with great propriety and 
advantage. So much knowledge and talent is requisite in 
the division of surgery, for the correct re-adjustment of 
parts, which have been severed, and separated by violence ; 
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for ensuring their unvarying motionless position, so essential 
to their tranquillity and re-union; for suggesting and 
applying suitable means to soothe, or correct the morbid 
actions of susceptible surfaces; for discriminating the great 
variety of external local diseases ; and for performing the 
various and complicated operations of surgery ; that it 
requires the whole time and ability of any individual to 
attain even moderate perfection in this department of 
medical science. Whilst the no less extensive and impor- 
tant task of unravelling the intricacies of the symptoms, 
produced by internal diseases, so as to trace them to their 
several sources, and consequently to decide upon their 
proper treatment, and of modifying the remedies employed, 
so as to adapt them to the varieties of circumstances and 
constitutions, equally demands the concentrated observa- 
tion and reflection of the physician. Indeed, the division 
of medicine into two principal departments, which custom 
has established, seems also to have received the fullest sanc- 
tion of experience ; and, if we were not to acquiesce in it, 
we should subvert the institutions of society, and throw the 
whole profession into confusion. So much, also, is to be 
known and done in either department, that if we invade 
each other's province, we must neglect properly to cultivate 
and improve our own. 

" Both physicians and surgeons must understand structure 
and function, and the changes produced in each, by 
disorder and disease. There is no short cut, nor ' royal 
road ' to the attainment of medical knowledge. The path 
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which we have to pursue is long, difficult, and unsafe. In 
our progress, we must frequently take up our abode with 
death and corruption, we must adopt loathsome diseases for 
our familiar associates, or we shall never be acquainted 
with their nature and dispositions ; we must risk, nay, even 
injure our own health, in order to be able to preserve, or 
restore that of others. Yet, if we do this, our profession 
will be held in the highest respect; not, as in ancient times, 
merely on account of the beneficence of its object, but, 
because it will be further perceived, that the means are 
adequate to the accomplishment." 

Abernethy was a great advocate for what are called post 
mortem examinations; dissections, namely, in order to 
ascertain the probable cause of death in particular instances. 
And, in the same oration, from whence I have taken the 
preceding extract, he has introduced the following anecdote 
of John Hunter, which, although it may have often 
appeared in print before, I shall be excused for repeating 
here, to show the different aspects in which the same 
humane persons are capable of appearing, according to the 
better or worse government of their passions : — 

" Mr. Hunter, who was never afraid of speaking his 
mind, had attended, in concert with another surgeon, 
a fatal case of disease in the child of a gentleman of 
opulence and worldly consequence. He had been much 
interested in the case; he had considered it, as he was 
wont to do, deliberately and intently ; and, believing that 
much good might result from ascertaining its nature, he 
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had requested permission to examine the body, which was 
refused. He went to the house of the father, in company 
with the other surgeon, and tried all his art of rhetoric and 
persuasion, but in vain. When he became convinced 
that his object was unattainable, he was standing, said the 
relator of this anecdote, with his back to the fire, and he 
put his hands into his pockets. I saw, continued he, by 
his countenance, that a storm was brewing in his mind. 
Mr. Hunter, however, gravely and calmly addressed the 
master of the house, in the following manner : — ' Then, 
Sir, you will not permit the examination to be made ? ' 
' It is impossible/ was the reply. ' Then, Sir,' said Mr. 
Hunter, ' I heartily hope, that yourself, and all your family, 
nay, all your friends, may die of the same disease, and 
that no one may be able to afford them any assistance ; ' 
and, so saying, he departed. Such a wish, I am con- 
vinced, was foreign from his benevolent mind ; as indeed 
is manifested by the very terms of it, which involve the 
innocent with the offending. Temporary irritation alone 
incited him to adopt this mode of expressing his strong 
conviction of what it became equally his duty to perform, 
and theirs to permit, for the attainment of knowledge, the 
most important to humanity." — Hunterian Oration, p. 40. 
I do not believe that Abernethy, with all his abruptness 
of manners, would ever have been betrayed into such 
a maledictory exclamation ; yet, it is very probable that, 
through his great admiration of John Hunter's professional 
enthusiasm, and character generally, and the favourable 
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balance which he was thence disposed to strike between his 
virtues and his failings, he was himself less upon his 
guard, than he would otherwise have been, against hasty 
and intemperate expressions. Still he never, in his 
lectures, mentioned the preceding anecdote, without quali- 
fying his eulogy of his greatest favourite, by declaring his 
disapprobation of such bursts of passion. In fact, he 
steadfastly maintained, in this, as in all other points of 
conduct, that the language of Scripture is the voice of 
reason, and that the physician is equally bound, with the 
Christian moralist, to inculcate the extreme importance of 
"keeping the heart with all diligence." He saw the 
justice of the Scriptural injunction more clearly, from his 
knowledge of the close connexion between diseases of this 
vital organ, and the tempers of men. Ebullitions of anger, 
that madness of the moment, are well known to produce, 
by repetition, organic diseases of the heart; whilst the 
formation of such diseases, by their re-action on the mind, 
begets a constitutional irritability, which no subsequent 
discipline can overcome. John Hunter died suddenly, 
from disease of the heart ; and it is not improbable, that 
Abernethy inculcated the lesson of self-government, with 
the more earnestness, from a consciousness of the difficulties 
with with he may have had to contend in his own person. 
Upon other occasions, when the subject of his lecture 
admitted of cheerful, or even of humorous illustration, he 
exhibited a vein of pleasantry, to which his auditory 
responded most readily. None of his pupils could forget 
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the droll face he put up, when, in illustration of the 
particular action of the fronto-occipital muscle, he related 
the anecdote of a man, who could wag the long tail, which 
it was then the fashion to construct, and leave appended to 
the back part of the head, so comically, as to make any 
one he chose, burst into laughter. In fact, at the period 
to which I refer, Abernethy himself wore a tail, which he 
contrived so to move from side to side, as greatly to increase 
the effect of the anecdote he was relating. And here I do 
not know how I can better give some idea of his usual 
familiar mode of lecturing, than by transmitting a page or 
two from my own manuscript copy of his lectures : — " The 
fronto-occipitalis is a thin cutaneous muscle, beneath the 
integuments of the head, consisting of a broad aponeurosis 
in the middle, and of two patches of muscular fibres 
behind and before. It is so connected with the scalp, as 
to give us the power of corrugating it at pleasure. A small 
puncture of the scalp has led to inflammation of the 
aponeurosis, which must be relieved, by making a free 
transverse section, thereby setting the aponeurotic fibres at 
liberty. This aponeurosis is easily separated from the 
pericranium, and accompanies the scalp which Indians 
take from their enemies. They make a circular section 
through the integuments, including the aponeurosis, and 
drag up the scalp by the hair, as a boy would do a 
sucker. By the frontal portion, the eye-brows are ele- 
vated ; whilst, by another muscle, the ' corrugator super- 
cilii,' they are drawn downwards and towards the nose. 
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" The eye-brows are the most moveable and most 
remarkable of the human features. Even ouran outangs, 
which resemble man the most, are without them. The 
alteration of any other individual feature will produce 
grimace : whereas a very slight alteration of the eye-brow 
gives expression. 

" The muscles which go to the penna of the ear, are 
the levator auris, the retrahens aurem, and the anterior 
auris. These are little used by the civilized inhabitants 
of the earth ; whilst Indian tribes, and the natives of the 
wilderness generally, who live in a state of constant ap- 
prehension, make much use of them, pricking up their 
ears to listen and catch distant sounds with the greater 
accuracy." 

It will be here proper to remark, that the manu- 
script notes from which I am quoting, are very far from 
doing justice to the fulPcurrent of useful and entertain- 
ing illustration which ran through Abernethy's lectures. 
Sometimes he would introduce an anecdote, such as 
the following, contained in Campbell's "Letters from 
the South," which I give as apposite merely, not as the 
particular instance adduced by Abernethy, for these letters 
are, comparatively, of recent date. "No people in the 
world have a more acute sense of hearing than the Arabs." 
A person who has travelled among them says, that he has 
seen individuals who could literally erect their ears at will, 
and move them like a quadruped. During the hostilities, 
not far from Algiers, a troop of French cavalry was 
missing, and fear was entertained that they had been 
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killed or captured. Captain L. was sent out with two 
troops of horse to search for them, having with him an 
Arab on whom he could depend. After sunset, when it 
was completely dark, they heard the trampling of horses' 
feet, and Captain L. joyfully concluding that his missing 
countrymen were coming up, ordered the trumpeter to blow, 
to welcome them. u Stop, stop," said the Arab guide, 
" hush ! no shouting, no trumpeting. These riders may 
be Arabs, for aught that we know. Let us listen till we 
hear them speak." L. and his men listened and listened, 
but could not hear one word. But, in a few minutes, the 
Arab said — " Yes, they are French — at least, they are 
not speaking Arabic." He could hear words articulated, 
where an European ear could not discern a syllable." — 
Letters from the South, vol. i. p. 171. 

At other times, when speaking of certain muscles, 
situate in the front of the bowels, the transverse bands of 
which are so fixed, as to admit of their being made to act 
independently of each other, he was accustomed to mention 
the instance of a madman, who not only fancied that he 
had a living animal within him, but made many, who saw 
him, believe so too, from the varied abdominal distortions 
to which he had habituated the different portions of the 
muscles in question. But it is not my present purpose to 
accumulate anecdotes such as these; there are graver 
matters connected with his lectures, to which I am anxious 
to proceed ; and I shall, therefore, merely say a word or 
two more of his friend John Hunter, and then have done 
with him for some time. 
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" Mr. Hunter/' he tells us,* " was a man of very con- 
siderable humour. His views of subjects in general, were 
quick and peculiar ; and when so disposed, he could place 
them in very ludicrous points of view. Of this, I could 
give abundant proofs, but they would be unsuitable to the 
gravity proper to be maintained upon this occasion. I 
have heard some express their wonder, that very sensible 
men have sometimes condescended to appear foolish ; yet 
it ought not to excite surprise, for it only shows the 
activity of their minds, which occasionally relieve them- 
selves from the uniformity of thoughtful exertion, by 
sportive and irregular actions. They find it ' dulce 
desipere,' and have no fear, as others might have, to 
indulge themselves in this propensity. Thus, strong and 
healthy people, after the labour of the day, derive recrea- 
tion from the continued efforts of a lively dance, or some 
agile sport. Mr. Hunter's sagacity led him to discover 
and detect those impositions, which persons are sometimes 
induced to practise on those around them. A patient in 
the hospital, feigned to be afflicted with catalepsy, in which 
disorder persons are said to lose all volition and con- 
sciousness, yet remain in the very attitude, in which they 
were, when suddenly seized with this extraordinary sus- 
pension of the intellectual functions. He began to 
comment before the surrounding students on the strange- 
ness of the latter circumstance, and, as the man stood 

* Hunterian Oration, p. 54. 
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with his hand a little extended and elevated, he said, ' You 
see, gentlemen, that the hand is supported merely in 
consequence of the muscles persevering in that action to 
which volition had excited them, prior to the cataleptic 
seizure. I wonder/ continued he, ' what additional weight 
they would support ;' and, so saying, he slipped the noose 
of a cord round the wrist, and hung to the other end a 
small weight, which produced no alteration in the position 
of the hand. Then, after a short time, with a pair of 
scissors he imperceptibly snipped the cord. The weight 
fell to the ground, and the hand was as suddenly raised in 
the air, by the increased effort which volition had excited 
for the support of the additional weight. Thus was it 
manifested that the man possessed both consciousness and 
volition, and the impostor stood revealed." 

The next is a parallel anecdote to the former, which I 
shall transcribe from my own notes of Abernethy's rela- 
tion of it at one of his lectures. A woman, said to be 
labouring under catalepsy, was admitted as a patient into 
St. George's Hospital, but was soon suspected by Mr. 
Hunter of being an impostor. Accordingly, after making 
his pupils acquainted with his suspicions, he took an early 
opportunity of exhibiting, before them, another plan of 
detection which had occurred to him. In real catalepsy 
the eyes are fixed and immoveable; when, therefore, 
Hunter, surrounded with his pupils, approached the sub- 
ject of his experiment, he said to them, ' You are not, per- 
haps, aware, gentlemen, that in this extraordinary disease, 
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although every other part of the frame is rigid, there is 
a perpetual movement of the eyes.' This observation he 
took good care that the lady should overhear, when, sure 
enough, it fell out as he had predicted ; the eyes were 
perceived to be in as " fine frenzy rolling" as could have 
been wished; and the spell was forthwith dissolved by 
exposing the attempt at imposition amidst the plaudits of 
the spectators. 

Here my "story-telling" ought to end; but another 
anecdote, so much in keeping with the two former, occurs 
to my recollection, that I must even proceed with it. At 
the time of my residence as a Student at Gottingen, a 
brute of a showman exhibited there what he pretended to 
be a newly discovered animal. It attracted much attention, 
and prodigiously astonished the unlearned in natural his- 
tory. But no sooner did Professor Blumenbach see and 
examine it, than he ascertained that this surprising animal 
was no other than some unhappy bear deprived of its 
natural thick clothing by close clipping. He was the man 
of all others to know how to deal with such a trick ; so, 
losing no time in announcing his discovery to his pupils of 
his natural -history class, who were quite satisfied with his 
view of the matter, he appointed to meet them at a certain 
hour at the showman's booth. 

There they accordingly assembled ; and the Professor, 
whilst professing to explain to them the extraordinary 
phenomenon presented to their view, by ingenious ques- 
tions and the evasive answers they elicited, so puzzled the 
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showman, that he soon stood fully convicted before them, 
and no party could have enjoyed the joke more than such 
an assemblage of German students, with Blumenbach at 
their head. 

Abernethy, equally with John Hunter, was sensible ol 
the great advantages to be derived from comparative ana- 
tomy, with reference to the main objects of his lectures — 
the structure, namely, physiology and pathology of the 
human frame. But, desirous, as he was, of availing him- 
self to the utmost of the instructive analogies which a com- 
parison of the infinitely varied structure and functions 
of different animated beings, one with the other, affords, he 

abhorred unnecessary cruelty for the gratification of mere 
curiosity, or the elucidation of points of no essential im- 
portance ; and he shuddered at the mention of Spalaiizani's 
achievements of this kind. 
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CHAPTER H. 

IN WHICH THE SUBJECT OF DIGESTION IS BRIEFLY 
ENTERED UPON, IN CONNECTION WITH THAT OF 
DIET AND REGIMEN. 

As there is no function of more importance in the human 
economy than that of digestion, so there is none that has 
had more pains hestowed upon its investigation. It was 
always with Abernethy a favourite subject, and he threw 
upon it all the light he could derive from comparative 
anatomy and physiology. In his lectures he used to 
advert, with much apparent satisfaction, to an experiment 
made by the late Professor of Anatomy at Cambridge, Sir 
Busick Harwood. Sir Busick ordered two pointers to 
have as much food given them as they liked to eat, and 
then, leaving one of the dogs at home where it slept 
soundly, he sent the other out into the stubble to take as 
much exercise as a dog, with a full stomach, could be 
induced to take. At the return of the latter from the 
field, both dogs were killed, when the food of the one 
which had remained at home asleep was found completely 
digested, whilst that of the other appeared to have under- 
gone little or no change.* 

* In alluding to this and other similar experiments, in his Lecture on Diges- 
tion, before the Royal College of Surgeons, of which I shall have hereafter to 
speak, Abernethy remarks, — " No one is disposed to doubt the results of these 
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After so decisive an experiment, who could presume to 
doubt that repose is favourable to digestion, and that a 
nap, therefore, must be a good thing after a good dinner P 
Such, at least, was Abernethy's opinion, and his ordinary 
habit is said to have been in conformity with it. Nor, in 
fact, is there a doubt, but that infirm persons do well to 
refrain from much exercise either of body or mind after 
their principal meal. Their digestion will proceed more 
healthily by taking this precaution, and their spirits flow 
more evenly and cheerfully through the remainder of the 
day. In like manner, professional men, such as Abernethy, 
exhausted by their preceding exertions, and reduced by 
them, as well as by too long abstinence from food, to a 
comparatively powerless State of the stomach, are the 
better for an hour's repose after dinner. Under such cir- 
cumstances, too, it is a point of still greater importance not 
to overload the stomach. But take the case of indolent 
free livers, and it will soon be perceived that great caution 
is necessary in the application of Sir Busick Harwood's 
maxim. To enable them to digest the greatest possible 
quantity of food in the least possible space of time, is to 
put them in the shortest way to the grave — and it was 
partly, no doubt, from the perception of this danger that 
the old maxim arose of " after dinner sit awhile ; after 



experiments, for every one is more or less convinced by his own feelings, that 
affections of the mind, and bodily exertion, will, by disturbing or otherwise occu- 
pying the nervous energies, diminish or prevent appetite and digestion." — 
Led. IV. p. 178. 
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supper walk a mile." By sitting awhile after dinner 
digestion was facilitated, and no danger, for the most part, 
was to be apprehended ; but, suppose an elderly gentleman 
to have made a hearty supper, and soon after to have 
retired to bed — what was likely to follow ? Either too 
sudden and abundant a supply of chyle to the circulating 
current of blood, or flatulency, occasioned by fermentation, 
auxiliary to the process of digestion,* or both combined, 
and equally tending to produce apoplexy, by fullness and 
pressure interrupting the returning venous current, and 
throwing it back upon the brain. 

We accordingly find by reference to the chronicles of 
olden times, when it was the custom to make hearty sup- 
pers, that gentlemen and ladies were perpetually going to 
bed in the highest possible state of health, and found dead 
the following morning by their distressed and astonished 
relatives. Such accounts are of comparative rarity at the 
present day, and yet, with persons in easy circumstances, 
the modern luncheon takes the place of the dinner, and the 

* When, from a disordered state of the stomach, or from a superabundant 
quantity of food, the gastric juice, upon a due supply of which healthy digestion 
depends, is inadequate to its task, acetous fermentation is established, to break 
down and remove what digestion has not sufficiently comminuted ; and as, in the 
language of the old schools, the second digestion cannot overcome the errors of 
the first, a furtherfermentation goes on lower down, which is apt to be productive 
of still more distressing flatulency, occasioning, primarily and locally, spasms 
and other painful ails innumerable, and laying the foundation of those distressing 
nervous symptoms which make life miserable to thousands. 

With respect to the still remaining, and still numerous cases of palsy, there is 
reason to believe, that the pernicious habit of smoking cigars, and taking snuff, 
which prevails in certain classes, not the highest, of the community, is not a 
little concerned. 
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modem dinner of the supper of former days. How then 
is the exemption, alluded to, from apoplexy to be accounted 
for ? The answer will be somewhat circuitous. It is 
perfectly true that persons in easy circumstances dine, for 
the most part, at the present day, about the same hour 
at which their ancestors supped ; but is there not usually 
a longer interval between dinner and bed, than there for- 
merly was between bed-time and the preceding supper ? 
And how is the interval employed ? In a great majority 
of instances cheerfully and healthily. And, in like man- 
ner, if a whole day be taken into account, it will be seen 
that we are far from being a degenerate posterity. 

Queen Elizabeth's first meal, to institute a comparison 
at the head of the social scale, consisted, historians tell us, 
of animal food with wine and malt liquor. Now, I have not 
had the honour of breakfasting with Queen Victoria, nor 
do I know whether her gracious Majesty prefers coffee to 
tea, or some other light and agreeable infusion to either y 
but it may be safely presumed that neither wine nor malt- 
liquor is admitted at the royal breakfast table, and that the 
animal food on the sideboard is neither hung beef, potted 
char, nor dried salmon. 

Next in order of comparison, come the dinner and 
correspondent luncheon of their Majesties ; and here we 
shall find a much closer approximation in the respective 
bills of fare, and no very dissimilar manner of spending the 
intermediate time between the dinner and supper of the one, 
and the luncheon and dinner of the other. But with 
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Queen Elizabeth's supper, the day in a manner ended ; and 
except upon festive occasions, when balls, masks, or other 
Court-revels were going On, her Majesty and her attendants 
were accustomed to go early to bed, and rose, for that 
must not be forgotten, proportionably early.* 

Queen Victoria, on the contrary, has, customarily, a 
long " after- dinner" before retiring to rest. This interval 
is agreeably passed in the manner and society most congenial 
to her Majesty's taste ; and thus are the refections of the 
day, consisting of the very best diet the world can produce,* 
improved by the very best cookery, allowed time for healthy 
digestion, which is furthermore assisted by a cup of coffee 
or tea, luxuries which good Queen Bess never enjoyed ; 
and when the hour of rest comes, the sleep which gradually 
steals over the senses, the natural result of lassitude, is just 
such as is best calculated to restore, both to the mind and 
body, the energies which will be in requisition again the 
ensuing day. « 

Now, there is no country where the gradations of rank 
are more completely dovetailed than in England; none, 
therefore, of which, it may be said, with equal truth, that 
— as is the Court, so are the Courtiers; as are the 
Courtiers, so are the Nobility; as are the Nobility, so 
are the Aristocracy generally ; and so on to the Gentry, 

* Modern fashionables are, not unfrequently, going to their beds, when their 
ancestors would have been thinking of leaving them. Dr. Clarke used to say, 
that his patients in high life seldom appeared to think it hard upon him to be 
summoned to their bedsides at midnight or later. The apology was only made 
when he was called to them at eight or nine in the morning. 
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who follow the example of those above them, further 
sometimes, it is to be feared, than good sense and discretion 
would suggest. But, be this as it may, it is undeniable, 
that the habits of social life in England are, at present, 
far better regulated than they were a century or more ago. 

There is much less frequenting of taverns; much less 
rioting and drunkenness ; much less gluttony and intem- 
perance ; and the result is, as might be expected, a con- 
siderable elevation of the average of human life, with 
. the exception of the very lowest classes of society in our 
large and populous cities, where they still grovel in want 
and wretchedness, physical and moral, to an extent, of 
which nothing short of a personal knowledge of facts 
can enable any one to form a due estimate. I have 
lately seen it stated, in a circular letter, sent by the 
Poor Law Commissioners to the guardians of the pa- 
rishes and unions in the metropolis, that no fewer than 
13,972 cases of claims to relief, on the ground of destitu- 
tion, were created during the year 1838 by attacks of 
fever alone, attributable, chiefly, to the defective internal 
and external economy of the dwellings of the labouring 
classes, and to the want of proper cleanliness in them. 
But more, far more, to be deprecated than all the other 
sources of misery and disease, are the innumerable gin- 
shops which have reared their devilish fronts in London of 
late years, and which are, in a great measure, supported by 
the famished objects who crawl out from their damp and 
noisome cellars, to these worse than Juggernaut temples, 
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where they cast their pence into the treasury of the idol, 
who gives them in return deadlier poisons than ever per* 
vaded the moral or animal frame of the heathen worshipper. 
And are such abominations permitted in enlightened Eng- 
land ? Oh, tell it not in Gath, nor speak of it in the streets 
of Askelon. Meantime, great consolation it is to know that 
Government, and the public at large, are getting daily 
more awake to these matters ; are daily paying more and 
more attention to the bodily, as well as spiritual wants, 
of their debased fellow-creatures ; are daily penetrating 
more and more the veil which separates one half of the world 
from the other. High and low, rich and poor, there must 
and ever will be ; and it is not, therefore, from a mad in- 
sensibility to this wise ordination of Providence, that such 
active measures are in progress for ameliorating the condi- 
tion of the poor ; hut from a truly Christian spirit, and 
the ardent wish thereby engendered, to mitigate the burden 
of poverty, and to restore to the poorest man living the 
consciousness of his equality with the highest as a moral 
and responsible being. 

And now, having descended from royal palaces to the 
lowest abodes of wretchedness, as if to illustrate that the 
sublime and ridiculous are not the only extremes from which 
it requires but a step to pass from one to the other, I re- 
sume the thread of my discourse, and proceed to show, 
with my friend Abernethy still in view, that there are many 
other causes which have a favourable, and far more exten- 
sive influence on the health of the community in the age in 
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which we live, than the mere arrangement of the hours of 
refection. 

The problem to the solution of which I am pledged, 
albeit circuitously, and, as it were, by implication, is the 
assumed comparative exemption from apoplexy. 

Modern cookery deals much less, than was formerly the 
case, in wines and spices ; whilst our markets, thanks to 
the rapid advances which have been made, of late years, in 
agriculture and gardening, are infinitely better supplied 
with wholesome articles of food, both animal and vegetable, 
to the exclusion almost of dried and salted provisions. 

The art of preserving health generally is better under- 
stood; and its relation to diet, more especially, has been 
pointed out, and even dwelt upon in elaborate treatises, by 
men of plain sense, of professional experience, and of sci- 
entific attainments; all of whom agree, that the "mens 
sana in corpore sano" is the privilege of a well-regulated 

life alone. 

The good and temperate only find 
Health, both of body and of mind. 

I very much question the correctness, without great quali- 
fication, of the assertion that is sometimes made, that men 
of the present day are less robust than their ancestors ; for 
although it is no new thing for victory to be on the side of 
British valour, it may fairly be asked, whether stouter 
hearts ever manned our ships, or braver warriors ever filled 
the ranks of our armies, than those who triumphed, under 
our Generals and Admirals in the war of the French 
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revolution P And if in the great mass of our present 
population there exist a larger proportion now, than some 
centuries ago, of frail and puny individuals, may not this 
he attributed to the well-known fact, that in the present 
day, many more weakly children are reared, owing to 
better medical treatment, a better system of education, and, 
as I have been showing with reference chiefly to the middle 
and upper classes of society, far more attention to diet and 
regimen generally.* The usual interval between dinner 
and bed-time is longer, I have said, than it was formerly 
between supper and bed-time; and I am likewise, I believe, 
correct in saying, that, in by far the majority of instances, 
this interval is more rationally employed, which is the surest 
evidence of its having been preceded by no excessive indul- 
gence in the luxuries of the table ; for when the mind is borne 
down by a load of food, it is alike incapable of useful or 
elegant occupation. The golden rule is, not to eat more 
at any time than is consistent with the exercise of mind or 
body on rising from table. At all events, by making it 
our practice to keep as near as we can to this rule, it will 
be found that nature will not be unprepared for such little 
occasional excesses as are scarcely to be avoided, without 
very inconvenient singularity, in our intercourse widi the 
world. It is likewise charitable not to overlook the well- 
known fact that, although hunger and thirst are common 

* I make no allusion here to the factory system. God grant that so foul a 
blot may not be suffered much longer to disgrace the escutcheon of a nation 
claiming to be pre-eminently Christian. 
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to all, the gratification arising from the indulgence of these 
natural appetites, differs greatly in degree, even in health, 
in different individuals. And to this diversity of palate it 
is probably owing, that a first-rate cook is nearly as rare 
as a first-rate musician or painter ; neither does perfection 
of taste lead necessarily to culpable indulgence ; but, on 
the contrary, it is calculated, under good regulation and 
culture, to improve the wholesomeness equally with the 
piquancy of our food. By those, in fact, who know 
the difference between the repast of an Esquimaux, and 
that of an Epicure, such as the late Prince of Benevento, 
it will readily be admitted that there is no sense or faculty 
with which man has been graciously endowed, for the 
maintenance of life, or the pleasurable enjoyment of his 
animal existence, which has a wider range than that which 
is subservient to the palate. Abernethy was well aware of 
this, and used to speak of man as "par excellence " a cook- 
ing animal. But he likewise knew well that this salutary 
propensity of his nature was apt to be greatly abused ; 
and he was such a warm admirer of Lewis Cornaro's 
" Sure and certain Methods of attaining a Long and 
Healthful Life," that he seldom allowed a course of lec- 
tures to pass without some allusion to that noble Venetian. 
But this is so interesting a subject that I must pursue it 
beyond the limits of Mr. Abernethy 's lecture-room. 
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CHAPTER m. 



CONTAINING A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF LEWIS CORNARO, 
THE VENETIAN NOBLEMAN WHOSE HEALTH WAS 
RESTORED BY DIET AND REGIMEN, AND LIFE PRO- 
LONGED TO NEARLY ONE HUNDRED YEARS. 



LEWIS CORNARO. 

The old Venetian knew right well 

The story of his life to tell ; 

To show how, living, he was dying ; 

And how, by better rules applying, 

A long and happy life may be 

The road to immortality. 

Health and content on earth be given, 

And everlasting bliss in heaven. 

" When patients apply to me," Mr. Abernethy used to 
say, " I qften offend them by telling them they have their 
health in their own keeping. If a man were to do as 
Cornaro did, he would be rewarded by a long and happy 
life. Cornaro was given over by his physicians, at the 
age of thirty-five ; he saw that there was not the least 
chance of recovery, if he continued to swallow the trash 
they were in the habit of giving him, and that there was 
no good in putting food into his stomach, if his stomach 
could not digest it. ' So/ said he, ' I dropt the plan of my 
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physicians, and adopted a regimen of my own.' Now, 
what I propose as a diet, is Cornaro's diet, and it is no 
fanciful system. The diet should always he of a moderate 
quantity, it should not he wholly vegetable or animal, hut 
it ought to he of a nutritive kind." 

What Cornaro tells us himself is, that at the age of thirty- 
five or forty, he had no hopes of finding any other end of his 
distempers than what should end his life too. " The hest 
physicians in Italy made use of all their skill for my re- 
covery, hut without success. At last, when they quite 
despaired of me, they told me that they knew only of one 
remedy that could cure me, if I had resolution enough to 
undertake and continue it ; to wit, a soher and regular life, 
which they exhorted me to live the remainder of my days, 
assuring me, that if intemperance had hrought so many 
distempers, it was only temperance could free me from 
them." Upon this hint he acted ; wisely determining to 
enter upon an entirely new course of life. The good effects 
were soon apparent, insomuch that, in no long time he 
perfectly regained his health and strength, and eventually 
lived to the advanced age of a hundred years, retaining to 
the last, that serenity of mind and soundness of intellect, 
which enahled him, for more than half a century, to enter 
into the purest enjoyments of life, and greatly to improve 
his own patrimonial estate, whilst he was rendering the 
most essential service to his friends and country. 

" The advice, my physicians gave me, was to eat nothing 
hut what was good and easy of digestion, and that in small 
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quantity ; * and I endeavoured accordingly to ascertain what 
food was proper for me ; being minded to try, whether the 
proverb were true, which says — ' what delights the palate, 
cannot but be good for the heart/ I found it to be false, 
and more calculated to promote sensuality than temperance ; 
and I thenceforward chose such wines and meats as agreed 
with my constitution, making it an invariable rule to rise 
from table with an appetite to eat more if I pleased." 
" Besides my precautions with regard to diet, I have been 
careful to avoid exposure to unwholesome air, to violent 
winds, or to extremes of heat and cold ; and, above all, to 
bring my passions, which were naturally unruly, into the 
subjection of right reason." 

The only interruption to the uniform tenour of that 
excellent health which Cornaro's well-regulated system of 
living enabled him to maintain, arose either from accident, 
such as the upsetting of his coach when he was seventy 
years old, or from his yielding, upon one occasion, to the 
importunity of his friends, and making some addition 
to his diet. " They thought," to use his own words, 

* There is a very commonly received notion which requires, at least, con- 
siderable qualification, namely, that all the harm arises from quantity, and that 
the quality of our diet matters but little. Now, the utmost latitude that can 
be allowed to such a maxim is — that it is safer to eat a moderate quantity of 
curiously concocted, and highly seasoned viands, than to eat even food of easy 
digestion like a glutton. But there are many substances exceedingly palatable, 
yet so indigestible, that very small quantities are capable of doing great mischief. 
It can never be a matter of trivial importance to our health, whether the materials 
which go to the supply, or the repair of our bodily frames, are of a nature to be 
well and readily digested, and thereby fitted for their destined purpose, or other, 
wise. 
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" that I ate too little for one of my years ; that I 
ought not only to support nature, hut to increase the 
vigour of it, by increased sustenance. It was in rain for 
me to represent to them that nature is content with little ; 
that this little had preserved me so long in health that 
custom was become a second nature to me ; and that it 
was more reasonable, since natural heat abates as we grow 
older, that I should likewise abridge my allowance of diet. 
To add greater force to my opinion, I mentioned to them 
the proverb, ' he that eats little, eats much,** and an- 
other, which says, ' what one leaves at a meal, does more 
good than what one has eaten ;' but all 1 could say was to 
no purpose, so that, wearied with their importunities, I was 
forced to submit. Having before been used to take twelve 
ounces in bread, soups, yolks of eggs, and meat, I increased 
it to fourteen ounces a day ; and instead of drinking four- 
teen ounces of wine, I added two ounces and made it 
sixteen."-)* 



* How different this from the advice which Coleridge receivedfrom his German 
friend at Ratzeburg. " Eat slowly, and you will be able to eat the more." Yet, 
there is truth in each maxim ; the one emanating from the sty of Epicurus ; the 
other from the Salernian School.— See " Early Years," Vol. I., p. 126. 

+ Many are the instances which have fallen under my own observation of 
health restored, and life prolonged, by a change of condition from affluence to 
narrow circumstances, and, in consequence, from full living to spare diet. More- 
over, it is not true, that much food is required in old age. I very lately entered 
the cottage of an old woman, who, at the verge of threescore years and ten, was 
busily engaged at her spinning wheel. She was the sole occupant of a neat little 
cottage, which, she told me, she held rent free ; but I found that her utmost 
earnings did not exceed two-pence a-day, for which she was nevertheless thank- 
ful. Her wheel was wearing out, and she seemed fully aware that the fate of 
spinning wheels, such as hers, which she had twirled for nearly sixty years, was 
fully determined by that modern monster, the Spinning Jenny ! In better days 
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The result of this experiment very nearly cost him his 
life, and confirmed the propriety of returning to his former 
scale of living, to which he ever after adhered — so far, at 
least, as regarded any increase in the quantify of his food 
— in the variety of which he, however, allowed himself 
considerable latitude, without pretending to recommend to 
others his own precise plan. Like the judicious advocate 
of a good system, he maintained the necessity of its ob- 
servance, not in the letter, but in the spirit. "Every 
man," he justly remarked, " must be, to a certain extent, 
his own physician, since the constitutions of men are as 
different as their complexions." " The great specific and 
natural medicine is a sober and regular life, which not 
only confers health of body and serenity of mind, but an 
indefinite length, of days, with a quiet departure from 
the world at last, when the radical moisture is quite spent. 
How deplorable, then, is the fate of such as suffer them- 
selves to be seduced by the charms of a voluptuous life, 
either from want of courage to abridge their pleasures, or 
from vainly imagining that it is more eligible to live ten 
years less than to be deprived of whatever may gratify the 
cravings of their appetites! Little do these sensualists 
know the value of ten years of healthful life, at an age 
when a man may enjoy the full use of reason, enriched 



she had saved up a little money, which was taken care of in a neighbouring 
savings-bank, from which she drew a little from time to time ; but her diet con- 
sisted of nothing better than potatoes and tea, with a very little bread and butter, 
three times a-day. 
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with the treasures of his past experience, and thus he in a 
condition to reap the fruits of his studies and labours."* 

Cornaro brings forward many instances in proof of the 
foregoing statements ; and combats objections to his sys- 
tem chiefly founded on its incompatibility with the obliga- 
tions of society, and the customs of the world in which we 
live. If, after all, it were merely a question, as some 
seem to think, whether we would prefer to drag on a 
miserable existence, or die at an earlier period, few would 
hesitate to choose the latter. But we cannot live to-day, 
and die to-morrow, even if it were not morally wicked to 
wish to do so. For the fact is — that persons of naturally 
strong constitutions, who, if their lives had been well regu- 
lated, might not only have lived longer, but in honour and 
happiness, do, nevertheless, often drag through many a 
long year of bodily suffering, and still more wretched 
remorse. 

Cornaro 's little book has been translated into many 
languages, has undergone several editions in our own, and 
may be easily procured. The copy which I have, pur- 
porting to be a fifth edition, was published in 1 787 — more, 
therefore, than a century ago ; and I hope the following 
extract from the Preface will be admitted in confirmation 
of what I have elsewhere said, that there is, upon the whole, 

* " The natural infirmities which a man may bring with him into the world, 
may make him infirm and sickly, notwithstanding all his care and precaution ; 
and outward accidents, from which no one can claim exemption, may cut the 
. thread of life before it be half spun out. But the great merit of Cornaro' s rule, 
is, that let a man's life be long or short, temperance and a well-regulated mind 
render it pleasant and delightful." — Preface to 5th edition of Cornaro's Book. 
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a great improvement since then in the habits of society 
generally. " What the noble Cornaro observes of the 
Italians of his time, may be very well applied to this 
nation at present : viz., ' that we are not contented with a 
plain bill of fare ; that we ransack the elements of earth, 
air, and water, for all sorts of creatures to gratify our 
wanton and luxurious appetites ; that, as if our tables were 
too narrow and short to hold our provisions, we heap them 
up upon one another. And lastly, that to create a false 
appetite, we rack our cook's inventions for new sauces, and 
provocatives to make the superfluous morsels go down with 
the greatest gust.' To show that this is no groundless 
observation, look into all our public entertainments and 
feasts, and see whether luxury and intemperance be not 
too predominant in them. Men, upon such occasions, 
think it justifiable to give themselves the loose, to eat 
heartily, and to drink deeply ; and many think themselves 
not welcome or well entertained, if the master of the feast 
be so wise as not to give them an occasion of losing the 
man, and assuming the beast." 

The table of the Lord Mayor of London, if we may 
judge by the annual bill of fare, still continues to be well 
covered ; but neither at this, nor at any other feast, can it 
any longer be said that English gentlemen pass from men 
iuto beasts. Still, when I claim for the social habits of the 
present generation all the credit to which I believe them 
entitled, I am compelled to add that no one who knows 
what is even now going on in the world around him, will 
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question either the soundness or the applicability of 
Cornaro's argument. I have lived to witness great im- 
provement, and I believe that improvement to be pro- 
gressive. But, were I to look back, and, commencing my 
retrospect with the recollections of a college life, pass from 
thence through the long vista of intervening years, with 
what a cloud of witnesses, speaking from the tomb, should 
I not be encompassed, ready to exclaim, in the very words 
of Cornaro — " Alas, if we had but listened to the voice of 
reason instead of yielding to our passions and appetites, 
how much longer and more happily should we have lived, 
how much more happily should we have died !" In truth, 
man, fallen man, is, in too many respects, no changeling ; 
the lesson which Cornaro left us may still, after three cen- 
turies, be studied with advantage ; nay, we may trace the self- 
same lineaments of human frailty in the words of Prodicus, 
delivered two thousand years ago — words, fine even in 
translation, in which he thus taunts the syren, Pleasure, 
in his fabled " Choice of Hercules :" — 



Vast happiness enjoy thy gay allies ! 

A youth of follies ; an old age of cares ; 
Young, yet enervate ; old, yet never wise ; 

Vice wastes their vigour, and their minds impairs. 
Vain, idle, delicate, in thoughtless ease, 

Reserving woes for age, their prime they spend ; 
All wretched, hopeless, in the evil days, 

With sorrow to the verge of life they tend. 
Grieved with the present ; of the past ashamed ; 
They live, and are despised ; they die, nor more are named. 
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The following interesting account of Comoro's last 
moments, has been left us by his grand-daughter, a Nun 
of Padua. After informing the friend to whom her letter 
is written, that " finding his natural heat decaying by 
degrees in his old age, he also diminished his diet by 
degrees ;" she proceeds to say — " When he felt that his 
last hour drew near, he disposed himself to leave this life 
with the piety of a christian and the courage of a philoso- 
pher. So, having set his house in order, and received the 
last Sacrament, he expected death patiently in an elbow- 
chair. In short, it may be said, that being in good health, 
feeling no manner of pain, and having also his mind and 
eye bright, a little fainting fit took him, which was instead 
of an agony, and made him fetch his last breath. He died 
at Padua, the 26th of April, 1566." 

Thus did Cornaro finely illustrate that other picture 
which the same Grecian moralist has left us, the picture, 
namely, of Virtuous Fortitude, a condition of the mind so 
nearly allied to what a higher authority than Prodicus 
assures us, " has the promise of the life which now is> and 
of that which is to come." 

Nor need my friends 'the various costly feast; 

Hunger to them, th' effect of art supplies ; 
Labour prepares their weary limbs to rest ; 

Sweet is their sleep ; light, cheerful, strong they rise ; 
Through health, through joy, through pleasure and renown, 

They tread my paths ; and by a soft descent, 
At length to age all gently sinking down, 

Look back with pleasure on a life well spent, 
In which no hour flew unimproved away ; 
In which some virtuous deed distinguish'd every day. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

abernethy's hospital practice, and general 

professional maxims. 

If Cornaro, who has always been with me a great 
favourite, may be thought to have occupied somewhat more 
attention than was due to my friend Abernethy, it is 
certain that he would have been the first to excuse it. 
Still, it is high time to return to him in the field, where I 
left him, of his greatest utility — St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital. No one could have been more successful in the 
application of the means suitable to his curative intentions, 
particularly the local means of cure. His superiority, in 
this respect, to some other surgeons of the Hospital, at 
the period to which my recollection of him chiefly refers, 
was most conspicuous. He was then only assistant sur- 
geon ; but, whenever there occured an opportunity for him 
to exhibit the effect of his rules of practice, the face of 
things might be perceived immediately to brighten. He 
was particularly skilful in knowing when to stimulate 
diseased surfaces, and when to soothe them ; an art of no 
small importance among a class of patients, always numerous 
in large Hospitals — for there, wounds and sores, in weak 
and irritable subjects, are sure to abound. But it cannot 
be doubted, that his local applications derived a considerable 
share of their efficacy from his invariable attention to the 
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general health. " Gentlemen," he used to say, " if you wish to 
. make good work, you must take care to have good materials ; 
these the system alone is capable of supplying, and you 
must, therefore, he careful to keep that as right as you can ; 
for, unless you do so, your external dressings, and the hest 
contrivances of mechanical surgery, will avail you nothing. 
Let me then give you one plain rule — endeavour to correct 
whatever is obviously wrong in the system ; and there is 
generally something going on wrong, in the digestive, or 
chylopoietic functions, in protracted surgical cases. Be 
sure, then, to attend to this. There are, likewise, many 
important diseases within the province of surgery, in the 
treatment of which, your chief dependence must be on 
strict attention to diet — for, unless you can strengthen the 
powers of the stomach, or supply it with such food as it is 
capable of digesting, there will be no recovery." 

" A gentleman," he said, " who was thought to be dying 
'of a local complaint, came to London to consult Sir 
Everard Home and myself. We were both inclined, upon 
consultation, to regard the case as nearly hopeless. I told 
the patient, however, my notions of the benefit to be 
obtained by exactly proportioning the quantity of food to 
the powers of the digestive organs, so as to leave no surplus 
of alimentary matter to ferment and corrupt in the different 
stages of its progress." 

About seven or eight years afterwards, a gentleman 
was speaking of a famous trotting mare which he possessed, 
and added, " By the way, I bought her of a patient of yours, 
who told me that he had himself trotted her at a surprising 
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rate/' which excited my astonishment, as I remembered his 
going up to London to consult you when no one expected 
that he would return alive. On my alluding to this, he ex- 
claimed, " Ah ! I deserved to recover, for very few would 
have weighed their food, and taken it by rule, as I did, for 
several years." 

The above case is illustrative, in a striking degree, of the 
benefit which may be derived from a strictly and well-regu- 
lated diet ; but neither Conaro in the sixteenth, nor Aber- 
nethy in the present century, dreamt of recommending any 
specific plan to which, as to a bed of Procrustes, all are to 
submit. Their object, it is scarcely necessary to repeat, was 
to make the fatal consequences of excess more apparent to 
our minds, whilst they set before us an animated picture 
of the blessings of temperance, and laid down certain 
rules for our guidance. In the application of these 
rules, regard must be had to the individual temperament, 
the sex, the time of life, the climate and season of the 
year, the condition and occupation of life, with other num- 
berless varying circumstances, which may require to be 
taken into the account. To the valetudinarian, they say — 
you must pay minute and exact attention to your diet, if 
you would regain your health. To the healthful, they 
recommend temperance generally, as the surest method of 
keeping disease off, or, should it assail them, of enabling them 
to contend with it successfully. They, in short, commend 
it as the main stay of that health which makes life 
desirable, and of those virtues which tend to make death 
easy. Now, as Abernethy is known to have been a great 
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invalid during the latter part of his life, a life protracted to 
no very advanced period, it may fairly he asked, how he 
profitted so little by his own maxims P 

The following anecdote, which has been recorded of 
him, must, I fear, be taken as his own honest confession 
upon this point Some one, whom he met at a dinner 
party, joked with him about a little discrepancy perceptible 
between his dietetic principles and his own practice — upon 
which he stood erect, with one arm extended at right 
angles, as much as to say, " Don't you see what I am ? a 
mere directing post !" Thus, not scrupling to make him- 
self debtor to Joe Miller, when it suited his purpose. He 
was far from being a wine-bibber, or a gourmand, in an 
offensive sense ; but he was, in very kindness of heart, 
much given to hospitality, and, in the relaxation of a con- 
vivial scene, he may be well excused for having sought 
occasionally to escape from those cares and anxieties inci- 
dent to his profession — and from which, not even that 
invaluable medicine, but treacherous hobby, a blue pill, 
could not protect his somewhat too sensitive frame. 

His pupils, of that day, will not have forgotten the 
anxiety which he was known to have felt, upon one occa- 
sion in particular, when, after performing skilfully an 
operation, for which he was justly celebrated, on a lady of 
some consequence, he found that the case did not go on as 
he had reason to expect, but, on the contrary, that her 
irritability of body and mind so interfered with the repose, 
without which recovery from severe operations is scarcely 
attainable, and which in tfris case no narcotic could 
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procure, that she gradually sank and died — a misfortune 
which affected him very grievously. He tried all he could 
to walk it off, and talk it off, but to little purpose, inso- 
much, that this may be set down as one of the accidents 
which looked towards his own grave ; or, as is commonly 
said, planted a nail in his coffin. 

The world sometimes speak of medical men as if they 
saw little else but fees glittering about the beds of their 
patients ; whereas, it is but too certain that, in their anxiety 
to save the lives of others, they often gather for them- 
selves the nails alluded to. The most extraordinary ex- 
emption from afflicting occurrences, during the course of a 
long life, passed in the active duties of his profession, is that 
recorded of one of the Monros, the father, I believe, of a 
long line of Professors of Anatomy, of that name, at Edin- 
burgh. The author of a memoir, which appeared at his 
death, tells us, that, throughout his whole career, he had 
scarcely met with a single untoward event; the cur- 
rent of his fair fame, as an author, a lecturer, and a 
surgeon, having equally and altogether preserved a uni- 
formly unruffled surface. This was indeed a bliss 
beyond that of the " fortunatos nimium," of the Roman 
poet ; even far beyond that of the still more celebrated 
Doctor Baillie. That eminent physician told a friend that 
he should not have survived the shock of the Princess 
Charlotte's death, and of her infant offspring, if he had 
not thrown himself instantly back into the vortex of his 
professional engagements ; by so doing he did, it is true, 
survive the shock, but how many were the grey hairs 
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which were then probably added to his brow P He was 
one of the shrewdest men, as well as the first Physician, 
of his day ; but he never, I will venture to say, got the 
better of a blow which, for a season, laid a whole nation 
prostrate.* 

*. There are oertain depths of affliction into which, if a man get, there is no 
dragging him oat. Sir Bichard Croft sought, like Dr. Baillie, relief for a 
troubled spirit, by returning to the practice of his profession. But his was by 
far the heavier calamity ; and disappointment stuck to him with the tenacity of 
guilt ; yet the Prince, the bereaved husband and father, laid not the death either 
of the Princess, or her child, to his charge, but tendered him all the oonsolation 
in his power ; whilst Dr. Baillie, his friend and colleague, and in some measure 
his judge, stated that " every thing had been done by Sir Bichard Croft that 
skill and humanity could suggest," yet he could never recover his self-pos- 
session, and with his own self-possession the confidence of the public forsook 
him ; in fact he never smiled again — " hssit lateri lethalis arundo." It is still 
less matter of surprise that the nurse, who was in attendance upon the Princess, 
survived the pangs of disappointed hope a brief period only. 
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CHAPTER V. 

abernethy's publications. 

One of Mr. Abernethy's earliest publications was, " An 
Essay on the Functions of the Skin," which originated in 
the inquiries and important discoveries of Doctors Goodwin, 
Priestley, Ingenhouze, and others, relative to respiration 
and its reciprocal connection with the functions of the skin. 
Much credit is due to the author of this Essay ; and I am 
induced more particularly to allude to it on account of its 
bearing on that most interesting and intractable disease, 
pulmonary consumption. After a variety of ingeniously- 
devised and cautiously-conducted experiments, Abernetby 
came to the conclusion that there is a similarity in the 
nature of the matter exhaled from the lungs and from the 
skin of the human body ; and that, to a great extent, their 
functions are reciprocal. Thus, he says, " the similarity 
of the office performed by the skin and the lungs, explains, 
in my opinion, many circumstances, observable in the 
causes and cure of pulmonary consumption. The people 
most liable to such complaints, are those whose constitu- 
tions are feeble, and whose chest is of scanty dimensions. 
If the cutaneous perspiration of weakly people be checked 
by exposure to cold, it is tardily restored to its former 
state ; the constriction, which exists on the surface of the 
body, is with difficulty overcome, owing to the deficiency 
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of power in the heart and arteries. The consequence will 
be, a plethoric state of the vessels ; from a retention of that 
great quantity of matter which ought to he emitted from 
the surface. For the relief of this plenitude, other dis- 
charges will be substituted. Common experience informs 
us of this fact, that weakly people readily (as it is ex- 
pressed) ' take cold ;' the consequence of which is, dis- 
charges from the nostrils, the bowels, or the lungs. But 
if people of vigorous health accidentally suffer any con- 
striction of the cutaneous vessels, the internal powers pos- 
sess strength to remove it, and to propel again the fluids 
through the exhalants of the surface. 

" When perspiration is diminished, the determination of 
fluids to the lungs is particularly to be expected ; because 
the copious secretion from those parts will relieve plethora, 
and because that secretion is similar to the one which has 
been suppressed. The blood will become surcharged with 
air, to which the lungs only can afford an outlet. It is as 
much to be expected, that, when perspiration is suppressed, 
the office of the lungs will be increased, as that performed 
by the kidneys : by means of the latter, the blood is freed 
from the superabundant water ; by the former, from the 
retained air. 

" Thus, an accumulation of fluids in the pulmonary ves- 
sels will ensue, which will be more considerable, and more 
likely to produce disease, when the thorax is of scanty 
dimensions, and the transmission of blood through the 
lungs, in consequence, difficult. This plenitude of the 
arterial system, in the lungs, probably will produce inflam- 
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mation; the degree of which will vary, as the exciting 
cause and constitution of the patient determine. I am 
inclined, on reflection, to believe that a deficient perform- 
ance of the functions of the skin is the principal cause of 
pulmonary consumption. 

" This supposition explains why the inhabitants of this 
variable climate, especially those of weakly constitutions, 
and mal-formed chests, are so peculiarly obnoxious to such 
complaints. This supposition also shows, in what manner 
preventing the effects of accidental cold, by flannel gar- 
ments, or by removal to a warmer climate, is so eminently 
beneficial. The lungs are relieved from oppression, and 
left free to the exertion of the restorative powers of the 
constitution/' 

He next enters upon the inquiry as to what extent 
Scrofula ought to be regarded as a predisposing cause of 
Phthisis ; but as this, in detail, would be disagreeably 
technical to the general reader, I shall merely say that, 
whilst, for good reasons, derived from very extensive dis- 
section, he admits the greater liability of scrofulous persons 
to this fatal disease, yet that it often has a distinct and in- 
dependent existence. 

He does not presume, he modestly tells us, to meddle 
with the treatment of the disease ; but the following prac- 
tical observations are too judicious to be omitted : — 

" In the cure of almost every disease, the removal of 
the producing cause seems to be the primary object. If, 
as I believe, a deficient performance of the functions of the 
skin be the principal cause of pulmonary consumption, the 
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excitement of cutaneous perspiration requires particular at-? 
tendon. Maintaining an equable warmth, either from 
climate or from clothing, is one way of effecting this pur- 
pose ; giving strength to the vascular system is another ; 
and which, in my opinion, has not met with sufficient at- 
tention ; at least, the principle on which its utility depends 
has not been sufficiently explained. All parts of the skin 
may be regarded as the extremities of the body ; if the 
heart and arteries be wanting in power, the circulation and 
secretion of this remote part will be languid and deficient 
at all times, and will be liable to suspension from trivial 
causes. The maintenance of the strength of the vital 
powers appears to me essential to the cure of consump- 
tion. The skin cannot perform its office, unless these 
powers be supported ; and, if this be deficient, pulmonary 
plethora will be inevitable. The relief which emetics afford 
in pulmonary complaints appears to arise from the produc- 
tion of cutaneous exhalation which they occasion. 

" But if by promoting cutaneous secretion the cause of 
the disease is removed, still more remains to be effected ; 
the lungs, perhaps, have already been thickened, or beset 
by tubercles ; how, then, is the diminution of this disease 
to be attempted ? In other parts, we frequently endea- 
vour to accomplish a similar intention, by means reductive 
of the patient's strength — by aperients, by mercurials, and 
other medicines ; but all means which debilitate should be 
cautiously employed." 

There is so much truth, and such abundant good sense, 
in the above extracts, that I very much doubt, whether 
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they do not comprise, as far as respects the unprofessional 
reader, all the information that can be given him ; and, 
with regard to my professional brethren, they will be ready 
to admit, that the lessons of experience are never more 
required, that their judgment is never more severely taxed, 
than in their treatment of the varying phases, stages, and 
subjects of a disease which continues nearly as intractable 
as ever. Even that ingenious invention, the Stethoscope, 
can tell us little, if anything more, than the premonitory* 
symptoms, on which every experienced physician previously, 
and, for the most part correctly, grounded his opinion and 
practice ; and, beyond this, I am not aware that modern 
discovery can fairly be said to have taken a single step in 
advance. Numberless are, indeed, the Essays which have 
made their appearance since Abernethy modestly placed 
his views before the public ; but still the same sad tale re- 
mains to be repeated — that there is no cure for pulmonary 
consumption. You may guard against it, you may arrest 
its progress, you may relieve many of its symptoms, but 
there is no cure. 



* The permanently quickened pulse and respiration are among the earliest 
premonitory symptoms. There was a third test, applicable to many diseases 
besides Phthisis, to which Abernethy did not fail to call the attention of his 
pupils ; a test of more importance, perhaps, prior to the use of the Stethoscope, but 
still by no means to be set aside. It is this — in healthy respiration, the process 
is carried on by alternate expansion and compression of the chest both laterally 
and longitudinally. If the chest itsetf be the seat of disease, the lateral action 
will be favoured by the increased action of the diaphragm downwards ; if, on the 
other hand, the mischief lie below the diaphragm, the lateral expansion will pre- 
dominate. I do not think that this criterion, obvious and natural as it is, has 
been attended to sufficiently — and I can truly say that I have adopted it satisfac- 
torily and very usefully in innumerable instances. 
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It is true that, among my manuscript notes taken during 
my attendance on Abernethy's Anatomical Lectures, 
in his spring course of 1803, I find the following: — 
" There are very few subjects wholly without tubercles in 
the lungs, so that phthisis ought hardly to be looked upon 
as incurable." But the fact alluded to does no more than 
show, that the disease, in its early stages, may become 
stationary. Besides, as Abernethy further justly observes, 
tubercles exhibit great diversity in their structure and 
character, so that the term incurable may not be so appli- 
cable to some varieties as to others, nor strictly applicable, 
perhaps, to the disease under any modification, in its earlier 
stages. Abernethy has occasionally found the lungs, 
upon dissection, so beset with tubercles, no bigger than 
millet seeds, as to be rendered almost solid ; and such is 
probably their state previously to what has been called 
galloping consumption ; for whenever, under such circum- 
stances, any irritation assails them, with consequent in- 
flammation, the patient, scarcely able to breathe -from the 
beginning, soon falls a victim to this, the last, probably, of 
many similar attacks, each having more or less abridged 
the capacity of the lungs for air, yet appearing from time 
to time to go off, as any ordinary cold might do ; till the 
consolidation had become such, that at the next accession 
of fever, there was neither space left for admission of air 
enough to support life, however quick the breath, nor for 
the circulation of the blood, however rapid the pulse. 
This, as I have had occasion painfully to witness, is by far 
the most distressing, but happily it is by no means the 
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ordinary, termination of pulmonary consumption. For, 
not unfrequently it happens that the mind continues, to 
the very last, to be cheered with intervals of hope and 
pleasurable sensation, which still rather tend to gild the 
prospect altogether with a brighter and holier radiance, 
than to keep it too exclusively or intensely entangled with 
its former associations and attachments. 

At the time of my revising this part of my memoir for the 
press, the hopes and fears of the nation have been kept in 
a state of painful suspense, by the severe illness of the 
Queen Dowager. I have anxiously watched the bulletins ; 
and having weighed them in the balance, in accordance 
with the preceding remarks, I am free to confess that, 
leaning at first more towards fear than hope, I have never- 
theless been prepared for either alternative — " to rejoice 
with those that do rejoice, or to weep with them that weep." 

The chance of Her Majesty's recovery appears to have 
turned upon the precise point, whether or not the substance 
of the lungs themselves was so implicated in the attack, as 
to carry on the suppurative process after the mucous mem- 
brane of the windpipe, and its ramifications, might have 
regained that ordinary state of repose to which the curative 
means of good Queen Adelaide's physicians were, no 
doubt, directed. 

The "Times," of the date of November 19, 1841, con- 
tained the following interesting information, purporting to 
come from a correspondent at Sudbury : — 

" The health of the Queen Dowager has for several years 
been the cause of great anxiety to those immediately in the 
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royal circle. It is known that in this eminent lady, that 
change has taken place in the lungs, which is the source 
of decline or consumption, namely, tuberculous deposit ; 
and Her Majesty has several times experienced alarming 
hemorrhage from the same cause. But persons thus 
afflicted, women especially, often live many years, in deli- 
cate health indeed, with eough and occasional hemoptysis, 
but in tolerable physical comfort and enjoyment of life ; 
and where there is a tranquil mind, and external circum- 
stances are such as to provide every means conducive to 
the preservation of the health of the patient, a long term 
of existence may remain. It is needless to point out that 
Her Majesty's amiable and admirable character, joined 
with her high station, has thus secured to her a very great 
probability of long-continued exemption from the. final 
decay of nature. What has been most apprehended is 
that which has recently occurred — a casual attack of bron- 
chitis, or inflammation of the mucous membrane of the air 
tubes, from cold. In a person advanced in years, or with 
weak lungs, such an attack is full of immediate danger, 
from obstruction of the air tubes. This imminent peril in 
the case of Her Majesty has, however, fortunately passed 
by, and now nothing remains but the harassing cough and 
debility, which there is every reason to hope will gradually 
disappear ; and the latent disease of the lungs, it may fur- 
ther be hoped, will not have had its march precipitated by 
the present accidental complaint." 

There is so much practical good sense and internal evi- 
dence of fidelity in the above communication, that I took 
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full advantage of it to cheer others around me with the 
hope which I felt it safe myself to entertain ; and the result 
has happily fulfilled the best promise of which the case has 
at any time admitted. 

The bulletin of November 29 th, is the following — "The 
Queen Dowager has made satisfactory progress since the 
issuing of the last bulletin, and there is this morning a 
continued improvement in Her Majesty's symptoms." 

The private accounts, at the same time, announced that 
her Majesty's cough was gradually subsiding, and her rest 
and strength returning; thus affording her friends (and no 
Queen ever had more) good grounds for believing that 
there was a truce, at least, gained ; and as the extent of 
the previous structural change can be known by no one, 
the day may yet be distant (which God grant !) when this 
estimable lady shall be called to that account for which, in 
the opinion of every one, she is so well prepared.* 

In the year 1797, Mr. Abernethy published an "Essay 
on Injuries of the Head," which added greatly to his 
reputation as a man of sense and accurate observation. It 
was his opinion that the trephine had been used much 
too indiscriminately, whereby additional violence was un- 
necessarily, and often very prejudicially, offered to the 
powers of the system. He maintained that the generality 
of cases of fracture of the skull, even with depression, did 



* Notwithstanding the delay which has arisen in the publication of this little 
volume, I have thought it right to retain the above notice of Queen Adelaide's 
illness, as likely to prove only the more interesting from the gratifying state of her 
Majesty's health since that period. 
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well without having recourse to an operation; and, by 
most conclusive arguments, he strove to counteract the 
wrong bias which long accustomed modes of thinking and 
acting had given to this department of his profession. 
The result has been, that his judicious remarks on this 
interesting class of diseases, their discriminating symptoms 
and appropriate treatment, illustrated by cases that had 
fallen under his own management, were considered excel- 
lent at the time, and continue to be deemed of the highest 
authority. Here, as in all his writings, it is his endeavour 
to inculcate such practical principles as admit of being 
applied to the varying circumstances of each particular 
case, and he protects himself accordingly from the imputa- 
tion, to which he feared he might be liable, of objecting to 
operations when symptoms justified recourse to them. 

I was once present at a consultation where it was diffi- 
cult to determine whether or not to employ the trephine, 
on account of supposed pressure on the brain from extra- 
vasated blood. Taking Abernethy for my guide, I was 
decidedly opposed to the measure ; to which, among other 
objections, it was no trifling one that great doubt existed 
as to the spot where the instrument should be applied. But 
this was combatted by a coincidence sufficiently curious to 
entitle it to be recorded among the ambiguities of pre- 
sumptive evidence. 

.The patient had received his injury from a fall from his 
horse in racing ; and, as he had pitched on his head, it 
was conjectured that a spot, which was more sensible to 
the touch than the rest of the head, must be the nearest to 
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the extravasated fluid. What favoured this supposition 
was a curious correspondence of the tender point with a 
hole in the cap which the gentleman had worn on the race- 
course at the time of the accident Still there did not, 
upon the whole, appear to he sufficient grounds for 
operating — and it fortunately happened that the patient 
recovered without our taking a step, which, in his weak 
and irritable state, would, not improbably, have led to a 
very different termination. On my subsequently men- 
tioning to him the hole in his cap, and the inference that 
had been drawn from it, he laughed heartily, and said that 
the hole in question was a scar which his cap had received 
on a far more memorable field than any race -course — the 
field of Waterloo — where he had served as an officer of the 
wagon-train. 

In 1804, Mr. Abernethy resumed the subject of — 
"Injuries of the Head" — and published several more 
cases illustrative of his views. The important practical 
inference from all these is, that in cases of concussion, as 
well as of injuries of the head where the skull has been 
depressed, inflammation of the brain, sooner or later, is to 
be expected ; and that if this be met by the proper deple- 
tions, it will not often be necessary to have recourse to the 
trephine. Surgeons, it would seem, used too frequently 
to take severe measures before they could fairly see their 
way. They bled before the first shock of the system had 
been succeeded by re-action ; or they inflicted some other 
violence, the effect of which was to depress, fatally per- 
haps, the faltering powers of life. 
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What Abernethy wished, was,' to have the proper thing 
done at the proper time. 

"In cases of concussion of the brain,"* he observes, 
" the functions of the organ become for a time greatly 
impaired, nay, almost suspended. On recovery from the 
shock, they are carried on in an irregular manner, and 
inflammation succeeds to this, as to other mechanical 
injuries, in proportion to the violence inflicted." Hence it 
necessarily follows, that the first step, after an accident 
occasioning concussion, should be to resuscitate the languid 
powers of the system, instead of further depressing them by 
taking off blood, a measure to which the fatal issue of 
many a case may, without a doubt, be traced. And such 
has been the force of prejudice upon this point, and such 
the uncertainty, under any treatment, inseparable from 
injuries of unknown extent occurring in an organ of such 
vital importance as the brain, that sometimes, I fear, the 
lancet may have been used from mere prudential regard to 
professional character. 

A gentleman, a short time since, was suddenly jerked 
out of a gig which he was driving, and taken up senseless. 
He was almost immediately bled, and survived a few days 
only, which were spent in muttering delirium, without the 
least return of reason. More recently still, the death of an 
illustrious Prince, the heir to a throne which seemed to 
totter when he fell, has fixed public attention on accidents 
of this kind ; which had been awakened, a few weeks pre- 
viously, by that which befel the young, and beautiful, and 
every-way interesting Marchioness of Waterford ; and of 
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which the favourable termination excited such general 
gratulation. The particulars of the treatment are unknown 
to me any further than that iced applications were made to 
the head, to check the progress of inflammation, in addi- 
tion to the abstraction of blood. 

In the case of the Duke of Orleans, the injury seems to 
have been beyond the power of relief. His Royal Highness 
never recovered his senses, and survived only a few hours ; 
and all that has been published of the treatment is, that the 
physician, who first came to him, bled him without pro- 
ducing any good effect. When the Prince's own surgeon 
arrived, he found the case hopeless ; and judging from the 
autopsy* (inspection of the body after death), it must 
have been so from the beginning. 



* The official account of the autopsy of the Duke of Orleans is, on more than 
one account, interesting. July, 1842. 

It states : " First, that the death of the Prince was caused by a fracture of the 
posterior part of the skull, extending from one ear to the other, and ascending to 
the frontal bone, which was almost entirely severed from the head. Secondly, 
that all the other organs of his Royal Highness were perfectly sound, and in 
such a state of preservation, as to admit of a belief that the Prince, whose con- 
stitution was excellent, and whose mode of living was admirably regular, would 
have lived to a great age. Another result from the autopsy is, a conviction in 
the minds of the faculty, that the head of the Prince had sustained all the force 
of the fall, as no other part of his person was seriously injured ; and, hence 
they infer, that he did not jump out of his carriage, but was thrown out suddenly 
by some violent shock, while he was standing up. When the autopsy was com- 
pleted, the process of embalming was performed ; after which, all the household 
officers of the King and Princes, then at Neuilly , were called in to verify the de- 
positing of the remains of the defunct in the coffin prepared for him. In their 
presence the body was wrapped in a waxed cloth, and laid in a leaden coffin, 
which was lined with white satin, the head being raised on a pillow covered with 
the same material. Over the body was placed the Prince Royal's uniform of a 
general officer, with his epaulettes, his ribbon, and other insignia of the order 
of the Legion of Honour, his sword, and his African Kepy. The interstices 
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In justice to the correctness of Abernethy's opinions as 
to the general propriety of not having too prompt recourse 
to depletion in cases of concussion, it may be well to men- 
tion the following case. A gentleman, who was thrown 
from his horse at a short distance from his own home, lay 
on the road for ten minutes or more, so completely, to all 
appearance, lifeless, that some men who took the charge of 
the body, instead of going a little way further round, lifted it 
over a hedge, when some symptom of returning life put them 
more upon their guard, and, by the time their burthen was 
deposited on a bed, and doctors in attendance, it was suffi- 
ciently evident that it was not quite a dead man with whom 
they had been dealing so unceremoniously. Instead of 
the lancet, stimulants were cautiously used for several 
hours, and with such success, that on the following day, 
considerable re-action came on, when bleeding to the ex- 
tent of twenty ounces or more, so completely checked the 
approaching inflammation, that the recovery proceeded 
thenceforward without interruption. 

If, on the other hand, re-action is allowed to advance 
unchecked, the mischief to be apprehended is scarcely less 



were filled up with wadding. The proces verbal was then signed by the persons 
present, rolled up, and put into a bottle hermetically sealed, and placed in the 
coffin, which was immediately after soldered up, and enclosed in an oak case, 
covered with black velvet, and ornamented with silver nails, escocheons and 
handles. The heart of the Prince was in like manner enclosed in an urn of 
lead, cased with oak, covered with black velvet. The clergy were then admitted, 
and they sprinkled the august remains with holy water. After which, the coffin 
and urn were carried back into the chapel, and replaced on the cenotaph. The 
funeral chants were immediately re-commenced, and will be continued until the 
final interment in the vaults at Dreux." 
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than that from the opposite extreme of premature depletion. 
Insomuch, that fatal convulsions, apoplexy, or palsy in 
various degrees, or some other of the unnumbered evils 
arising from a disordered head, are the ordinary results. I 
knew a gentleman, who, from a fall from his horse, sus- 
tained a moderate concussion of the brain, which, from 
neglect, did him so much damage, that he ever afterwards 
lost the senses of taste and smell. So that Abernethy very 
wisely protected himself from the injurious imputation of 
being averse, in cases of concussion, and other injuries of 
the head, to judicious depletion, the necessity of which no 
one more strenuously enforced than himself. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



CHIEFLY RELATING TO MR. ABERNETHY's " CLASSI- 



FICATION OF TUMOURS. 



>> 



Passages without number might be selected from Aber- 
nethy's various publications, and especially from his lectures, 
illustrative of his happy method of impressing leading facts 
on the minds of his pupils ; but, it will be better, I think, 
not to exhibit them collectively, but rather to let them 
present themselves incidentally, as I proceed to take further 
notice of such of his professional works, as contributed 
most to his fair fame, in connection either with the press — 
the lecture room — or the noble hospital, where his principles 
were reduced to practice, and their value so undeniably 
ascertained. 

There is no class of diseases requiring more of that 
discrimination, which experience alone confers, than " the 
various tumours which occur in the human body " — none, 
where the guidance of a right clue is of greater service to 
the inexperienced surgeon. This Abernethy well knew to 
be the case, when, in the year 1804, he published " Obser- 
vations," containing, among other useful matter, " a 
Classification of Tumours, with cases to illustrate the 
history of each species." This classification is founded on 
their anatomical structure, which admits, at the same time, 
" of a corresponding arrangement of those practical re- 
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marks that have been promiscuously collected;" and he 
assigns, as his motive for this attempt, the conviction that 
an extensive knowledge] of the subject, such a knowledge 
as would afford a prospect of ascertaining the peculiarities 
which characterise the different species of tumours, can 
only be obtained by those who have the opportunity of 
observation, which a large public hospital affords. 

He restricts the surgical signification of the word 
tumour to such swellings as arise from some new production, 
which made no part, therefore, of the original composition 
of the body ; a definition which he has shown to be equally 
applicable to glandular as to other parts. In this paper he 
has paid a passing tribute to the memory of his distin- 
guished contemporary, Dr. Baillie, of whom he entertained 
the highest opinion, not only on account of his eminent 
ability as an anatomist and physician, but as a thoroughly 
upright man in the exercise of his professional duties, and 
in all the offices of life. He expresses his happiness at 
being able to sanction his own investigations by the following 
observation of this judicious and accurate writer, " that the 
knowledge of morbid structure does not lead with certainty 
to the knowledge of morbid actions, although the one is the 
effect of the other ; yet surely it lays the most solid foun- 
dation for prosecuting such inquiries with success. In 
proportion, therefore, as we shall become acquainted with 
the changes produced in the structure of parts from diseased 
actions, we shall be more likely to make some progress 
towards a knowledge of the actions themselves, although it 
must be very slowly. 
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In conformity with the general plan of this memoir, I 
refrain, as far as possible, from entering into professional 
technicalities ; but I cannot help taking this opportunity 
of hazarding a further extract from the present treatise, to 
show with what clearness Mr. Abernethy expresses him- 
self, when laying down principles for the guidance of our 
practice : — 

" It can scarcely," he says, " be doubted but that, when 
tumours form and grow, there exists an increased state of 
action in the adjacent vessels, and the first curative inten- 
tion in these diseases will, therefore, be to repress, as much 
as possible, this unusual exertion of the vessels, which 
gives rise to the formation of a tumour, and, by its con- 
tinuance, causes its increase. 

" I know of no local measures to diminish an increased or 
inflammatory action of any part of the body more rational 
in theory, or more efficacious in practice, than those of 
taking away the two great causes of animal actions, — the 
blood and heat of the disordered part. The former is 
generally accomplished by means of leeches applied to its 
vicinity, which should be repeated as circumstances indi- 
cate ; and the latter, by the application of folded linen, 
wetted with sedative lotions, by which a continual evapora- 
tion and constant abstraction of heat is kept up from the 
surface of the skin. The effect of this last mode of treat- 
ment is much more considerable than, at first sight, might 
be supposed. It operates on parts far beneath the surface. 
As heat is so transmissible a substance, so, in proportion 
as the temperature of the skin is diminished by evapora- 
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tion, it derives beat from the subjacent parts, and thus are 
their morbid actions lessened. If by such means the 
growth of a tumour be suspended, another curative indica- 
tion naturally arises, which is to promote the absorption of 
the new-formed substances. 

" This indication is generally attempted by means of a 
stimulating nature, such as frictions, with mercurial oint- 
ment, pressure, and electricity ; or by means, which also 
excite some counter-irritation, as rubefacient plasters, 
solutions of salts, blisters, and issues. Both reason and 
experience equally demonstrate the impropriety of using 
the stimulating plan, till the disease is first tranquillized, 
and in a degree subdued. It is reasonable to expect that 
stimulating measures will increase the actions which are 
going on in the diseased part ; and experience proves, that 
diseases are often increased by those very means, which, 
had they been employed at a proper time, might have 
effected their cure. The fact may be elucidated by a case 
that is, I believe, generally known and admitted : if a blister 
be applied for the cure of a pleurisy, before evacuations are 
made use of, and the activity of the disease thus checked, 
it aggravates the disease ; if afterwards, it speedily effects 
a cure. If a tumour, or any local disease, be for a time 
benefitted by stimulating discutients, and the diseased 
actions recur in it with a degree of activity, it is better to 
desist from this latter plan of treatment, and adopt again 
the former, till the disease is by such means rendered 
inactive. 

" I am so well convinced of the necessity of attending to 
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the times and circumstances in which these remedies are 
applied, in order to give them their real efficacy in the 
cure of local diseases, that I have been induced to dwell 
longer on this subject, than may, perhaps, to some seem 
necessary. 

" When a blister is made permanent, or a seton or issue 
is made in the vicinity of a disordered part, it is, in fact, 
producing a new, but curable disease, in order to detract 
from an old one, over which we have less controul. But 
here the same observations apply. We should not produce 
a new disease, until the active state of the original one is 
diminished, and till it is, as it were, rendered dormant; 
for otherwise, the irritation of the intended remedy will 
rather tend to the aggravation, than the cure, of the disorder ; 
it will also increase the febrile disturbance of the consti- 
tution, by adding to the causes of irritation." 

Such are his very sensible remarks ; and so plain are 
they, that even the unprofessional reader may comprehend 
them ; whilst, with reference to his pupils, their application 
to the varying circumstances of particular cases as they 
may occur, in the course of their professional career, must 
be seen in striking contrast to the arbitrary dogmas and 
delusive nostrums of empirics. 

It cannot, in fact, be too generally known that there are 
well-ascertained principles, by which properly educated 
medical men are governed in their treatment of disease ; 
and that, therefore, nothing is less likely to serve the in- 
terests of the sick, than the readiness, so embarrassing 
to the professional adviser, yet so common, to listen 
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to the suggestions of the least judicious, probably, of those 
around them.* 

In the first volume of my " Early Years " I mentioned, 
among my acquaintance at Gottingen, a Russian doctor of 
the name of Bouttatz ; and I am glad of this opportunity 
to allude to a case which Abernethy was accustomed to 
speak of in his Lectures with much commendation, and of 
which he avails himself in his " Classification of Tumours," 
for the purpose of showing that what he has denominated 
Pancreatic Sarcoma, is occasionally distinct from any im- 
plication with surrounding glandular parts. He accord- 
ingly refers the reader to the curious case, published in 
London, by Dr. Bouttatz, of Moscow, of a tumour which 
grew beneath the conjunctiva of the eye, and protruded it 
between the eyelids. The tumour was seven inches long, 
and three inches and a half in circumference, and weighed 
two pounds and a half. It was closely connected with the 
tunica conjunctiva, as might be naturally supposed, but the 
base of it was easily elevated from the cornea, which still 
retained its natural transparency, and the patient regained 
his sight on its removal. 

* Such suggestions and recommendations are far from being confined to the 
immediate vicinage of the sick, particularly when the public interest or sympathy 
is kindled, as in the case of the Queen Dowager, when, it is said — " Large doses 
of medicine — draughts, pills, and powders — were sent to Sudbury Hall by 
individuals residing in different parts of the country. Each person forwarded 
his favourite nostrum, with an urgent request that her Majesty might be pleased 
to try its virtue." The correspondent of the " Times", who gives this account, 
adds — " I feel convinced that none of the parties who have made such liberal 
presents of their drugs, will fail to participate in the general satisfaction when 
they learn that, though their physic remains untouched, her Majesty is getting 
better." 
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Dr. Bouttatz, when at Gottingen, a. d. 1799, talked 
of settling as an Oculist in London, but I have long since 
lost sight of him, and my hope is that he may have re- 
turned to his native city ; where, from- having less oppo- 
sition to encounter, his dexterity in performing the most 
delicate operations would be more sure of finding its 
merited reward. 

Before I ]quit the present subject of tumours, I am 
tempted to advert, somewhat at length, to a case which 
occurred in my own practice; on account not only of 
its appropriate interest, but because it will serve as a good 
example likewise of Abernethy's peculiar style of lectures, 
and its impression on the memory of his pupils. 

" What can be the cause of the dreadful situation in 
which you find me ?" was the earnest question of a patient 
upon whom I was called to attend in the year 1833. "Is 
it a visitation of God ?" " We are right," I replied, " in 
considering all heavy affliction as such." "About a year 
since," he then proceeded to say, " I was in rude health, 
but subject to cold extremities ; and I found that, to ob- 
viate this inconvenience, Sir John Sinclair, in his ' Code 
of Health and Longevity/ which I had been reading, 
recommended friction; and to this I accordingly had 
recourse every morning and evening. It happened that, 
upon one occasion, in rubbing the left arm, I slightly 
injured a mole which had always been there without occa- 
sioning the smallest previous inconvenience. From this 
time, however, instead of healing, it began to enlarge, 
until I thought it of sufficient importance to consult a 
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surgeon, who advised my having it cut out, to which I 
readily assented. At first the wound, occasioned hy the 
operation, presented no unfavourable appearance ; hut ere 
long I began to feel considerable uneasiness in the part, 
extending thence to the arm-pit, with the appearance of a 
small tumour at the lower end of the line made by the ex- 
cision. This occasioned so much dismay that I repaired 
to Plymouth for advice. There, alteratives were prescribed ; 
and a second operation was recommended, to which I gave 
consent ; but no good resulted from it. It became obvious 
that venom pervaded my whole frame ; tumours formed in 
various parts of the body, setting further operations at de- 
fiance, and baffling the skill of my medical advisers. 
Under these desperate circumstances, nevertheless, I has- 
tened to town to have the opinion of Mr. Lawrence, but 
neither could he give me any encouragement ; and I have 
accordingly received as little benefit from his, as from all 
other prescriptions. My fate, I am fully convinced, is 
sealed ; and I have requested to see you, in compliance 
with the wishes of my friends, not from having any hope 
that you can be of service to me." 

There was, in fact, nothing more to be done for him : he 
was evidently labouring under that dreadful disease which 
Abernethv has denominated " tuberculated sarcoma ;" a dis- 
ease of so malignant a nature as to be considered by him in- 
curable, and which no subsequent experience has rescued 
from the black list to which he consigned it. At the time of 
my visit, there were scores of tumours, from the size of a 
nutmeg to that of-a hen's egg, in every part of the body. 
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Over the* scalp, and along the course of the spine, they 
were almost innumerable; the glands in the neck were 
affected ; and over the lower part of the bowels there were 
several of a larger size than the rest, — very irregular in 
shape, assuming a dark colour, and threatening to ulcerate. 
Over the surface of others, a thin crust, of a leprous hue, 
had formed ; all were extremely tender ; and how the poor 
sufferer was able to find a moment's repose in any position 
I was at a loss to conceive. His bed, until he sank under 
the spell of an opiate, must have been a bed of torture ; 
and I remembered what Abernethy had said, more than 
thirty years before, that a person in this wretched predica- 
ment, " seemed to be lying on hobnails*' This, my 
patient said, was precisely true ; and although his feet were 
so tender that he could not stand on them without great 
pain, yet such was the weariness, as well as uneasiness, of 
every other position, that it was comparative relief to him 
to walk up and down his room, or even, as long as his 
strength would permit, to take a turn in his garden. His 
affliction was farther aggravated by the weakness of his 
sight, which was daily getting more imperfect ; the ball 
of the right eye being distorted, and covered with the lid, 
which required to be raised with the hand before the eye 
itself could be examined. His hands and arms were always 
ice-cold. It is not surprising that, in such a state of 
misery as this, he should have expressed a wish to depart 
hence, and be no more seen. At the same time, no one 
could evince greater submission ; and he seemed glad that 
I was able to bear testimony to the quiet way in which he 
vol. II. Q 
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resigned himself to his inevitable fate. He felt that he 
had been a great sinner ; and he seemed to derive much 
comfort from " not despising the chastening of the Lord." 
Professionally, this case was calculated to interest me, from 
the rareness of its occurrence, from its inherent malignity, 
and from the completeness of this particular instance, 
which could scarcely be exceeded in characteristic severity. 
It was, moreover, the case of an old schoolfellow, with 
whom, forty years previously, I had spent many a cheer- 
ful day, each " a stranger yet to pain." But its connexion 
with the fearful question, "Is not this dreadful sickness of 
mine retributive ?" made it doubly impressive. * 

I may mention, in conclusion, that my poor suffering friend 
lived many weeks from the period of my first visit, and 
that when I saw him for the last time, which was a few days 
prior to his death, he only lamented that his sight had be- 
come so dim as to entirely prevent his reading. His suffer- 
ings upon the whole, he said, were less. The tumours, 



* Believing, as we must, that the very hairs of our head are numbered, and 
that " not a sparrow falls to the ground, but thou, Lord, knowest it," who will 
dare to deny the retributive tendency of any particular judgment ? Yet, it is 
neither consistent with Christian charity, nor with a knowledge of the usual 
course of God's proceedings upon earth, to show a readiness upon all occasions to 
array the incidents of life in the characters of extraordinary interposition. In 
the parable of our Lord, the tares and the wheat are allowed to grow together 
until harvest ; and what a world would this be were it otherwise ! Were we liable, 
at every instant, to be arraigned for every evil thought, word, or action, at any 
other bar than that of our own consciences, what would become of the doctrines 
of repentance, of probation, of faith ? The power of the Almighty to destroy or 
to save upon fitting occasions, known to himself alone, must be recognized by 
every pious and reflecting mind. If we go beyond this, we deprive rational 
beings of freedom of will ; we depress them below the standard of instinct, and 
drive them, bereft of their moral attributes, upon the confines of fatalism itself. 
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instead of advancing to the state of ulceration, had, with 
one or two trifling exceptions, shrunk as the frame generally 
became more emaciated ; he even felt less inconvenience 
from cold extremities ; and he was waiting with patience, 
and composure of mind, for the hour of his departure, 
which was evidently near at hand. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ON THE DIGESTIVE ORGANS. 

It is not my intention to follow the thread of Aberne- 
thy's publications seriatim, many of them being exclusively 
and technically surgical ; but I must on no account pass 
by that noted work of his — " On the Disorders of the 
Health in general, and of the Digestive Organs in particular, 
which accompany Local Diseases, and obstruct their Cure." 
It fixed more attention upon him than all his other writings, 
and served his purpose more ways than one ; for whilst it 
tended to exalt the practice of surgery, it enabled him, 
without presuming (which he used to say he never did), 
to practise physic, — to liberate his mind, by concentrating, 
as it were, his medical opinions in a book, which purported 
to be part the second of his " Surgical Observations." 
The prescriptions, in fact, which the book contains, are few 
and simple; whilst its pages are replete with maxims apper- 
taining to the regulation of the general health, without the 
knowledge of which, no surgeon can claim distinction, or 
be entitled to public confidence. 

The golden maxim, upon which his argument was 
mainly founded, is, that " no part of the animal body can 
be very materially disordered, without occasioning a corre- 
sponding derangement of the whole constitution;" that there 
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is, namely, an established intercommunity and reciprocity 
between the whole body, and each part respectively. And 
what is this, but to adopt the language of an inspired 
Apostle, who, in his beautiful parallel between the human 
body, and the mystical body of Christ, or the church, (all 
the members of which, though they be many, and adorned 
with different gifts, yet make but one mystical body, united 
to their head, Jesus Christ,) thus speaks of the former ? 
" But now hath God set the members, every one of them, in 
the body, as it hath pleased Him. And if they were all one 
member, where were the body ? But now are they many 
members, yet but one body. And the eye cannot say unto 
the hand, I have no need of thee ; nor, again, the head 
to the feet, I have no need of you. And whether 
one member suffer, all the members suffer with it ; or one 
member be honoured, all the members rejoice with it." — 
1 Cor. xii. 18, &c. 

With reference to the digestive organs, more especially, 
we are told, that " as local diseases disturb the functions 
of these organs ; so, conversely, a deranged state of them, 
either induced by sympathy, or existing primarily, ma- 
terially affects the progress of local complaints." The 
truth of his opinions he establishes by well-selected cases, 
which fell under his own observation ; but, after his own 
fashion, I shall refer my readers for these to the book 
itself. 

It is admitted by Mr, Abernethy, with his usual candour, 
that many writers, both ancient and modern, have been 
aware of the reciprocity that exists between general and 
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local disease, as well as of the connexion of both, with the 
common sensorium, the brain ; but it is evident that this 
knowledge has become more general and practical, since he 
began to call the attention of the public to it; for although 
his writings are addressed to his professional brethen, they 
are written with unusual perspicuity, and are admirably 
calculated to let all mankind see that, what is called the 
" Art of Healing/' is dependent on scientific principles, and 
claims a nearer affinity to the Divine nature, than any other 
art or science whatever. No one could feel this more 
sensibly than Abernethy, who was not more worthy of our 
admiration as a medical philosopher, than as a benevolent 
man. Perhaps a little more worldly-mindedness might 
have better suited some of his patients, who came to him to 
be cured by his prescriptions, rather than by his philosophy, 
which required reflection. With the exception of specific 
medicines for particular diseases, his prescriptions, as I have 
said, were few and simple ; and, any one who may happen 
to be familiar with the practice of the late Dr. Baillie, as far 
as that can be gathered from the numberless prescriptions 
of his, which survive him, will perceive a great coincidence 
of plan between that eminent physician and Abernethy. 
Both possessed a thorough knowledge of the human frame, 
in its most perfect state of health, as well as after it had 
undergone the changes of disease ; and, having ascertained, 
to the best of their power, the nature of the defect in any 
particular case under consideration, they pointed their 
curative means accordingly. Still these were mostly directed 
to the digestive organs, and we subjoin two of their 
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formulae, as specimens of their usual mode of pre- 
scribing : — 

Re Mistur. Camphor 3vj. 

Infus. Rhei 5v. 

TR. Humuli 3j. 

Sodse Carb. gr viij. 

M. F. haustus bis terve indies sumendus. 

M. B. 

R ' Infus. Gentian Comp. Jj. 

Infus. Sennee 3iij. 

TR. Cardamomi Comp. 3j. 

M. F. haustus bis indies vel. p. r. n. sumendus. 

J. A. 

The different preparations of opium, antimony, and 
mercury, were freely used by both ; both would probably 
have added gr. v., of the blue pill, to be taken occasionally 
at bed-time, to the above draughts ; and Dr. Baillie, who 
was well acquainted with the varied resources of the 
London Pharmacopoeia, failed not to call to his aid whatever 
important medicines his patients might require ; of these, 
the muriated tincture of iron, was a great favourite with 
him. But the wise object of both was to obtain clear views, 
and to avoid getting confused by the exhibition of a multi- 
plicity of medicines ; as must ever be the fortune of 
empirics, who, nine times out of ten, cannot distinguish 
between the symptoms which are appropriate to disease, 
and the twinges which their random practice inflicts.* 

* It is evident, from the frequent appearance of the carbonate of soda, in Dr. 
Baillie' s prescriptions, that he thought highly of its virtues. He used sometimes 
to tell his patients, whose complaints were merely disorders of the digestive func- 
tions from over repletion, when they inquired how long they were to continue to 
take some such draught as that here inserted, " Oh ! you may take it as long as 
you like, as long as you live, if you please." 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

LECTURES DELIVERED AT THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF 

SURGEONS OF LONDON. 

Mr. Abernetht had, originally, as I have already inti- 
mated, an innate lecturing propensity ; and, although his 
ambition to shine before a fashionable audience gave place 
to the purer and better motive of delivering useful lectures to 
Hospital-pupils, yet he would not have disliked delivering 
a popular course of lectures on anatomy and physiology at 
the Royal Institution. Some communication, of which I 
was myself the medium, did, in fact, pass between Sir 
H. Davy and him, upon the subject ; but the scheme 
never took effect, and his subsequent lectures in the more 
appropriate arena of the " Royal College of Surgeons of 
London " have left us nothing to regret on this account. 
To these I now come.* 

Abernethy entertained a very high opinion of the late 



* The lectures to which I allude are — 

1. An Inquiry into the probability and rationality of Mr. Hunter's Theory of 
Life, being the subject of the first two Anatomical Lectures, delivered before the 
Royal College of Surgeons of London. — London, Longman and Co., 1814. 

2. Seven Physiological Lectures, exhibiting a general view of Mr. Hunter's 
Physiology, and of his researches in Comparative Anatomy. — London, Longman 
and Co., 1817. 

3. The Hunterian Oration, for the year 1819.— London, Longman and Co., 
1819. 

4. Reflections on Gall and Spurzheim's System of Physiognomy and Phre- 
nology. — London, Longman and Co., 1821. 
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Sir William Blizzard, who was his earliest professional 
instructor, and his predecessor in the office of Professor of 
Anatomy and Surgery to the College ; and in recording 
Sir William's words, as quoted by him, in his first lecture 
from the chair, I shall put upon record the feelings of his 
own breast towards that more familiar class of pupils to 
whose minds he was always anxious to give a good moral 
as well as professional impulse : — " Let your search after 
truth be eager and instant. Be wary in admitting pro- 
positions to be facts before you have submitted them to the 
strictest examination. If, after this, you believe them to 
be true, never disregard or forget any one of them, how- 
ever unimportant it may at the time appear. Should you 
perceive truths to be important, make them motives of 
action ; let them serve as springs to your conduct." He 
further contrived by various means to excite a degree of 
enthusiasm in his pupils: he cautioned them never to 
tarnish their professional character by disingenuous con- 
duct, or by anything that wore even the semblance of dis- 
honour ; and he caused the sentiment of the philanthropic 
Chremes, in the Heautontimommenos of Terence, to be 
inscribed on the walls of the Surgery of the Hospital. 

" Homo sum ; humani nihil a me alienum puto." 

" We have indeed," continues Abernethy, " need to seek 
truth; feel its importance; and act as the dictates of 
reason direct. By exercising the powers of our minds in 
the attainment of medical knowledge, we learn, and may 
improve, a science of the greatest public utility. We 
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have need of enthusiasm, or some strong incentive, to in- 
duce us to spend our nights in study, and our days in the 
disgusting and health-destroying avocations of the dissect- 
ing-room ; or in that careful and distressing observation 
of human diseases and infirmities which alone can enable 
us to understand, alleviate, or remove them ; for upon no 
other terms can we be considered as real students of our 
profession. We have need of some powerful inducement, 
exclusively of the expectation of fame or emolument ; for, 
unfortunately, a man may attain a considerable share of 
public reputation and practice without undertaking the 
labours I have mentioned, without being a real student of 
his profession. I place before you the most animating 
incentive I know of, to labour to acquire professional 
knowledge. You will, by such conduct, possess your- 
selves of the enviable power of being extensively useful to 
your fellow-creatures, in a way the most necessary to their 
wants, and most interesting to their feelings. You will 
be enabled to confer that whioh sick kings would fondly 
purchase with their diadems; that which wealth cannot 
command, nor state nor rank bestow. You will be able 
to alleviate or remove disease, the most insupportable of 
human afflictions, and thereby give health, the most in- 
valuable of human blessings. 

" In nulla re proprius ad deos homines accedunt quam salutem 
hominibus dando. 

None to their Maker nearer access gain, 
Than they who cure a fellow-creature's pain. 
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" In surveying the great chain of living beings, we find 
life connected with a vast variety of organization, yet ex- 
ercising the same functions in each ; a circumstance from 
which we may naturally conclude that life does not depend 
on organization. Mr. Hunter, who so patiently and accu- 
rately examined the different links of the great chain, 
which seems to connect even man with the common matter 
of the universe, was of this opinion. In speaking of the 
properties of life, it is something, he says, ' that prevents 
the chemical decomposition to which dead vegetable and 
animal matter is so prone ; that regulates the temperature 
of the bodies it inhabits, and is the cause of the actions we 
observe in them. All these circumstances, though deduced 
from an extensive contemplation of the subject, may, how- 
ever, be legitimately drawn from observations made on the 
egg. A living egg does not putrefy under circumstances 
that would rapidly produce that change in a dead one. 
The former resists a degree of cold that would freeze the 
latter ; and when subjected to the genial warmth of incu- 
bation, the matter of it begins to move, or to be moved, so 
as to build up the curious structure of the young animal.' 
The opinions of Mr. Hunter deserve, at least, to be re- 
spectively and attentively considered. That he was a man 
of genius, observes Mr. Abernethy, according to the beau- 
tiful definition of that quality, given by Dr. Johnson ; that 
he possessed the power of mind that collects, combines, 
amplifies, and animates ; that energy, without which judg- 
ment is cold, and knowledge is inert, cannot be doubted 
by any one who has carefully considered his writings. That 
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he was a man of uncommon industry, by which he col- 
lected abundance of facts, will be admitted by every one 
who has even beheld his museum. That he was a man of 
constant anc} deep reflection, is equally apparent." — 
(Lect. i. 19.) 

Mr. Abernethy next discusses the phenomena of electri- 
city ; and from the ascertained fact that there exists, in 
connection with all visible matter, an invisible agent of 
such astonishing power that under its influence all nature 
seems to tremble ; that it is electricity which causes the 
whirlwind and the waterspout, as well as volcanic erup- 
tions ; whilst, with its sharp and sulphureous bolt, it splits 
the unwedgeable and gnarled oak. He infers that the 
movements of animal, and all organized matter, very pro- 
bably depend upon the presence of some such invisible 
principle ; at the same time, he distinctly says, that he 
does not mean to assert that electricity is life. Neverthe- 
less, from his opinions appearing to have some such ten- 
dency, he exposed himself to the severe animadversions of 
the materialists of that day, who did not fail to take advan- 
tage of any ambiguity in an argument, tending to establish 
the doctrine of a distinct vital principle of a subtil invisible 
nature, whether identical with electricity or not; being 
well aware that it was Abernethy 's purpose to conduct them 
onward, to the still more important doctrine of the imma- 
teriality of the soul. 

Sir Humphry Davy, to whose investigations Abernethy 
refers, as confirming his own opinions, was too clear-sighted 
to mistake a material agent, however subtile, mobile, uni- 
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versal, ot powerful, for a vivifying principle. Willi a mind 
like his, capable oftooking through nature, up lo nature's 
God, so sod a delusion hud no affinity. His words upon 
the subject are the following. After alluding to the re- 
semblance of the shock of the Gymnotus Electricus, and 
of the Torpedo, to the Voltaic, he says, " It has been 
conceived that other phenomena of living action may be 
connected with the operation of weak electrical powers, 
such as secretion ; and some ingenious hints, on this sub- 
ject, have beat advanced by Dr. Wollaston and Mr. Home, 
and some experiments, relating lo the subject, instituted 
by Mr. Brands. Such inquiries are worthy of further 
pursuit, as they may tend to elucidate some important 
functions of the animal economy ; but they must not he 
confounded with certain vague speculations, that have been 
advanced by some authors, on the general dependence of 
nervous or sensitive action, and muscular or irritable ac- 
tion, upon electricity. Such speculations are mere asso- 
ciations of words, derived from known phenomena, and 
applied illogically to unknown things. The laws of dead 
and living nature appear to be perfectly distinct ; ma- 
terial powers are made subservient to the puqwses of life, 
mid the elements of matter are newly arranged in living 
organs ; but they are merely tho instruments of a superior 
principle." — (Elements of Chemical Philosophy, p. 175.) 
There can be nothing in philosophy more sound than 
Litis. If, therefore, we may safely admii, with John Hun- 
ter and Abemetby, that, in addition to the visible fabric of 
r bodies, there is an invisible something, whether it be 
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electricity or not, connected with their vital functions, and 
especially ministerial to the functions of the nervous sys- 
tem ; we must stop here. We have no data for considering 
this invisible something, life, however powerful, however 
agile, or however universal it may be. We cannot breathe 
without air ; without blood we cannot be nourished ; with- 
out electricity, it may be, the functions of the nervous 
system, of that system which forms the intermediate link 
between the sentient and material parts of the animal frame, 
cannot proceed. But to speak of life as identical with 
either, or with all these, or to assert that sensation may 
depend, as the materialists dream, on organization, is alto- 
gether, as Sir Humphry Davy says, illogical — not to use 
a harsher epithet. 

The phenomena of the Torpedo, and of the Gymnotus 
Electricus, to which both he and Abernethy have alluded, 
in illustration of their respective opinions, serve but to 
show that, in such instances at least, electricity is a defen- 
sive provision of the Creator, subject to the instincts of 
these animals. But the principle of life how are we to dis- 
cover, appertaining as it does to the " secret things" known 
only to Him that liveth for ever and ever ; who created the 
heaven, and the earth, and the sea, and all creatures and 
things that are therein P — (Deut. xxix. 29 ; Rev. x. 6.) 

Still the endeavour to prepare the bewildered mind of 
the Materialist for the reception of revealed truths, by 
arguments founded on facts derived from the investigation 
of natural phenomena, was considered highly praiseworthy 
by Abernethy, who has assigned the following conclusive 
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i for believing that the brain is undoubtedly tl 
organ, or congeries of organs, of sensation and volition. 

1st. If the continuity of a nerve be intercepted at any 
point between the extremity which receives impressions 
from the objects of sense and the brain, both feeling and 
volition by means of that nerve are suspended. 

2dly. If a certain degree of pressure be made upon the 
brain, both feeling and voluntary motion cease whilst it 
continues, and return when it is removed. 

3dly. We have evidence that the perceptions and intel- 
lect of animals increase in proportion us the brain becomes 
larger and more complex ; and therefore we have reason 
to conclude that these faculties are connected with that 
part of the nervous system. 

4tbjy, The conviction which we generally experience, 
that feeling exists in the part which receives impressions, 
is shown to be deceptive by the following facts : — 

If a nerve be irritated midway between the brain anil 
its extremities, pain is supposed to be felt in those ex- 
tremities ; and, if it supplies muscles, those muscles be- 
come convulsed. In like manner, persons who have had 
their limbs amputated can scarcely believe that they aro 
removed, on account of the pain and other sensations 
which they still appear to feel in them. A man has even 
been known to scratch his wooden leg. 

If, then, it must be admitted that the brain is the organ 
of sensation, and thai the mandates of the will proceed 
from thenco; the question naturally occurs, By what 
animal process is the impression thus given to the brain 
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from the tangible extremity ? Gross impulse will afford 
no explanation, since a person may have a leg shot off 
without feeling it, and fall to the ground, not knowing 
why. The subtlety, likewise, of many objects of our per- 
ceptions, and, more than all, the phenomena of ocular 
spectra, forbid such a supposition. Is it not more likely 
that sensation is the result of concatenated motions,— of 
motions first excited in the tangible extremity, and thence 
imparted with inconceivable celerity to the brain ? Such 
is the celerity, that, if the foot receive a blow, it is in- 
stantly withdrawn : yet there must have been previously 
a twofold action; first, from the foot to the sensorium, 
causing sensation ; and, secondly, from the brain to the 
muscles, causing action." Can this be otherwise ac- 
counted for, Abernethy asks, than on the principle of a 
fluid of the most exquisite subtlety and mobility P Pro- 
bably not. The objection is not to such a supposition, 
but to making any such fluid identical with life. The 
conclusion at which he himself arrives, in common with 
most reflecting persons, of all ages, and in conformity, as- 
he says, with the suggestions of modern physiology, is, 
that in the human body there exists an assemblage of 
organs formed of common inert matter, such as we see after 
death ; a principle of life and action ; and a sentient and 
rational faculty (the soul), all intimately connected, yet 
each apparently distinct from the other. Failure, or dis- 
turbance of the actions of life, may prevent or disturb our 
feelings, and enfeeble, perplex, or distract our intellect ; 
whilst the mind equally affects the actions of life, and so 
influences the whole body. Terror seems to paralyze all 
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its parts; and iLe contrary emotions cause the limbs lo 
struggle and become contracted from energy. Still, how- 
ever, these facts may countenance the idea of the idenlily 
of the menial and vita! principles ; the reasons, Abenicthy 
contends, for believing thorn to be distinct, are irresistible. 
" Whilst, therefore, I feel interested," he says, " in op- 
pugning, on the one hand, those physiological opinions which 
tend to confound life with organization; I would, on the 
oilier, equally oppose those which tun found [urception and 
intellect with mere vitality. My own mind, he eloquently 
adds, rests at peace in thinking on the subject of life, as I 
was taught to think by Mr. Hunter ; that it is something, 
namely, independent <>f organization, of a subtil, invisible, 
and highly mobile nature, inhering in and connected with 
the evident materials of living beings ; and I am visionary 
enough to imagine, that if these opinions shoidd he- 
come so established as to be generally admitted by philoso- 
phers, that if they once saw reason to believe that life was 
something of the kind above described, superadded lo 
organization, they would then see equal reason to believe 
that mind may he superadded to life, as life is to structure. 
Nay, that they would still further perceive how mind and 
matter might reciprocally operate on each other, by means 
of an intervening substance. Thus would physiological 
researches even enforce the belief which, I may say, is 
natural to man ; that, in addition to his bodily frame, he 
possesses a sensitive, intelligent, and independent mind ; 
an opinion which tends, in an eminent degree, lo produce 

vimioii". 1 durable, and use fid actions." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

IN WHICH THE SUBJECT OF MATERIALISM IS FURTHER 
CONSIDERED, AND THE IMMATERIALITY OF THE 
SOUL MAINTAINED. 

It is difficult to understand how, in the face of the pre- 
ceding declarations, Mr. Abernethy can be charged by his 
opponents with having fallen into a palpable dilemma. If 
the living principle, say they, for which he contends, be 

electricity, then is he himself a materialist ; but this is an 
imputation from which neither he nor his friend Hunter 
would shrink, with reference to vitality merely, or the prin- 
ciple of animal life. The real materialists, against whom 

Abernethy has raised his voice, are they who deny that we 
have souls as well as bodies ; for that is the plain English 

of the matter. And to these he says, — the operations of 
the mind afford as positive evidence of the existence of the 
soul, as the animal functions do of the existence of a living 
principle. To descend to a few simple particulars. — How 
does any one know that twice two do not make five P or, 
suppose my foot to ache ; what is it that determines that 
it is my foot, and not my finger ? Still more, with regard 
to sympathetic pains, What enables me to infer that a pain 
in the shoulder may indicate disorder of the liver P Ex- 
perience P Aye ! but what is that which gains experience, 
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anil retains it-, loo, to the end of life ; whilst every part uf 
the bodily frame, even the brain itself, is undergoing wear 
and tear am! renovation perpetually ? Wliat but lliat in- 
telligent, as well as sentient, portion of our being, whose 
highest prerogative is reason, — itiul lamp within us, which 
leads us to al! the knowledge we possess of ourselves, and 
of the world around us ; which investigates all truth, phy- 
sical as well as moral, whether derived from natural or 
revealed religion ; and which sits in judgment on all the 
faculties, either of our minds or bodies, with their respec- 
tive operations, as they are diversely manifested in our- 
selves and others. But whilst wo thus admit, and willingly 
sustain, the good sense and good feeling of what Abenietliy 
has written upon this subject, how lamentable is it that 
there should have been a necessity for such an exhortation 
to renounce the desperate tenets of ancient and modern 
materialism ! Besides, after all that such excellent men as 
he and John Hunter can tell us, we get no nearer to any 
definite knowledge of life and immortality. On the con- 
trary, so intimate is the connexion between our souls and 
bodies, and so completely does our individuality seem to 
depend upon their union, that we must pass alike beyond 
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ties, probably can know. Of the nature of die soul, we 

know, if possible, still less. It is to the book of Revelation, 
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and not to the book of nature, teeming as that book is 
with theology, that we must look for information respecting 
our immortal souls. If we believe the Bible, we shall 
believe not only that " it is God that has made us, and not 
we ourselves " — that " in Him we live and move and have 
our being " — but that there is a life after this ; and that 
the hour will most assuredly come, when all that are in 
their graves shall arise, and their bodies, changed in a way 
of which, at present, we have no comprehension, be 
re-united to their souls, so to remain through all eternity. 

Abernethy has adverted with particular emphasis to the 
concluding circumstances of the life of Socrates, who, 
having been a sculptor in the early part of it, was in the 
habit of remarking, more silo, " How strange it is that we 
should take so much pains to fashion an insensible stone 
into the likeness of ourselves ; and so little to prevent 
ourselves from resembling an insensible stone ! After he 
had drunk the poison, one of his friends, anxious about 
his funeral, inquired of him what were his wishes respect- 
ing a subject which, to any real philosopher, must appear 
unimportant. "Bury me," said Socrates, "where you 
please, provided you can catch me ; for it seems that I, 
who now reason with you, have not succeeded in convinc- 
ing you that, when I quit this lifeless body, I shall no 
longer be present." 

The wish of Abernethy's heart was, to establish the 
truth of the existence of an immaterial principle, not 
identical with our animal frame, however close its con- 



nexion with it. He made no attempt beyond this : but 
whilst he might well Wist of such associates as Socrates 
and Hunter, he had the mortification of finding his views 
attacked, and by no one more severely than by a distin- 
guished pupd, who, like many other young men of talent 
of that day, preferred the lessons of Continental philoso- 
phers to those of their own so under- thinking countrymen. 
Abaraelhy knew full well that the philosophy which deals 
with the mind as if it were the mere exposition of the 
functions of the brain, is prone to doubt the reality of a 
future state of existence ; for however true it may be that 
materialism originally signified " the doctrine which, to 
the exclusion of a First Cause, maintained that all things 
have heen produced from a fortuitous collision of atoms," 
it is far from incorrect to apply the same term to opinions 
which in any way oppose the recognition of mind, as dis- 
tinct from matter. 

It has been remarked how ready the adversaries of bis 
opinions were to insinuate, that the vital fluid, for which 
Aherneihy contends, whatever may he its subtlety, ia, after 
all, material, and consequently that he is as much a 
materialist as themselves ; — thus drawing the unprepared 
or incautious reader away from the main point, — that it is 
not for the immateriality of the principle of life that he is 
contending, hut for the immateriality, unity, and in- 
tegrity of the sentient and intelligent principle.* He, in 
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fact, admits with all modern physiologists, that the brain is 
the organ, or material instrument, of the mind ; and he is 
at issue with such only as would make it a mere function 
of that organ. 

"Mind," says a learned modern physician, "is the 
functional power of the human brain. As I cannot con- 
ceive life, any more than the power of attraction, unless 
possessed by matter, so I cannot conceive mind, unless 
possessed by a brain, or by some nervous organ, whatever 
name we may choose to give it, endowed with life. I speak 
of terrestrial or animal mind; with angelic and divine 
nature we have nothing to do, and of them we know, in the 
same respects, nothing. To call the human mind posi- 
tively a ray of the divinity, (Divine particula aura) 
appears to me absolute nonsense. Brutes are as really 
endowed with mind, — with a consciousness of personality, 



prayers which every pious person offers up daily to his Maker, are mere cerebral 
functions or secretions, can the same be affirmed of that which determines their 
utterance? which says, I will pray every hour, every day, or once only every 
year ? or that I will write annually, at the appropriate season, a Christmas 
Carol ? a determination, nevertheless, which must always be subject to the proviso 
that the brain retains its healthy state. Otherwise it would be as impossible to 
compose a copy of verses, as it would be to play correctly a piece of music on an 
instrument out of tune. And must not this argument, whilst it establishes the 
integrity and unity of the mind, throw great light on the diversity of the human 
character, indicating, as it does, that we may be physically so constructed, as to 
be fitted for performing different parts in life, as well as at different periods of 
life ; and that, whilst the minds of men are essentially the same, their talents, 
upon the right use of which their moral responsibility rests, may be extremely 
different? Thus conforming with what the Scriptures tell us, that "to whom 
much is given, of him shall much be required . " , 



Ii feelings, desires, and will, — as man. Every c 
conscious that it thinks with its head, and coi 
designates this part as the seat of mind. Observation 
shows that superiority of mind in the animal creation is 
exactly commensurate with superiority of brain; that 
activity of mind and of brain are co-equal ; and that, as 
long as the brain is endowed with life, and remains 
uninjured, it, like all other organs, can perform its functions, 
and mind continues; but, as in all other organs, when 
its life ceases, its power to perform its functions ceases, 
and the mind ceases; when disease, or mechanical injury, 
affects it, the mind is affected, — inflammation of the stomach 
causes vomiting ; of the brain, delirium ; a blow upon (he 
loius affects the bladder, a blow upon the head stuns ; if 
original^ constituted defective, the mind is defective; if 
fully developed, and properly acted on, the mind is 
vigorous ; accordingly as il viuies with age. in quality ami 
hulk, is the mind also varied, — the mind of the child is 
weak and very excitable ; of the adult, vigorous mid firm, 
and of the old man, weak and dull, exactly like the body ; * 
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and the character of the mind of an individual agrees with 
the character of his body, being equally excitable, languid, 
or torpid, evidently because the brain is of the same 
character as the rest of the body to which it belongs. 
The female mind exceeds the male in excitability, as much 
as her body; the qualities of the mind are also hereditary, 
which they could not be, unless they were, like our other 



paratory step to the operation. The old man patted the child on the cheek, and 
said — " Ton know, my good little boy, that I would not hart you if I could help 
it." " I know it, sir," said the child, " and I will cry no more." He under. 
went a severe and tedious operation. His teeth were clinched, his Hps were 
working, yet no sound was heard. — A few weeks ago, an emaciated and very 
sickly child of seven years old, was sent into the hospital to have a diseased knee 
removed. The case was, indeed, hopeless. When the little patient had become 
familiar with his new abode and attendants, and certain eircamstauces known 
with respect to bis health, which it was proper should be ascertained, I said to 
the child, for I knew not whether he had been apprized of his doom, " I sup- 
pose, my little fellow, that you would not mind having this knee removed which 
has pained you so much, and made you so very UL" " Oh, no," replied he, 
" for mammy has told me that I ought.' ' At the time of the operation he mani- 
fested neither hesitation nor opposition, nor did the voice of complaint issue from 
his lips." — Hunterian Oration, 1819. 

In a religious point of view, it is not to be doubted that the minds of children 
are often imbued with the clearest perceptions of religion. For, however Cole- 
ridge's beautiful lines 

" E'er sin oould blight, or sorrow fade, 
Death came with friendly care ; 
The op'ning bud to heav'n convey'd, 
And bade it blossom there :' ' 

may seem to apply to the mere state of infancy, I can truly say, that in children 
far beyond that period, but strangers as yet to the allurements of the world, and 
brought up in the fear and nurture of the Lord, I have witnessed such blessed 
effects of faith and hope in their approach to the grave, such meek simplicity in 
their anticipations of heaven, that never have I been so forcibly impressed, as 
upon these occasions, with the solemn consideration, that it is only through the 
atoning blood of Christ that any adult can be made like a little ohild. 



qualities, corporeal conditions ; and the mind is often 
disordered Upon the disappearance of a bodily complaint, 
just as other organs, besides the brain, are affected under 
similar circumstances ; the retrocession of an eruption 
may affect the lungs, causing asthma — the bowels, causing 
enteritis — or the brain, causing insanity ; phthisis and 
insanity sometimes alternate with each other, just like 
affections of other organs ; the laws of the mind are pre- 
cisely those of the functions of all other organs, — a certain 
degree of excitement ■tzengthemi it ; too much exhausts it; 
physical agents affect it, and some specifically, as is the case 
with other functions. The argument of Bishop Butler, 
that the soul is immortal, and independent of matter, 
because in fatal diseases die mind often remains vigorous 
to the last, is perfectly groundless ; for any function will 
remain vigorous to the last, if the organ which performs it 
is not the seat of the disease, nor mucb connected by 
sympathy, or in other modes, with ifie organ which is the 
seat of the disease— the stomach often calls regularly for 
food, and digests it vigorously, while the lungs are almost 
completely consumed by ulceration. All the cases thai 
are adduced to prove the little dependence of the mind 
upon the brain, are adduced in opposition to ibe myriads 
of others that daily occur in the usual course of nature, 
and are evidently regarded as extraordinary, by those who 
bring ihcm forward. An exact parallel lo each may be 
found in the allectious of every other organ, and each 
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admits of so easy an explanation, that it may be always 
truly said, " Exceptio probat regulam."* 

It is impossible to read the above extract, without per- 
ceiving the wide difference between the views it presents 
and those of my friend Abernethy. " Mind, we are told, 
is the functional power of the brain ; " and " I cannot 
conceive mind unless possessed by a brain, or by some 
nervous organ endowed with life." What can be the mean- 
ing of these words P I can readily comprehend that the 
same individual, who could so express himself, would be 
likely to add a3 follows : — " To call the human mind posi- 
tively a ray of the divinity (Divinse particula aura? ; ex 
ipso Deo decerptus; ex universa mente delibatus,) appears 
to me absolute nonsense." Yet Dr. EUiotson is, I have 
no doubt, sincere, when he professes respect for the Chris- 
tian religion ; for that very religion which discourses of the 
spirits of just men made perfect ; which tells us, in the 
words of an inspired Apostle, that " the first man Adam 
was made a living soul ;" and which is one in essence and 
authority with that primary revelation which informs us, 
that God made man in his own likeness. " So God 
created man in his own image, in the image of God created 
he him." " What more," Bishop Home has justly re- 
marked, "can be said of a creature than that he is made 
after the similitude of his Creator ?" What less, let me 
add, can be said of him whom God has thus honoured, than 

* Elliotson's " Human Physiology," p. 37. 
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that his mind, that by which alone he can approach the 
divine likeness, is " the functional power of the human 

I forbear making quotations from the writings of Mr. 
Lawrence, of a similiar tendency to those on which I have 
been commenting ; since he has not only done his utmost 
to withdraw them from circulation, hut manfully to avow, 
in a Letter, dated College of Surgeons, April 16, 1832, 
" Further experience and reflection have only tended to 
ne more strongly, that the publication of certain 
n these writings was highly improper ; to increase 
my regret at having sent them into the world ; to make me 
satisfied with lite measure of withdrawing them from public 
cir filiation; and consequently firmly resolved, not only 
never to reprint them, hut also never to publish any thing 
more on similar subjects." — Letter to Sir R. C. Glynn, 
Bart. 

* 11 nothing more were eonltmucd for than the dependence ol the mind D-P°u 
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It is likewise my intention to make but a very few more 
remarks on Dr. Elliotson's " Human Physiology," lest the 
language of criticism, in a manner forced upon me by the 
nature of his subject, should bear the semblance of dis- 
respect for the learning and talents of that justly dis- 
tinguished physician. Suffice it therefore to add, that he 
has endeavoured to fortify his views by extracts from the 
works of many eminent divines and Christian writers; 
such as Jeremy Taylor, Butler, Watson, Law (Bishop 
of Carlisle), Locke, Dugald Stewart, &c. ; some of which 
bear him out in maintaining that there is no solid founda- 
tion, either in physics or metaphysics, for the doctrine of 
the immateriality of the soul, and to this extent, and no 
farther, they may be said to be on his side, versus Aber- 
nethy. What, for instance, can be more strong than the 
following quotation from Locke, in his second reply to 
Bishop Stillingfleet, who, not without good cause, con- 
sidered some of his writings as tending to materialism P 
" All the difficulties that are raised against the thinking of 
matter, from our ignorance or narrow conceptions, stand not 
at all in the way of the power of God, if he pleases to ordain 
it so." " The faculties of brutes prove," u either that God 
can and doth give to some parcels of matter a power of 
perception and thinking, or that all animals have imma- 
terial and consequently immortal souls as well as men ; and 
to say that fleas and mites, &c, have immortal souls as 
well as men, will possibly be looked on as going a great 
way to serve an hypothesis." Opinions such as these 
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might fairly raise alarm in the breast of the pious Bishop 
of Worcester ; and it is much to be lamented that Locke, 
who knew so well how to vindicate the truth of the Christian 
religion, should not have better understood the sceptical 
drift of his argument against the immateriality of the soul. 
This I cannot illustrate better than by reference to another 
author quoted by Dr. Elliotson, namely, Dr. Rush, of 
America. He says that " the writers in favour of the im- 
mortality of the soul have done that truth great injury by 
connecting it necessarily with its immateriality. The im- 
mortality of the soul depends upon the will of the Deity, 
and not upon the supposed properties of spirit. Matter is 
in its own nature as immortal as spirit It is resolvable 
by heat and moisture into a variety of forms; but it 
requires the same Almighty hand to annihilate it, that it 
did to create it I know of no argument to prove the im- 
mortality of the soul but such as we derive from the 
Christian revelation."* 

Now, however unobjectionable the latter part of this 
passage may be, it is certainly most incorrect to affirm, 
whilst admitting the veracity of the Scriptures, that matter 
is in its own nature as immortal as spirit ; for, freely as 



* Dr. Priestly supposed " that the whole man becomes extinct at death, and 
that we have no hope of surviving the grave but what is derived from the scheme 
of revelation." First Introductory Essay to his edition of Hartley, quoted here 
from Dr. Elliotson. 

Does not the Bible tell us that our bodies shall return to dust, but that our 
spirits shall return to Ood who gave them ?— Eocl. zii. 7. How then can the 
whole man become extinct? 

s 3 
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we allow that the same God who made the world can 
annihilate it, yet, if we know anything at all of matter, 
it is in nothing more distinct from spirit than in the very 
circumstance of its capability of annihilation. And, is 
it possible, that any reflecting Christian can seriously as- 
similate anything capable of annihilation to that Being 
who inhabiteth Eternity — the Creator of all things, whose 
very essence is Spirit ? " For God," the Bible tells us, 
" is a Spirit ;" and they that worship him must worship 
him spiritually ; which implies, if words can be supposed 
to have any precise meaning, that he must be worshipped 
by us as creatures having rational and imperishable souls, 
as well as material and perishable bodies. 

Bishop Watson, who is somewhat too great a favourite 
with the modern school of materialists for his own fair 
fame, expresses, in his autobiography, his surprise at 
having ever supposed that there is a separation of soul and 
body at death ; affirming, at the same time, his belief of 
the resurrection of the dead on the sole authority of Scrip- 
ture, as if we did not derive from the same authority, the 
assurance that man is a compound of soul and body — the 
one spiritual, the other material. 

When Locke pronounces, either that the faculties of 
brutes lead to the necessary conclusion that all animals 
have immaterial, and consequently immortal, souls as well 
as man, or that some parcels of matter are endowed with a 
power of perception and thinking, he goes far wide of the 
mark ; for the future state of man is not the necessary result 
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nf hia spirihi.il endowment. The sentient principle might 
have left Imii at death, and he might have been like the 
beasts that perish, but for that fiat of Omnipotence which 
iias appointed that his imperishable part, the soul, shall be 
re-united to the body at the last day. The question, as 
to what becomes of the soul at death, is one to which 
neither natural nor revealed religion has given any precise 
or explicit answer. That in some manner, incompre- 
hensible to us at present, our souls will remain in the safe 
keeping of God that gave them, there can be no doubt; 
and my own belief is, that there will be no individual 
consciousness till the last trumpet shall sound, and all 
mankind, both quick and dead, be alike summoned to 
appear before their Saviour and their Judge. The 
vegetable seed dies, its g.?rm of repi'iidm-tiun remains, and 
upon that, whatever it may be, the growth of the future 
plant depends. The whole race of man dies, and, at the 
sonnd of the last trump, will revive and have to give ac- 
count of the ilerils ileiie in the flesh ; but does it, there- 
fore, follow that death implies annihilation of the spirit ? 
Certainly not. As well might it be said that the vital 
germ dies together with the grain committed to the earth.* 
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Let not the pious Christian, therefore, take alarm at views 
such as these as if they savoured of materialism ; for, on 
the contrary, their tendency is to remove from the un- 
happy sceptic one fertile source of infidelity. He knows 
that our bodies, after death, are resolved into their primi- 
tive elements — that they go, to use the words of Scripture, 
to dust ; and he is conscious that there is a dependence of 
the intelligent mind upon the animal mechanism, of which 
he can give no account, and from which the most en- 
lightened metaphysicians have in vain essayed to escape. 
Tied, as it is, to the body in this life, we seek in vain to 
follow the soul in its flight to eternity by any other light 
than that of the Bible, which alone shows us that this 
mortal will put on immortality, and man be again a living 
soul to endure through endless ages. How much is it, 
then, to be regretted, that, with the very best intentions, 
pious and learned men, with that distinguished prelate, 
Bishop Butler (as will be seen from a preceding quota- 
tion), at their head, should unconsciously have aided the 
cause of materialism by overstating their argument for the 
soul's immortality, through an imperfect acquaintance 
with human physiology and pathology. In fatal diseases, 
and under the severest loss of bodily parts, it remains, say 
they, clear and vigorous to the last ; thence inferring that, 
even in this life, it is independent of the body ; whereas, 
the merest tyro in pathology knows that such is not the 
case ; he knows that the mind can no more carry on its 
operations vigorously, or soundly, with a brain diseased, 
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lhan a musician can perform a piece of music perfectly 
n an instrument that is imperfect, or out of tune. Anil 
hat can be more prejudicial to the cause of [ruth than 
reasoning thus from assumed facts, wliich the sceptic can 
show to be erroneous. Numberless are the diseases of the 
brain which interfere with (he sane manifestation of the 
mental faculties ; but none more so than inflammation, as 
the very derivation of the word phrensy denotes ; and we 
find, accordingly, that in cases of suicide, the usual verdict 
is, that the wretched act has been committed imder the 
influence of temporary insanity — a verdict founded, for the 
most part, no less in justice than humanity. Within my 
okii recollection, many are the instances of eminent men 
jHTisliing by their own hands. Upon one melancholy 
occasion, I well remember its having been stated, that 
after the blood hud flowed to a certain extent, thereby 
relieving the brain, reason for an instant returned ; the 
dying man asked for pen and ink, and was proceeding 
lo commit some instructions to paper, when, becoming 
faint from the continued loss of blood, he expired without 
being able lo accomplish his wishes. 

once myself attended a somewhat singular case, illus- 
ive, as I believe, of this interesting subject. The 
patient was a gentleman, who, in a state of temporary 
insanity, hail pierced his bowels with a bayonet. Yet he 
survived many days. His phrcnitic state was entirely re- 
lieved by loss of blood; his reason and consciousness 
returned ; and the closing scene was one of contrition, 
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resignation, and pious recourse to those means of grace 
which have so often gilded the last moments of the dying 
and penitent Christian. In either of these cases it will 
scarcely admit of a doubt, that a timely and judicious ab- 
straction of blood would have prevented the fatal deed. The 
fact, that the mind is often perfectly clear and communica- 
tive at the hour of death, is so thoroughly recognized, that 
the French have marked the occurrence with the designation 
of " Le Chant de Cygne," from a fabulous tradition, that 
swans sing when they are about to die. But, gratifying 
as this reprieve of the mental faculties often is to sur- 
rounding friends, it does, in fact, but indicate, speaking 
physiologically, that, as the pulse sinks and the vital powers 
decline, such symptoms of the disease as were more par- 
ticularly connected with an oppressed state of the brain, 
may disappear, and thereby afford incontrovertible evi- 
dence, not of the independence of the mind, whilst we live, 
upon the state of the brain, but the contrary. Abernethy, 
therefore, was doing incalculable good, when he placed the 
metaphysical argument in favour of the soul's existence, on 
its own merits. We have seen that in the prosecution of 
his argument, he hoped, by making it probable that the 
living principle was something analogous to electricity 
superadded to the mechanism of the body, to induce the 
materialist to go a step farther, and admit that something 
far transcending the most subtil modification of matter 
might constitute the intelligent principle. But I cannot do 
my friend justice, without quoting more of his own words: — 
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" As a teacher of young men, I felt particularly anxious 
that they should possess just, benevolent, and honourable 
sentiments, and therefore was I interested in maintaining 
those opinions respecting life, which seem to warrant the fur- 
ther opinion of the distinct and independent nature of the 
mind ; whilst more particularly did I feel bound to maintain 
them, when the contrary opinions were unsupported by facts 
or arguments. I admit that the brain is as much an organ of 
sensation and thought, as the liver and stomach are organs 
for the secretion of bile and gastric fluid ; but the physio- 
logical question in dispute is, how do these organs accom- 
plish their respective functions P The opinion that the 
functions of life are the result of subtil principles, com- 
mixed with the visible fabric of living beings, will, I believe, 
be soon generally admitted ; and I contend, that the liver 
and stomach prepare their respective fluids in consequence 
of their vital principles, and not merely as a result of their 
organization. But I cannot suppose that the brain pro- 
duces our sensations and thoughts in the same manner ; 
and that Milton, for instance, 

" From the glands of his brain 
Secreted his Paradise Lost." 

From the absurdity, in fact, of supposing that the soft 
medullary fibres of the brain feel and think, the common 
sense of mankind will for ever revolt. And as we cannot 
either suppose sensation to result from any motion or 
arrangement of insensible atoms, — as we have reason to 
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believe that all the vital processes are carried on in many 
instances without sensation, and that, when present, its 
district is limited to the brain, so we seem compelled to 
admit that life influences, through the means of its actions 
and organization, something having the* properties of per- 
ception, &c, and is acted on by it in return."— -Postscript 
to the " Hunterian Oration" 1819. 
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CHAPTER X. 



abernethy's seven physiological lectures, 
phrenology briefly noticed. 



Mr. Abernethy dedicated his seven Physiological lec- 
tures, delivered before the Royal College of Surgeons in the 
year 1817, to the late Sir Joseph Banks, Bart, who was 
so long the distinguished President of the Royal Society ; 
and who was entitled to this compliment, from his having 
been the warm patron and friend of John Hunter. They 
exhibit a general view of Mr. Hunter's system of phy- 
siology , and of his researches in comparative anatomy; and 
they are not only what they are meant to be, highly 
honorable to his memory — but they are likewise admirable 
compositions, possessing abundant originality, and equally 
calculated to gratify the man of science, who is never better 
pleased than when he meets with useful information com- 
municated perspicuously; the man of letters and of elegant 
taste, who not only requires that his scientific banquet 
should be furnished with what is wholesome and good, 
but that it should be served up in an inviting manner; 
and the uninformed inquirer after that most important 
knowledge, which is to make him acquainted with himself 
and his fellow creatures; whilst it points out alike to all the 
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place which man occupies in the rank of created beings ; 
how, being a little lower than the angels, he is nevertheless 
at an immeasurable distance from the brute that perisheth. 
In the first of these seven interesting lectures, we find him 
again occupied with the subject of life, and continuing to 
enforce his reasons for believing, with John Hunter, that 
it is an active principle, distinct from organization. But, 
with whatever truth he may claim the merit of a triumph 
over the modern materialists, we still must pronounce, with 
Sir H. Davy, that any analogy between the most subtil 
material instrument (however exalted by name into prin- 
ciple) and the breath of life, must be inconclusive — and 
can only have weight in as far as it tends to humble our 
vain imaginations, and to draw us nearer to the fountain of 
light, which leads us beyond the fearful and wonderful fabric 
of our perishable bodies to that eternal state in which this 
mortal shall put on immortality. 

This, in fact, appears to have been Abernethy's own 
notion. For, however strenuously he may have advocated 
Hunter's views relative to animal life, he tells us, again and 
again, that their chief importance arises out of the inference 
to which they lead of the presence of a still higher and more 
ennobling principle. His moral reflections, founded on the 
above premises, are accordingly always admirable — " The 
distinct and independent nature of mind," he says, " incites 
us to act rightly from principle ; to relieve distress, to repel 
aggression, and defend those who are incapable of pro- 
tecting themselves; to practise and extol whatever is 
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virtuous, excellent and honourable ; to shun and condemn 
whatever is vicious and base ; regardless also of our own 
personal feelings and interests, when put in competition 
with our duty." And then, addressing himself to the 
medical profession more directly, he adds, " The education 
and course of life of medical men tends to make them sober- 
minded, moral, and benevolent; and their professional 
avocations equally require that they should possess such 
characters and dispositions. On no other terms can they 
be admitted into the bosom of those families which may 
require their aid. Whoever, therefore, inculcates opinions 
tending to subvert morality, benevolence, and the social 
interests of mankind, deserves the severest reprobation from 
every member of our profession, because his conduct must 
bring it into distrust with the public." I shall deviate a 
little from the direct course of the lectures, in order to 
introduce briefly Abernethy's opinions respecting phre- 
nology, a science subsidiary to metaphysics, which 
rose into notice amidst a cloud of prejudices, and 
constituted, together with the discovery of vaccination, an 
epoch of no small importance, with reference to the human 
species, at the close of the eighteenth century, that eventful 
period when science did its utmost to irradiate the gloom 
which overspread Europe. 

It will not be necessary for me to say more, at present, of 
the discovery which has immortalized the name of Jenner, 
than that Abernethy was a strenuous approver of vaccina- 
tion, and gave it the sanction of his support both in his 
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practice and lectures. Nor do I believe that a more com- 
petent judge, a more impartial witness, or a more dis- 
interested advocate, could have vindicated the claims of 
Jenner to the gratitude of mankind.* 

Abernethy enters upon the subject of phrenology, by 
telling us that the phrenologists, Gall and Spurzheim, 
assert that brutes have a forehead and a hindhead, but that 
they want the middle, which is peculiar to man ; and he then 
jocosely adds, man is doubtless a long- headed animal; 
there is a great extent of brain between the fore and hind 
parts. " The top of the head," he observes, « is, in some 
individuals, arched in a peculiar degree, so that the hair 
falls to either side, and hence results the naturally parted 
forelock. It is there that the organs of the moral sentiments 
are supposed to be situated. Perhaps some spirit of vanity 
may be perceived in Milton's description of the head of 
Adam, for it seems to be copied from his own : — 

" The fair large front and 
Eye sublime declared resolute rule ; 
And hyacinthian locks down from his 
Parted forehead manly hung, clustering." 

* Abernethy expressed some apprehension that the vaccine lymph might, in 
time, degenerate, from having remarked that the vesicle, every now and then, 
allowed the whole of its contents to escape from a single puncture ; whereas, in 
the perfect vesicle, the lymph is distributed in distinct cells. I have since ascer- 
tained that the circumstance which attracted Abernethy's attention is accidental, 
and that it nowise affects the perfection of the lymph ; inasmuch as I have pro- 
duced, from lymph taken from a vesicle having only a single cell, vesicles where 
the lymph was distributed in distinct cells, with every other mark of perfection. 
And as we have now the assurance that we may, at any time, reproduce the 
genuine vaccine disease by inoculating the cow with variolous matter, we need not 
fear being taken by surprise by the small-pox at some future day. 
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The Greeks appear to have fully recognized the modern 
phrenological distribution of the intellectual and animal 
faculties, and, as Dr. Spurzheim expresses it, " never com- 
mitted such an absurdity as to put the head of a gladiator 
on the shoulders of a philosopher, or the reverse." " To 
me," he says, " who think it absurd to suppose that percep- 
tion and volition are the result of organization, or an affec- 
tion of mere life, and who believe them to be properties of 
something distinct, it is even pleasing to perceive how any 
thing essentially perceptive, and endowed with conscious- 
ness and volition, may be variously affected, and con- 
sequently prone to certain actions. To me, the plurality 
of our senses has always appeared a strong argument for 
the individuality of the mind"* 

" If phrenologists affirm that, in consequence of certain 
conformations of our brains, we have propensities, such as 
brutes also possess, productive of good or evil, according to 
the degree or direction in which they are exerted, they 
only attempt to account for facts of which we are all con- 
scious. Men are by nature brave or fearful, generous or 
covetous, candid or cunning, fickle or determined; and 



* The proof of the brain's being an assemblage of organs, has been derived, 
by phrenologists, first, from analogy— there are nerves for motion ; for sensation; 
for taste, smell, hearing, and sight. Secondly, from many familiar phenomena 
of the mind — such as the successive development of the faculties, partial genius, 
dreaming, partial insanity, and the effects of partial injuries of the brain. 
Thirdly, from direct facts. 

Phrenologists conclude that size, other condition* being equal, is a measure 
of power ; either as regards the organ of any particular faculty, or the brain 
generally. 
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these original qualities, though they admit of being con- 
trolled and suppressed, cannot be altogether annulled. 
Our great student of human nature and conduct, whose 
representations of them must ever render him the de- 
light, admiration, and glory of his country, has also meta- 
phorically pourtrayed that mixture of good and evil which 
belongs to the human character. " Our web of brain is 
as a mingled yarn, the good and ill together ; our virtues 
might be proud, if our vices whipped them not; and 
our vices would despair, were they not cherished by our 
virtues. 

" The very supposition of the organs which are said to 
form the distinctive characters of the human race is ex- 
tremely ingenious. Every one knows that some individuals 
are more prone to the accurate notation of facts ; others to 
their comparison, and to forming judgments from analogy; 
others to the investigation of causes ; and others to those 
sportive combinations of similar and dissimilar things pro- 
ductive of wit and humour ; which facts are attributed to 
the organization of the brain being more active or developed 
in different parts. 

" Had the dispositions and powers of our minds been 
similar, human nature would have been dull and monotonous. 
Their variety enables us to attain different kinds and 
degrees of excellence, and to be useful to one another ; it 
should tend likewise to produce mutual forbearance and 
toleration ; since no one, judging from his own feelings and 
powers, can be aware of the kind and degree of temptation, 
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or incapacity to resist it, to which others may be ex- 
posed." 

What can be more calculated to inspire us with charita- 
ble feelings towards our fellow-creatures' than such con- 
siderations P We learn from them how nearly impossible 
it is that we should think and feel exactly alike upon any 
subject ; and yet so wonderfully are we made, that whilst 
each individual has, to a certain extent, a character of his 
own, we have all so far faculties in common, as to comprise 
the requisite elements of social existence. 

' In addition to the above incidental observations in the 
course of his Physiological Lectures, Abernethy published 
" Reflections on Gall and Spurzheim's System " in the 
form of an address to the Court of Assistants of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of London, which is characterized 
throughout by a pleasant vein of humour, by good sense, 
and the impartiality with which he scrutinizes the preten- 
sions of Phrenology ; whilst it affords further illustration, 
which seems to have been its main object, of the diversified 
effects produced by vital actions. The conclusion to which 
he comes is — that the phrenological representation of human 
nature, when viewed in its proper light and with due atten- 
tion, must, he thinks, afford pleasure ; for it is not like 
others heretofore presented to us, which appear, in com- 
•parison, but as mere diagrams, the result of study and 
imagination, but a portrait seemingly from life itself, by 
masterly hands. 

He inquired of Dr. Spurzheim, whether he had dis- 
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covered any organ of common sense ? To which Spurz- 
hcim replied in the negative ; adding, that it consisted in the 
balance of power between other organs. An answer, Aber- 
nethy remarks, which shows why a quality, so peculiarly 
useful, is common to all and rare in any. 

In short, "I readily," he says, "acknowledge my 
inability to offer any rational objection to Gall 'and 
Spurzheim's system of phrenology, as affording a satisfac- 
tory explanation of the motives of human actions ; and I 
readily concur in the proposition, that the brain of animals 
ought to be regarded as the organization by which their- 
percipient principle becomes variously affected. 

"First, because in the senses of sight, hearing, and 
smelling, I see distinct organs for the production of each 
sensation. 

" Secondly, because the brain is larger and more com- 
plicated in proportion as the variety of affections of the 
percipient principle is increased. 

" Thirdly, because diseases and injuries disturb or annul 
particular faculties and affections, without influencing 
others. And, 

" Fourthly, because it seems more reasonable to suppose 
that whatever is perceptive may be variously affected by 
means of vital actions, transmitted through a diversity of 
organization, than to suppose that such variety depends- 
upon original differences in the nature of the percipient 
principle. Here, in fact, as everywhere, he persists in 
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1 strongly protesting against any opinion which impugns the 

unity of that which is perceptive, rational, and intelli- 
gent."* 

Many of our actions are the result of complicated 
thoughts and feelings, each seeming to have yielded a por- 
tion of its peculiar interests so as to produce a modified 
result. " But how," Ahernethy asks, " has this compromise 
been made ? " A gentleman once humorously answered 
this question, by saying, that it was done by committees 
of the several organs, and a board of control. But, if 
an intelligent, discretionary, and controlling power be 
granted, why need we demand more ? 

As a philosopher, in short, he is evidently favourable to 
the doctrines of Grail and Spurzheim ; and, in his illustra- 
trative and interesting comment upon them, he has shown 
that there is nothing in phrenology essentially revolting to 
the moral sense of mankind, but much to illuminate the 
mysteries of the human microcosm. It was only as a 
man of the world that he betrayed the amiable weakness 



* " Of the unity of that which perceives, attends, thinks, decides, and wills, we 
have a consciousness whioh no argument can annul, and which inquiry only 
strengthens. The consideration of the phenomena of mind, as well as of the 
phenomena of life, equally enforces the opinion of their distinct and independent 
nature; thus confirming the notions which it is natural man should entertain re- 
lative to his own being, and which are necessary to his proper conduct in l\fc. 
Uneducated reason, and the utmost scientific research, alike induoe us to believe 
that we are composed of an assemblage of organs formed of common inert matter, 
such as may be seen after death ; a principle of life and action ; and a sentient and 
rational faculty ;— all intimately connected, yet each distinct from the other."— 
Reflections on Gall and Spurzheim' s System, p. 72. 
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of apprehending mischief from its practical inferences.* 
Whilst, however, he shrunk from a minute scrutiny into 
the locality of each particular organ, he has admitted 
the frequent coincidence between the talents and characters 
of persons, and the forms of their heads. " I am well pleased," 
he says, "with the station which the organs of the 
superior intellectual powers are supposed to occupy, for we 
find them arranged in a regular phalanx on a part of the 
head peculiar to man, the summit of the lofty forehead ; 
almost every observant person has remarked the amplitude 
of this part of the head, to be indicative of intellectual 
power ; and Shakespeare denotes the eye as the herald of 
the mind, which so quickly proclaims its mandates, that he 
compares it to the winged Mercury, new-lighted on a fair 
and ample hill, so lofty, that, Olympus-like, it seemed to 
touch the heavens." 

No one, in fact, at the present day, objects to the two 
grand divisions of the brain ; and, if it be true that the 
organs of intellect, and those of the feelings, have had their 
respective locality rightly assigned them, it is very reasonable 
to suppose that each faculty of the mind may have its 
appropriate organ, and each organ its appointed place; 

* He says, for instance, in one place," When I first heard Dr. Spurzheim's 
lectures, I oandidly told him, that though I admitted his opinions might be true, 
yet I would never inquire whether they were so or not; because I believed the 
proposed mode of judging of one another to be unjust, and likely to be frequently 
productive of erroneous and injurious conclusions." — Reflections, p. 5. 

In another, " I anticipate nothing but mischief from Gall and Spurzheim's 
physiognomy, or cranioscopy, becoming generally known and accredited." — 
Jb. p. 7. 
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for when once we cease, from conviction, to contemplate 
the brain as one common organ of all the faculties, we 
virtually become phrenologists ; and it is little better than 
puerile disputation, to quarrel with Gall and Spurzheim 
about the precise locality of particular organs, a knowledge 
which they seem to have acquired, in the way in which 
alone it could have been acquired, by very extensive and 
attentive observation. 

If, as I believe, it has been ascertained, that, in a great 
number of instances, the same talent or quality of the 
mind is marked by a correspondent elevation or expansion 
of the skull in different individuals, it is perfectly fair to 
conclude, that in all cases, the situation of the organ is the 
same, although there may be nothing externally to indicate 
its presence. And this is really all that the phrenologists 
contend for, as the basis of their science. They assert, that 
extensive comparison of human heads, one with the other, 
and with the animal world generally, has taught them 
where to look for the organs of particular faculties, and 
thence to acquire pretty accurate knowledge of the natural 
character of individuals. Organs may, though small, be 
active from constitutional vivacity, education, and habitual 
employment ; and, though large and prominent, they may 
be inactive from disuse or control. It is admitted, as 
before remarked, that the superior intellectual faculties can 
and ought to be made to control the inferior propensities. 
" General observation and experience proclaim, that sus- 
ceptibility is the chief incentive to action, that it is the 
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source of genius ; and that the character of man greatly 
depends upon his education and habits. It is therefore 
evident, that of whatever materials we may have been natur- 
ally formed, we have great powers of forming and fashioning 
ourselves ; and this should make us exceedingly cautious 
how we judge of others merely from the forms of their 
heads." 

But it is not intended by phrenologists that we should 
so judge of others. " Gall and Spurzheim admit that it is 
education and habit which produce knowledge and character; 
and which render motives so predominant, that we feel the 
indispensable necessity of implicit and energetic obedience 
to their commands, which is called enthusiasm, and which 
has given rise to glorious deeds, dignifying and exalting 
human nature far above animal existence. Religious sen- 
timent, conscientious justice, patriotism, and even personal 
honour, have induced mankind to bear the greatest evils, 
without betraying any of the unworthy propensities of our 
nature. Accordingly, their crowning maxim is that the 
superior intellectual faculties and sentiments afford motives, 
and possess powers, that can, and ought to govern the 
inferior propensities. 

" On the other hand, the inferior propensities may acquire 
ascendancy and sway ; avarice may induce a man to starve 
in the midst of plenty, in order to increase his useless store ; 
and caution to abstain from gratification, from ideal danger. 
Some would even meet death to gratify malevolence, am- 
bition, or sensuality ; but is not this the result of allowing 
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the bad propensities to acquire the ascendancy ? Nemo 
repentefuit turpissimus. 

" Even facts and opinions may, by repetition, acquire a 
preponderance and value which did not originally belong 
to them ; whilst propensities and sentiments, which may 
have been naturally strong, may be so suppressed as to 
become inert, or inoperative; of which no better proof 
need be adduced, than the complete change of character 
and conduct, which is caused by the imitation of others, 
and by habits acquired from those with whom we associate 
— a change so generally known and recognized, that its 
effects have become proverbial. 'Don't tell me,* says 
Sancho Panca, ' by whom you were bred, but with whom 
you have fed.' 

" Yet, that there are natural differences in the character 
and talents of persons is evident; in infancy, we may 
observe, Chat some are delighted with receiving and bestowing 
kindness; whilst others accept and return caresses with 
apathy. At a very early period, we perceive a child to be 
resolute or undecided, fearful or incautious; candid or 
reserved ; liberal or selfish. We also discern various kinds 
of talents and intellectual powers before it can be supposed 
that they have been produced by education." — Reflections, 
p. 65. 

Such being the case, why need we be alarmed or offended 
if we find outward marks of the dispositions and talents of 
different individuals P 

" Nisi essent stulti desolaretur terra.'' 

VOL. II. u 
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If none were fools, in their degree, 
The earth would soon a desert be. 

Such shrewd maxims must of course he received cum 
grano salis, and we must look to Scripture for the context, 
which tells us, that " there shall he hewers of wood and 
drawers of water" (Josh. ix. 21.) as well as men of rank 
and learning. 

" Without these (labourers and artificers) cannot a city ' 

he inhabited ; and they shall not dwell where they will, nor 
go up and down ; 

"They shall not be sought for in public counsel, nor ait 
high in the congregation ; they shall not sit in the judges' 
seat, nor understand the sentence of judgment; they 
cannot declare justice and judgment; and they shall not be 
found where parables are spoken. 

" But they will maintain the state of the world, and all 
their desire is in the work of their craft." — Eccl. xxxviii. 
32, 33, 34. 

The learned author of " Considerations on the Theory 
of Religion," as if in anticipation of the science of phre- 
nology, has well remarked, that " The common intellect 
and apprehension of man would be but ill placed in an ox 
or ass ; nor would the genius and temper of some philoso- 
phic mind be any better suited to him that driveth them, 
and is occupied in all their labours." 

It is therefore evident, that religion and phrenology speak 
the same language ; that they alike tell us that there must 
be some to command, others to obey ; some to guide and 
instruct the world, others to be guided and instructed ; and 
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that as in our social institutions, men can only be enabled 
to live together in brotherly love and mutual services, by 
means of such laws and regulations as may give encourage- 
ment to the good, and be a terror to the bad ; so with 
respect to individuals, such only will be wise and happy 
as, by assiduously cultivating the superior faculties of the 
mind, are enabled to keep the animal propensities in due 
subjection. 

The objectors t& phrenology do not so much deny (what 
is indeed too obvious to admit of a reasonable doubt) that 
the natural dispositions and talents of men differ both in 
degree and kind, as dread, as it were, bringing to light the 
machinery which has been appointed to enable man to 
carry out the requisitions of his Maker. What these 
requisitions are, natural religion faintly pourtrays, but the 
word of God explicitly tells us. It tells us, moreover, 
that our responsibility is proportionable to our mental 
endowments, and that to whom much is given, of him 
much will be required. 

As for the mischief which has been apprehended from 
minute attention to the form or size of the head, I believe 
that charity is no more likely to fail now, than it was from 
the inferences of physiognomy heretofore. What says the 
old epigram ? 

" With all the semblance of a rogue complete, 
If thou art honest, thou'rt a dev'lish cheat." 

Phrenology has never pretended to set aside the almost 

instinctive influence of physiognomical impressions. "The 
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cheerful countenance will still be indicative of a merry 
heart/' and God forbid it should be otherwise ! 

The acknowledged tendency of phrenology is to confirm* 
and not to set aside ; to account for, and not to deface, the 
lineaments of our mental intercourse. And if there exist 
definite signs by which the natural characters of men may, 
with more or less accuracy, be discerned, it surely cannot 
be otherwise than right to avail ourselves of them. It has 
been said of the great founder of American independence, 
Washington, that he was scarcely ever known to make a 
wrong hit in his selection of individuals to fill important 
situations ; and that, whether scientifically or not, his choice 
was mainly determined by the contour of their heads. 

Another matter of doubt with Abernethy was, whether 
phrenology would afford any useful hints towards the im- 
provement of the education of children, or the cure of 
insanity. But his own exposition of the system is fully 
sufficient to establish its claims in both these respects ; for 
however true it may be, as he states, that " the actions of 
children are declaratory of their sentiments, dispositions, 
and talents ;" and that " insanity can only be cured by 
the usual medical and moral management;" does it follow 
that there is no room for modification P none for improve- 
ment ? The intellectual functions are acknowledged to be 
dependent for all their manifestations upon the brain ; and 
is it not reasonable, therefore, to expect that a more accu- 
rate acquaintance with the fabric of it must be of service 
in the work of education and of moral discipline, as well 
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as in the relief of diseases of which the consent of all man- 
kind has made it the seat ? How often has injury done to 
the brain led to madness ! And when grief, on the other 
hand, first assails the mind, and the heart-strings, to use 
a common metaphor, are breaking, can we suppose that 
the machinery of the mind does not participate in the 
ravages of the worm that preys upon the heart — that it has 
no concern with the wanderings of delirium, or the expres- 
sions of frantic rage ? Suppose the madness to be of that 
description which is termed monomania, is it of no import- 
ance to know that, in such a case, a particular portion of 
the brain is probably alone affected, and that by taking 
blood from that part of the head relief may be procured ? 
The supposition is not merely hypothetical ; there are al- 
ready many well-attested cases recorded in the Phreno- 
logical and other journals, which confirm this fact. With 
respect to education, are there not still those who main- 
tain that application is everything ? And is there no obli- 
gation due to a science which confirms the requisitions of 
nature, by affording undeniable evidence that we differ 
almost as much in the natural endowments of our minds as 
in our persons ; and that not even the most attentive appli- 
cation can supersede the claims of native genius P This 
surely is information by which every parent and every pre- 
ceptor may profit, and thereby save many a tear, and full 
many a vexatious disappointment. Whilst, however, phre- 
nologists demonstrate that the distinctions of genius and 
talent have their foundations deeply laid in human nature, 

u 3 
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it is their leading maxim that improvement depends npon 
cultivation ; and, however they may profess to avoid any 
direct interference with the doctrines of Scripture concern- 
ing the eternal interests of mankind, it must be obvious 
that their science, in its practical results, is closely connected 
with them. They show us that man is naturally a social 
being, and that the elements of human and external nature 
are so constituted by their Almighty Creator, as to admit 
of the occupations of life and the institutions of society, 
being in accordance with that supremacy of the intellectual 
and moral powers which it should be alike the aim of legis- 
lation, of philosophy, and of religion, to promote. No- 
thing, in fact, can square more completely with Christian 
morality than their directions for the improvement of the 
talents committed to our care. They insist upon the neces- . 
sity of a due use of the means which God has mercifully 
placed in our power, and they direct us to act in the true 
spirit of that religion which has not only prescribed positive 
and practical duties as conditions of salvation, but has 
pressed them upon us with an earnestness and a fervour, 
corresponding with the hope, not of this world only, but 
of that which is to come. 

It is therefore not without reason that Phrenologists boast 
of having brought to light the machinery, as it were, of 
the moral world. They neither have, nor do they pretend 
to have, thrown the least ray of light on the intelligent 
principle itself to which that machinery is subservient. And 
if without the requisite instruments nothing can be accom- 
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plished, it is equally evident that the better the instruments 
are, the better may the work be done. Moreover, the will 
and the ability to work, are totally distinct from the instru- 
ments required, which may be wholly neglected, or applied 
to injurious instead of good purposes by idle, ignorant, or 
unprincipled men, who may, in this manner, be fairly said 
to educate their evil propensities. Neither should we over- 
look the broad distinction between the machinery of the 
mind, and the instruments which man himself manufactures. 
The former is the workmanship of a being, with whom not 
only the very materials of that machinery originated, but 
who has provided, likewise, the means of keeping it in re- 
pair — with this most important privilege annexed — that the 
instruments of the mind, the cerebral* organs themselves, 
as well as the faculties to which they appertain, for to this 
length do the elucidations of phrenology extend, become 
more and more perfect by appropriate cultivation and use. 
This is a property upon which the phrenologists, with 
justice, lay great stress ; for, not to dwell on its direct 
bearing upon all the pleasures, the studies, and the occupa- 
tions of life, what is this law of our nature but a comment 
upon the Christian code of morals, which proceeds upon 
the admission that all men are endowed with reason, and 
capable of appreciating moral truth, and that the more they 
strive, the more will be the assistance afforded P For whilst 
we are appealed to, throughout the Scriptures, as rational 
beings, diversified by mental endowments and personal 
differences, sufficient to characterize each individual, it is 
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evident that the principle whereby we perceive, and think, 
and are responsible agents, is common in kind, although 
not in degree, to the whole human race. The proverbs 
of Solomon, the Ten Commandments, and every precept 
of our Saviour, are applicable to all mankind — to all places, 
and to all times. "If in the sameness of our spiritual 
nature, as is well remarked by the author of Lacon, man 
did not respond to man," what would become of the in- 
junction to " do unto others what we would that others 
should do unto us ?" And what an additional reason have 
we to adore the astonishing wisdom, goodness, and power 
of that Creator who has so constructed us that the very 
fabric of our bodies may become more perfect, the more 
we act in conformity with his appointments ; whilst, by a 
necessary reaction, the more perfect the machinery, the 
easier of accomplishment will the duties and offices, which 
are incumbent upon us in our probationary state, become. 
Neither will the good, thus brought about, be confined to 
ourselves, but will descend to our children, who, in addi- 
tion to the inestimable influence of moral example on their 
minds, will not fail to inherit bodily advantages. Whereas 
to such as neither fear God nor keep his commandments, 
the sentence which declares that " the sins of the fathers 
shall descend to their children," will be found to be equally 
interwoven with the laws by which the structure of our 
natural bodies is governed. 

Abernethy declined entering into a particular detail of 
the organs of the faculties, or of the steps by which phre- 
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nologists profess to have obtained such precise knowledge, 
as to enable them, with more or less correctness, to assign 
to each its appropriate name and office, and it never was 
my intention to do much more than comment upon what 
he has written.* But thinking it impossible for an un- 
prejudiced person to read with attention the numberless 
well-authenticated facts which have been brought forward 
to prove that the brain is compounded of a multiplicity of 
organs, subservient to a corresponding number of mental 
faculties, without being almost, if not quite, a convert to 
phrenology, I have the more satisfaction in concurring 
with Abernethy in the inference that such a system carries 
with it the unavoidable conviction of an intelligent and 
governing principle, such as the mind, or soul, of man ; 
one of whose prerogatives, viz., the will, must have an 

• 

origin deeper than any impressions received, through the 
medium of the senses, from the external world. Who 
then shall presume to limit the number or extent of its 
innate resources ? All that we know certainly is, that, in 
our present state of existence, it is dependent on the brain 
for its manifestations. Of its own essential nature we know 
nothing ; but, as of the Almighty Father of Spirits himself 

* It is almost superfluous to say, that whoever desires to procure a full, par- 
ticular, and authentic account of this interesting science, must consult the works 
of its founders, Gall and Spurzheim. To these may, and should, be added, 
" Coombe's System of Phrenology," and the volumes of the " Phrenological 
Journal," which has been, for the most part, a learned and very amusing publi- 
cation, albeit the speculations of some of its correspondents are not a little 
visionary and objectionable. By far the best manual of the science which I have 
happened to see, is Coombe's " Elements of Phrenology." 
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we are told (John i. 18.), that " no man hath seen God at 
any time/' so of the human soul, or spirit, it may be said, 
mortal eye hath not seen it, neither can see it. But he who 
denies to man the prerogative of an immaterial and intelli- 
gent principle, will hardly escape the sentence of such as 
have said in their heart " There is no God." 

As closely in connection with the above reflections, I 
cannot forbear further observing, that there is nothing more 
bewildering or perplexing, than the vain attempt to grapple 
with the idea of abstract Deity. The attributes of Omni- 
potence are far, very far beyond our ken. We read in 
the Scriptures of one God, mighty in power and goodness ; 
whose glory the heavens above, and earth beneath, declare. 
But the instant we try to realize, to substantiate, as it were, 
any notion of the ineffable being who inhabiteth eternity, 
we utterly fail. It is not, therefore, without intense grati- 
tude, that we are bound to recognize the infinite kindness 
and condescension of God, in revealing himself to us in his 
tri-personality. Even if the paramount consideration of the 
atonement were not involved in this knowledge, it is such 
as transcends, beyond all comparison, whatever wisdom there 
is to be met with in the keenest resources of human philo- 
sophy. We, in a manner, seem to enter the very portals 
of heaven, and to hold personal communion with uncreated 
intelligence, when we thus learn that the essential Deity 
comprises three Eternal Persons, to whom we have access 
respectively, as our Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier; 
duly regarding the equally revealed tnith of their essential 
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unity, communion, and consequent agreement and parti- 
cipation in every thing appertaining to each. See "Early 
Years^" %c. Vol. L p. 286. 

This train of reasoning seems to lead legitimately to the 
belief, that the human soul is no other than a ray of the 
divine essence, which the tri-une God imparted to man, 
when He constituted him a living soul, after His own like- 
ness. If so, what, it may be asked, becomes of the soul's 
individuality ? It is unquestionably true (for what the 
Sacred Scriptures affirm cannot be otherwise), that the soul 
is something distinct from the body, in its nature incor- 
ruptible, and that passeth not, like the body, away ; yet do 
the Scriptures nowhere confine our individuality to our 
incorporeal spirit. Such expressions as " the spirits of just 
men made perfect/' may seem to imply this, but the context 
sets us right, and informs us that the words do, in fact, 
express nothing more than is meant by the inspired Apostle, 
when he elsewhere speaks of this corruptible putting on 
incorruption, and this mortal, immortality. Now, if man 
be a compound being, then he is not cognizable otherwise 
than as such.* And if his soul, that feature of the Essential 
Deity which is all spirit, be restored at the last day to his 
no longer perishable body; what becomes of the main 

* These opinions may seem, at first sight, to differ from those of Mr. Aber- 
nethy. But without asserting that his views necessarily lead to precisely the 
same conclusions with mine, yet do they not militate ; on the contrary, they are 
perfectly reoondleable, the one with the other. The unity, or individuality, of 
the sentient principle, for which he alone contends, remains unimpugned; what 
I maintain further, is, that it is not man, either here or hereafter, without its 
bodily associate. 
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argument of the materialist, derived from his perception of 
that which is indeed indisputable — that man, namely, is 
not cognizable otherwise than as a compound being ? 
Alike in vain does the metaphysician strive to emancipate 
the soul from the bondage of the flesh, or the materialist to 
degrade a living soul to a mere corporeal entity. Man, 
both in time and eternity, is something besides spirit, 
something which constitutes his individuality, and, what is 
of infinitely greater consequence, forms the basis of that 
consciousness, which he will retain throughout the endless 
ages of eternity, of his own personal identity. 

Let the materialist ponder these things well, and he will 
think less of the subtile researches of philosophy, and be- 
come, perforce, a convert to that religion which has brought 
life and immortality to light. 

The strongest arguments against these opinions have 
been derived from the following passages of the New 
Testament. " Whether in the body I cannot tell ; or 
whether out of the body I cannot tell ;" 2 Cor. xii. 2. 
" Having a desire to depart and be with Christ;" Philipp. i. 
23. The Parable of Lazarus and Dives; Luke xvi. 19. 
The Thief upon the Cross ; Luke xxxii. 43. 

If these admit of a satisfactory answer, the question 
may be considered as determined favourably to the views 
above set forth, without reference to innumerable other 
texts where the expressions may alike seem to apply to 
spirit individually, and where the solution is equally 
dependent on a consistent apprehension of the figurative 
language so frequent throughout the Scriptures. 
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In both the above cases, it is evident that St Paul was 
wrapt in vision. He expresses, in the first, nothing more 
than his inability to determine, whether he (his whole 
person) was really upon earth, or whether, for the moment, 
he was not translated into heaven ; " his earthly tabernacle 
exchanged for a house not made with hands ;" his " mortal 
for a glorified body."* 

Again, in the second passage, " to depart and be with 
the Lord," attentively considered, can only mean to depart 
and be in Heaven, where Christ now is, and where the just 
will all be, and where they may, in fact (for time is 
nothing in comparison with eternity), be said to be when 
they depart hence, and are no more seen. What then 
becomes of the commonly-received belief, that St. Paul 
meant the expression " to depart and be with the Lord," 
to apply to his spirit merely, and not to himself personally P 
What of the doctrine of an intermediate state ? For St. 
Paul could never have entertained the thought of meeting 
the spirit of his blessed and risen Lord, in this imaginary 
region of departed spirits P Such a supposition is unwor- 
thy of the inspired Apostle, and therefore will not bear 
the test of dispassionate criticism, f 

* The following is the judicious comment of Dr. Hammond on 2 Cor. xii. 2 : 
— " Whether in the body, &c. That is, I am unable to say whether I were bodily 
removed, and carried to the third heaven, the place of God's glorious residence ; 
or whether only in a vision such representations were made to me remaining 
upon earth." 

+ However general the belief may be, that we are destined to undergo an 
intermediate state of existence, wherein the soul, separated from the body, will be 
endowed with individuality, identity, and consciousness, I am not aware that it 
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i\ With regard to the parable of the rich man and Lazarus 

— that corner-stone of the Roman doctrine of purgatory — 
I need but insist upon the impossibility of its being any- 
thing more than a scenic representation, illustrative of the 
vanity of worldly riches, and of the stupendous truth — that 
there is no locus poenitentiae — "no work, nor device, nor 
knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave." All Scripture 
breathes the same truth, which this parable, duly considered, 
is meant to shadow forth. For observe the corporeality, if 
I may so express myself, of all its parts. A drop of water 
to cool the parched lips of Dives, to whom that might, 
with equal significancy, be applied, which was said on 
another occasion by our Saviour of himself — " a spirit 
hath not flesh and bones ; " Luke xxiv. 39. In like 
manner, the words, "Abraham's bosom," cannot be other- 
wise than figurative, conformably with the Jewish mode of 
speaking — for such an expression is known to have been 
familiar with the Jews, when they alluded to that future 
state of the blessed, analogous to St. Paul's being with the 
Lord. In giving it a more precise and literal meaning, we 
do but countenance one of the most egregious stumbling- 
blocks raised by the Church of Rome. 



has ever entered into the conceits of the wildest imagination, that the soul of oar 
blessed Lord was so detained ; and the conclusion, therefore, to which I have 
come, is irresistible. 

St. Paul hoped, at his departure, to be with the Lord. Where? In the fabled 
region of departed spirits ? Then must the text, " Thou wilt not leave my soul 
in hell," be set aside. In heaven ? Then must the notion of the intermediate 
state be surrendered. 
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The solution of our Saviour's consolatory words, ad- 
dressed to the thief upon the cross, seems to turn upon the 
correct application of the word me. " This day thou shalt 
be with me in Paradise/' To whom does the word me 
apply ? To Christ as God or as man ? Surely not to 
Him as man. He spake as God; and to Him there- 
fore, as the second person of the Godhead, it must apply. 
And the necessary conclusion is — not that the soul of the 
penitent thief would be with His human soul on the 
blissful side of the imaginary region of disembodied 
spirits — but that he would be translated, like Elias, at 
once to heaven ; the peculiar circumstances of his case, 
together with his noble confession of faith, justifying so 
extraordinary a privilege. To suppose Paradise here to 
mean anything short of the heaven of heavens, is, I 
humbly submit, to offend the Majesty of the Eternal Son 
of God.* 

If I were asked the reason of my earnestness respecting 



* Nothing can be more puerile than the attempt which has been made to evade 
an unnecessary difficulty by placing the comma after the word day. Luke xxiii. 43. 

If I were asked to produce an instance of the tendency of interpreters to be 
influenced by preconceived opinions, I should quote that of the learned Parkhurst, 
who', when commenting upon the words of St. Paul, 2 Cor. xii. 2, et seq., 
asserts, that Paradise, throughout the New Testament, means the intermediate 
state. Whereas, the context of the preceding words of St. Paul himself completely 
identifies the Paradise to which he alludes with the third heaven— the heaven of 
heavens — the seat of Jehovah, the One Eternal, Tri-personal God. 

Compare Rev. ii. 7, — the only other place where the word Paradise is, I 
believe, to be met with in the New Testament. 

x 2 
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a controverted doctrine which does not, after all, appear to 
be of vital importance to a Christian's faith, my reply would 
be, thai it is not merely the duty of every one to seek truth, 
but that more depends upon the doctrine in question than 
may at first appear. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. 



I now resume the thread of Mr. Abernethy's lectures, not 
omitting to thank him for having led me incidentally into 
an argument, familiar to my thoughts, which tends to raise 
physiology, and even anatomy, above the gloomy region of 
materialism, by showing that man is not merely a mass of 
sentient and intelligent matter, but a compound of body 
and soul, and that the former, whether in its present 
perishable, or its future glorified state, constitutes, jointly 
with the latter, his individuality, personality, and identity. 
In his second lecture, he vindicates John Hunter's claim to 
originality with respect to very much of the information 
now possessed on the subject of comparative anatomy. This 
he does by a careful reference to dates and facts. 

When Hunter met with an animal he had never dissected, 
he cared but little by what name it was called, to what 
family it belonged, or with what others it was associated, 
either by natural or artificial ties. He chiefly wished to 
know, how its food was digested ; how its blood circulated ; 
how it respired; what were its feelings, instincts, and habits ; 
how it secured or defended itself from injury; how the 
multiplication of its species was effected and insured. Yet, 
by noting the facts relative to these subjects, it surely must 

x 3 
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be interesting to observe, how much his arrangement and 
exhibition of structures correspond to those lately displayed 
in systematic works. His disposition was candid and free 
from reserve ; and his facts and opinions seem to have 
travelled over the continent, somewhat faster than was 
consistent with the protection of his fair fame as a dis- 
coverer. Both professor Camper and Blumenbach were in 
London, and probably became early acquainted with his 
labours. The latter used perpetually to refer to them in his 
own lectures, and bore handsome testimony to their origi- 
nality and merit. And as no one could be more fully aware, 
than Hunter was, of the uncertainty of knowledge, there 
was a corresponding tardiness in publishing his discoveries 
or opinions, which may have given a seeming priority to 
the works of others, and prevented the knowledge that flowed 
from him being traced to its proper source by the public in 
general. At all events, he was himself no plagiary ; and 
. where others may have preceded him, he will still appear 
like Ferguson the astronomer, who, whilst a shepherd's 
boy, drew accurate charts of the heavens, knew the course 
of the planets, was acquainted with the nature and appli- 
cation of the mechanical powers, constructed various time- 
keepers, planned and executed sun-dials in different aspects 
for his neighbours ; and, in the end, was surprised to find 
that all he knew, and much more, had been known already. 
There is something so interesting and remarkable in the 
perfect correspondence between the contents of one of Hun- 
ter's manuscripts, of the date of 1 776, and the extract which 
follows from professor Cuvier s lectures, delivered, probably 
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not less than twenty years afterwards, that I shall be ful- 
filling a task, grateful to the memory of Abernethy, by 
transferring from his own to these pages, both the one and 
the other : — 

" In the more imperfect animals," Mr. Hunter says, 
« it is very probable that there are no fixed parts, but that 
all parts are irritable and have motion. As animals be- 
come complicated, and have various motions, especially 
the progressive, such motions are more divided or partial ; 
for which purpose it is necessary there should be substances 
whose firmness and structure, and mode of connection, 
shoidd divide and determine the motions to particular 
parts. These structures are differently placed in different 
animals. In the earth worm, caterpillar, and nereis, the 
firm structure is the skin, which is divided into rings, all of 
which have motion on each other, and into these are mus- 
cles inserted, so that a variety of particular motions is pro- 
duced. In insects, spiders, and lobsters, whose firm parts 
are more complicated, and answer a greater variety of 
purposes, we find the fixed parts still more dense. In the 
two former they are of a horny, and in the latter of a 
calcareous nature. These parts also make a covering for 
the animal, but there are processes of them going deep for 
the attachment of muscles. In tortoises, lizards, snakes, 
&c., though they have firm, external coverings, yet there 
is an internal apparatus for motion which is principally 
bone. In the more perfect animals, external firm parts are 
more rarely found. They have an internal osseous skele- 
ton, so that the muscles and their attachments are 
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reversed ; and thus we find them arranged in the fish, fowl, 
and quadruped. Shell is a substance made use of in the 
animal kingdom, chiefly as a defence against accidents, 
serving the purpose of a retreat." 

What Cuvier tells us, is, that some animals are' soft and 
undefended ; some inhabit shells ; some may be said to 
have an external articulated skeleton, serving also as a 
defence ; and the rest an internal skeleton. He remarks 
how curious it is that insects, having an external articulated 
skeleton, possess such a combination of motive powers, that 
some of them walk, run, leap, swim, and fly with as much 
facility as beasts, birds, and fish, exercise one or more of 
these faculties. He thinks that they are indebted for 
these advantages to the numerous articulations which their 
case or skeleton possesses. It might strike a person who 
had not considered the subject, that there were animals 
possessing both an internal and external skeleton, as those 
of the reptile tribe. 

The muscles of insects, however, act upon the external 
case, which is therefore similar to the skeleton. The shells 
of tortoises are to be considered merely as armour, as 
defences against injuries, which the animals have neither 
the power to oppose, nor agility to avoid. Even amongst 
the higher order of quadrupeds, some wear this kind of 
armour, as the rhinoceros; and many have such thick 
hides as protect their possessors from trivial injuries ; hides 
like the leathern doublet of Hudibras, which, 
" Though not ball was cudgel proof." 
Abernethy's own illustration, no doubt. 
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These extracts tended much to convince Mr. Abernethy 
that, notwithstanding the advantage possessed by Professor 
Cuvier, of subsequently accumulated knowledge, there is 
scarcely anything in his lectures with which Hunter was 
unacquainted. 

The following passage is so creditable to his acuteness, 
as well as propriety of feeling, that I must not omit it :— 
" Comparative Anatomy furnishes abundant facts to the 
natural theologian, showing that intelligence must have 
operated in die construction of living beings by the evi- 
dence it affords of design, and of the adaptation of means 
to ends. This observation is, however, more perfectly veri- 
fied by human, than by comparative, anatomy ; for so well 
is man acquainted with his own wants and desires, and with 
the structure of the human body, that he must be a dull, 
inconsiderate, or perverse character, who can contemplate 
the organs and structures which compose it, without a feel- 
ing of admiration. The very reverse happens in compara- 
tive anatomy. Many of the animals we examine are, 
when living, concealed from our view ; they are hid be- 
neath the surface of the earth, or the waters ; they fly aloft 
in the air ; or secrete themselves in the recesses of the 
forest ; so that we have little acquaintance with their habits, 
or peculiar wants and desires. We cannot, therefore, so 
well perceive the reasons of those varieties of formation 
we discover, nor judge of their adaptation to the peculiar 
exigencies of the being that possesses them. In many in- 
stances, also, the organization is extremely obscure, and 
in some it is probable that it never can be developed. 
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" There are minute animals, the motions of which are 
extremely vivacious, and in which all the processes of life 
are carried on with great celerity and vigour, yet no orga- 
nization can be detected in them, even by the aid of the 
microscope. We are, therefore, obliged to conclude, either 
that there may be organization, which is wholly undiscern- 
ible ; or that life can execute its functions unconnected 
with those kinds of organization, which we observe in ani- 
mals in general. Whatever may be the structure of animals, 
we cannot, however, but perceive, that each possesses 
means of procuring sustenance adequate to its wants ; so as 
to ensure its perfection of health and growth, and powers to 
continue its species. Neither can we avoid remarking, how 
admirably the perceptions and faculties of animals are 
adapted to the situation which they occupy in the graduated 
scale of existence. As far, also, as we can discern, we 
perceive the same evidences of design and admirable con- 
trivance ; and the facts we learn from the examination of 
the structure and functions of living beings in general, may, 
indeed, be said ' to come more home to every man's 
business and bosom/ than any we collect from the study 
of Nature in other departments of science." 

Such extracts as the above may at first sight appear 
almost trivial to readers conversant with the admirable 
works of their learned and pious countrymen, who have 
written on the subject of Natural Theology ; but they are 
by no means so when taken as indicative of the tone of 
mind which not only pervaded Mr. Abernethy's more care- 
fully composed and sustained writings, but gave so high a 
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worth to the numberless reflections of similar import with 
which his regular courses of lectures and familiar conversa- 
tions with his pupils abounded. • 
In allusion to the very general fascination of Grecian 
sculpture, he observes : — « With a kind of intuitive per- 
ception of whatever is excellent or beautiful, the Greeks 
formed an ideal perfect head, and have exagerated those 
circumstances in which the human head differs from 
that of a brute; yet with a delicacy that leaves the 
excess beyond what is natural to man not readily dis- 
tinguishable. The head of a brute has its forehead 
oblique, or declining towards a horizontal line drawn from 
the top of the face ; and the sides of the forehead con- 
verge from the orbits, so as to make it narrower at the top 
than at the bottom. The Greeks made the human fore- 
head advance a little before a perpendicular line, and they 
raised it to an uncommon height. They made it also 
diverge from the orbits, so as to be broader above than 
below. The eyes of animals are placed at the sides of the 
head, so that they see laterally, and some even behind them. 
The human eyes are made to look forwards ; whenever they 
glance to a side, they indicate either fear or distrust The 
Greeks seem to have paid attention to this point ; the eyes 
are made to look straight forwards, and the outer edge of the 
orbit is so wrought up as seemingly to preclude a contrary 
vision. The eyebrow is a feature peculiar to the human 
face ; and I think it must be regarded chiefly as an organ 
of expression. In the antique head, this part is finished 
with much labour and skill. The bridge of the noso is also 
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peculiar to the human face ; it is represented very promi- 
nent, or raised much above the level of the orbits. The 
Greeks thought it most beautiful when it proceeded in a 
straight line from the forehead, whilst the Romans preferred 
it arched. The nostrils are formed as little like a snout as 
possible ; they are apertures for respiration, and for smell- 
ing, in the human subject, and their motions contribute to 
expression. The orifice of the mourn seems chiefly con- 
structed, in the human face, for the articulation of our 
words ; and the motions of the lips are also strongly indi- 
cative of our feelings. The Greeks represented the mouth 
according to these views of the subject. They made it as 
little like a devouring aperture as possible. They made the 
orifice of small dimensions ; the lips thin, but muscular and 
expressive ; and they sometimes even flattened the arch of 
the jaws in an excessive degree. The chin, which is pecu- 
liar to the human countenance, they made to project very 
considerably, and in men they represented it broad." 
u This," Abernethy concludes by saying, t€ is a subject 
rather of taste than science ; yet design all this, effect but 
this, and you will form the front of Jove himself." 

Such is the beau-ideal of the Greeks. In striking contrast 
with this, are the head and features of the African Negro. 
Camper and Hunter, at the same time, were occupied in 
tracing the descending series apparent in the construction 
of the heads of animals. The head of the Negro, Abernethy 
observes, does really in some degree, and in some indivi- 
duals more particularly, approximate in form to that of the 
monkey ; in the sloping direction of the forehead, the size 
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and depth of the temporal fossa, in the flatness of the nose, 
the projection of the teeth, and the diminution of the chin. 
This approximation is observable also in the length of the 
loins, and in that of the forearm and leg, compared to the 
arm and thigh ; in the flatness of the foot, and projection 
of the heel. In the head of the monkey, we distinguish the 
same things, but in so aggravated a degree, that we at once 
recognize the head of a brute, possessing little cranium and 
much face, a mere approximation of form to the human 
head, a mockery, with which, in general, we are more 
disgusted than pleased. In the quadruped, the forehead is 
nearly an horizontal continuation of the face, and the jaws 
so greatly extended, that the cranium is but little apparent, 
and the face constitutes the chief part of the head. In the 
bird, and in the fish, we observe the same circumstances, 
but in a much more striking degree. So greatly did these 
observations interest Sir Joshua Reynolds, that, in his por- 
trait of Mr. Hunter, he has left his portfolio open at that 
part where that descending series is sketched." Abernethy 
has thought it right to add, that well-educated Negroes, 
notwithstanding their approximation in form to the brute, 
have displayed great mental powers. 

After the above general observations on the form of the 
human head, the mansion of the mind, and the index of its 
character, Abernethy proceeds to describe the teeth which, 
with the single exception of the human race, Mr. Hunter 
did not consider subservient principally to the purpose of 
mastication ; and he has given them a place, accordingly, 
among the instruments and weapons allotted to animals. 
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" That nature meant man to grind his food by means of 
his teeth is evident, from their form, and from the mechanism 
of his jaws ; hut we do not seem to be warranted to infer, 
from the teeth alone, what kind of food nature designed us 
to live on. Some vegetables and animals are peculiar to 
certain districts, and will not thrive in other situations ; 
whilst other kinds of vegetables and animals are found more 
generally distributed over the surface of the globe. Grass 
and corn thrive everywhere. Man also seems an universal 
animal. He can, and does live, in some places, upon 
vegetables only ; whilst in a Greenland winter, his chief 
sustenance is derived from oil and fish. Nature may have 
given man means to grind his food, that he may extract the 
greatest quantity of nourishment from a deficient supply of 
it ; and he can, by mixing different kinds of food, qualify 
substances for trituration, which, by themselves, would be 
unsuited to that process. It is also one of his characteristics, I 

one in which he seems much to delight, that he is a cooking 
animal. The human teeth are likewise of great use in our 
articulation of words." 

Mr. Hunter bestowed surprising labour in investigating 
the structure and functions of animals of the whale kind. 
In his paper * relative to them, there is abundant evidence 
of the peculiar character of his mind. We see the student 
of nature on the most extended scale solicitously inquiring 
into all the circumstances which adapt these animals to the 
peculiar situation they occupy in the scale of existence. 

* Philos. Trans., 1787. 
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For minute particulars, I must refer to Mr. Hunter's own 
paper, and shall merely transcribe the few following pas- 
sages from Abernethy : — " Many of the whale tribe have 
teeth, although we cannot consider them as predacious 
animals, for these in general are suspicious, cunning, and 
solitary, whilst the whale tribe have an opposite character. 
They probably chiefly feed upon medusae, sepiae, shrimps, 
&c. For so monstrous a creature as the great whale to 
obtain a supply of food for its vast bulk, would appear 
to us, were we ignorant of the means which nature has 
contrived, a subject of the greatest difficulty. But she has 
made his mouth an enormous trap, and has given him 
whalebone teeth, the fringed edges of which form a finely 
meshed net to encompass his prey. We must suppose 
him groping along the bottom of the ocean, his jaws 
extended, his mouth a vast chamber, twenty or thirty feet 
in length, and ten or twelve in breadth, filled with water, 
containing medusae, sepiae, shrimps, and small fish ; when 
gently closing his jaws, they are encompassed in a net 
formed by the decussating fibres of the fringed edges of 
the whalebone teeth. The tongue, which is soft like a bed 
of feathers, and very thick, being applied to the roof of 
the mouth, the water is expressed through the apertures 
of the net, and then the food is swallowed. Thus is the 
most powerful Leviathan obliged to obtain his livelihood 
by the exercise of the wily arts of the fisherman." 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

HUMAN OSTEOLOGY. 

The admirable construction of the human skeleton forms 
the subject of the third lecture, in which just so much 
comparative anatomy is introduced as tends to throw light 
upon the perfection of various parts of the human frame. 
I have seen it remarked, that minutiae have been dwelt 
upon somewhat unnecessarily, considering the quality of 
the audience before whom these lectures were delivered ; 
but, with all due deference to the seniors of the profession, 
I cannot think that there was any harm in bringing to the 
recollection of some, and to the fresh attention of all, 
such numerous, varied, and interesting particulars, as must 
have produced feelings of self-gratulation by the lustre 
they throw over the field of their own anxious, yet honour- 
able labours. To the younger part of the audience, in 
attending such lectures, it must have appeared as if they 
were conducted through a beautiful and well-arranged 
museum, illustrative of their pursuits, by the head curator, 
whose province it was, and equally his delight, to gratify 
their curiosity, inform their minds, and cultivate their 
best affections. Other works, embracing the whole sphere 
of Natural Theology, may claim more general admiration, 
but I know not any in which the wonderful mechanism of 
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the human frame has been displayed so accurately and 
intelligibly. The lectures bear, throughout, the impress 
of a master's hand, in nothing more apparent than in the 
simplicity and sprightliness of narration which adorn their 
very dryest and most technical details. 

Speaking of the vertebral column on which the head 
rests and turns, Abernethy remarks, that " the quantity of 
elastic substance, interposed between the several vertebrae, 
is not so great as to occasion any insecurity in their con- 
nection, yet the aggregate elasticity renders the whole 
column very springy ; so that the head rides upon its 
summit, undisturbed by jars, as upon a pliant spring. The 
central inelastic matter admitting of a ready variation of 
form, though not of bulk, serves as a pivot facilitating 
the motion of the vertebrae on one another. 

" Dr.Maclaurin,in his lectures delivered more than half 
a century ago, was accustomed to illustrate its use by com- 
paring it to a bladder partly filled with water, and placed 
between too trenchers ; in which case the water would 
readily diminish in bulk, as the circumference of the 
trenchers became approximated on the one side, and 
would occupy the increasing space on the other. As the 
exterior ligaments are unyielding, this variation of form in 
the central pivot could never have taken place, had not an 
elastic substance intervened between them. 

"It is interesting and creditable to human intellect, which 
thus penetrates into the designs of nature, to know, that in 
the great fish, the squalus maximus, or basking shark of 
Pennant, this, then merely suppositional structure, is 
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actually found. There is, in the centre of the invertebral 
connection, a bag of water ; and so great is the elasticity of 
the substance by which it is surrounded, that when Mr. 
Clift cut into the bag, the expansion of the elastic matter 
projected the fluid to the height of four feet in a large and 
perpendicular stream, compressing the bag into a small 
compass, and forcing its sides into numerous wrinkles. 

" Though the motion between the individual vertebrae 
is small, and such as can produce no alteration in the 
form of the vertebral canal injurious to the medulla spinalis, 
yet the effect of the conjoined motion of all the vertebrae is 
considerable ; and appears still greater when observed in 
the motions of the head, which it supports. We can 
incline the head far forwards, backwards, or to either side, 
and nearly in an equal degree. As the column is con- 
structed, when either end of it is projected in one direction, 
the other can be carried in the opposite, and the balance 
preserved. The muscles, by constant practice, are so 
habituated to produce these opposite and balancing mo- 
tions, as involuntarily to do so with the greatest exactness, 
as well as to co-operate with the elasticity of the column, 
in restoring it to its proper direction and form. The re- 
quisite actions are slight, transient, and varied, and there- 
fore produce no fatigue. A practised and fearless rider 
will fold his saddle-cloth into a cushion, place it on the 
back of a rough trotting horse, and sitting on it, keep 
his seat, undisturbed by all the succussations of the steed 
to be transmitted to the body above the pelvis, and pre- 
serving that part fixed, by constantly keeping the line of 
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gravity of the whole perpendicular to the basis of support. 
Thus do we enjoy the utmost ease of motion, and perfect 
fixity of position, with scarcely any muscular exertion, and 
without any effort of mind, for volition cannot regulate the 
action of muscles in this manner, and those who, from 
apprehension, seek security in their own efforts, lose it,, in 
proportion as they strive to obtain it. 

" The joint of the shoulder is kept from approaching the 
front of the chest by the collar bone, which is nearly 
straight, though projecting a little forwards towards its 
middle, so as to give a slight convexity of outline to the 
top of the chest and bottom of the neck. In weakly 
children the collar bones, and, with them, the chest gene- 
rally, are very apt to become deformed. The collar bone 
is, in fact, but seldom completely perfect They must 
have been very healthy, when young, who had such collar 
bones as are represented in the Grecian statues. To pre- 
vent deformity, parents are accustomed to brace their 
children's shoulders backwards ; nor is this a wrong prac- 
tice, where it is required, and when it is conducted with 
moderation ; but surely the public ought to be cautioned 
against the absurdity of bracing the shoidders back beyond 
what is natural, till the blade bones come in contact with 
the vertebral column, for this destroys the natural balance 
of the body, and is more likely to produce than to prevent 
deformity. 

" The ancients, who had a clear and strong perception 
of whatever is beautiful and useful in the human figure, and 
who, perhaps, delicately exagerated beauty to render it 
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more striking, have represented Venus as measuring one- 
third more across the hips than the shoulders, whilst, in 
Apollo, they have reversed these measurements." After 
describing, with inimitable precision and justice, the me- 
chanism and wonderful adaptation of each particular part of 
our frame to its destined purpose, and the manner in which 
its whole weight is supported by the feet, as on a tripod, 
he playfully adds : — " Nature gave us powers of grasping 
with our feet, and thus further securing our position, but 
these we in general lose for want of using them. They 
say, a Chinese will sit perched upon a ship's boom when it 
swings to leeward ; and it is recorded that Milo could 
stand with one foot on a quoit, and no man in Greece 
could push or pull him off. If this be true, he must have 
been not only a very strong, but a very heavy man, and 
a most expert balancer." 

He contrasts very amusingly the free and firm step of 
the soldier, with what he is pleased to call, " that carica- 
ture of marching, which is exhibited by opera dancers on 
the stage," and " the progression of a very fat man, who, 
walking with his legs far apart, is obliged to shift the weight 
of his body from one leg to the other, by a considerable 
degree of lateral motion at every step he takes." ..." There 
are, it appears, amongst men, as amongst horses, two dis- 
tinct forms ; one calculated for strength, the other for speed 
or agility. The former is chiefly characterized in man by 
the shortness of the neck and loins, the greater propor- 
tionate breadth of shoulders, the broad and highly arched 
foot, with a much projecting heel. Persons, too, of the form 
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that indicates strength, are generally shorter than those of 
the contrary figure, so that we associate the idea of the 
height of a person with his make. This subject was re- 
marked by Hogarth, who says, that if the figures of Quin 
and Garrick were represented of the same size, an observer 
would suppose Garrick to have been a tall man, and Quin 
a short one. Yet the contrary being the fact, he accounts 
for the deception by saying, that Quin was a tall man of 
short proportions, and Garrick a short man of tall 
proportions. The Farnesian Hercules is an admirable 
representation of the strong form of man ; but no one can 
. observe the figure without at once perceiving, that it is 
far better calculated for cleansing the Augean stables, than 
for catching the stag of CEnoe." Towards the conclusion 
of the lecture, he assigns as his apology for dwelling so 
long upon circumstances familiarly known, but not in 
general sufficiently contemplated, that " we are far better 
judges of the causes requiring mechanism, and the effects 
resulting from it, than we are of the vital processes ; and, 
therefore, derive from this, the least interesting part of 
anatomy, the strongest conviction of there being design 
and contrivance in the construction not of man only, but of 
all other animals ; for in all, there is the strongest evidence 
of design and contrivance, and of adaptation of means to ends. 
It was, in comparing the mechanism of the hand and foot, 
that Galen, who is said to have been a sceptic in his youth, 
was led to the public declaration of his belief that intelli- 
gence must have operated in ordaining the laws by which 
living beings are constructed." " In explaining these things," 
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he says, " I esteem myself as composing a solemn hymn to 
the great architect of our bodily frame ; in which I think 
there is more true piety, than in sacrificing hecatombs of 
oxen, or in burning the most costly perfumes ; for I first It 

endeavour, from his works, to know him myself, and after- 
wards, by the same means, to show him to others, to inform 
them how great is His wisdom, His goodness, His power." 
" The same conclusion, in fact, must be drawn from the 
examination of the structures of living beings, as from the 
consideration of the works of nature in general, that what 
we understand seems excellent in a degree far exceeding 
our ordinary conceptions, yet appearing more and more so, 
in proportion as it is minutely examined and attentively 
considered ; and that we understand so much of the works 
of nature, as to warrant us in concluding, that we can only 
cease to admire when we fail to understand." 






CHAPTER Xnl. 



The fourth lecture begins by staring that the grand 
characteristic of living bodies is their power of applying 
surrounding substances to their own nurture and repair. 
He then introduces Mr. Knight's theory of vegetable 
nutrition; and proceeds to say that "In animals, the 
matters by which they are nourished, are, in general, 
taken into a receptacle or stomach, where it under- 
goes a process called digestion ; and so analogous 
are the functions of life in vegetables and the lower 
kinds of animals, that Mr. Hunter considered tliis 
circumstance the chief criterion of distinction between the 
two classes." He gives that eminent Anatomist the credit 
of being the first person who broached and established the 
now generally received opinions respecting digestion. His 
observations and reflections suggested to him, that the 
liquors secreted by, or poured into the stomach, had the 
surprising power of dissolving the dissimilar food by which 
different annuals are nourished, and converting it into u 
substance sui generis ; this being the first and most im- 
portant step to its ultimate conversion into that nutritive 
fluid, the blood, which is distributed to every part of their 
bodies. He was fully apprized of Utat variety of substances 
from which different animals derive their nourishment. He 
knew that the fibrous matter of vegetables, and the husks 
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of grain, arc in general not msoeplibla of digestion by the 
gastric fluids ; and yet that Koine insects live upon them. 
They first pour upon the woody substance a liquor which 
dissolves it, and in this state they swallow and digest it. 
" Thus also," adds Ahernethy, " does that foe to literature, 
the book-worm, make bis way through the most massy 
folios, solving (he most difficult passages, and digesting all 
as he proceeds. Indeed he pouTS his sauce, or cooking 
liquors, with such profusion, as to tinge and affect the 
texture of the leaves to some distance round the circumfer- 
ence of the tunnel which he makes." 

Although the Ljusirie Minds have no sen si hly distinguish- 
ing character — yet Hunter knew that they not only 
coagulated milk, hut white of egg, and other nutritive fluids ; 
thus first rendering them solid, that they might he detained 
in the stomach till they underwent the peculiar solution, 
called digestion. He knew that the gastric fluids checked 
and prevented the natural decomposition of animal and 
vegetable matter; that if putrid meat were swallowed by a 
hungry dog, it quickly lost all fetidness, and that no fer- 
mentation or putrefaction of food ever takes place in the 
stomach, under ordinary circuni stances ; whence it followed 
that digestion could not be the result of any common fer- 
mentative process. He must have known, also, that the 
peculiar fluid which digests food is not secreted at all times, 
but only when the stomach is excited by the stimulus of 
food, and not even then unless under favourable circum- 
stances. If, after secretion has taken place, persons are 
suddenly killed by accidents, the gastric fluids will con- 
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tinue for some time to act, not only upon the food, but 
also upon the now lifeless stomach itself, so as to form an 
aperture by which the contents escape. 

Hunter's publication of his opinions on digestion, in the 
sixty-second volume of the Philosophical Transactions, 
printed in the year 1772, soon made them known through- 
out the scientific world, and led Spalanzani and others to 
make and publish experiments, which tended to confirm 
them. Many of these were cruel in the extreme ; and 
little scrupulous as Hunter himself is admitted by 
Abernethy to have been in inflicting sufferings on animals, 
when the motive was apparently adequate, he nevertheless 
censured Spalanzani for the unmeaning repetition of simi- 
lar experiments. It is with great pleasure that I quote 
Abernethy s own indignant and characteristic reprobation 
of such unjustifiable cruelty : — " I believe," he says, 
" Spalanzani to have been one of those who have tortured and 
destroyed animals in vain. I do not perceive that in the 
two principal subjects which he sought to elucidate, he 
has added any important fact to our stock of knowledge ; 
besides, some of his experiments are of a nature that a 
good man would have blushed to think of, and a wise man 
would have been ashamed to publish ; for they prove no 
fact requiring to be proved, and only show that the afore- 
said Abbe was a filthy-minded fellow." 

He then enters more fully upon the subject, and admit- 
ting the propriety of making experiments on living beings 
under fitting restrictions, he ends by expressing a hope, 
that the character of an English surgeon may never be 
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tarnished by the commission of inconsiderate or unneces- 
sary cruelty, or by the publication of experiments disgusting 
to common decency. 

We have in this lecture so complete a natural history 
of digestion, pursued through the whole series of animated 
existence, from man, namely, to the lowest creature that 
can be said, and scarcely said, to partake of the breath of 
life, that I should be doing great injustice were I to 
attempt to make any analysis of it consistently with the 
plan of this memoir. Suffice it to say, that Abernethy has 
done his friend ample justice in the illustration and confir- 
mation of those views which, originating with Hunter, are 
entertained almost without any modification by physiolo- 
gists at the present day. And not only will such as seek 
scientific information on the interesting subject of digestion 
be highly gratified by reading attentively the whole lecture ; 
but all others likewise who take an interest in the wonder- 
ful operations of creative power, nowhere more manifest 
than in the infinitely diversified means subservient to the 
support of that life which can only have originated with a 
self-existent, Omnipotent, and Omni-present Being, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

ON THE ABSORBING VESSELS. 

But the further I proceed with these interesting lectures, 
the more sensible I become of my inability to do them 
justice in any attempt to analize them, so much condensed 
already is the mass of information they contain. My ob- 
ject, moreover, is Abernethy, as his, throughout these 
lectures, has been to do honour to the surpassing labours 
and discoveries of Hunter. Foremost among these, are 
his elucidations of the absorbent system. Not only do 
the vessels of this wonder-working system imbibe the food 
which nourishes us from the bowels, and convey it, in the 
higher classes of animals, into the current of the blood, 
but they likewise remove everything requiring to be re- 
moved from the interior of the body. Hunter, in his 
quaint way, used frequently to call them the modelling 
vessels, from perceiving that, if secretion or deposition 
exceeded absorption in any part, increase of bulk and de- 
formity would ensue. 

When, profiting by the light first shed upon the subject 
by his more learned, and only not equally talented brother, 
Dr. Hunter, John Hunter first promulgated his opinions on 
the absorbents, they appeared to others not merely wild, 
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but absolutely incredible ; and yet they are now universally 
adopted. And if he felt, as it appears he did, not a little 
annoyed by the opposition he experienced in establishing 
them, he might well be still more provoked by finding, 
when he had surmounted this difficulty, that the very 
opinions he had been setting up were, by the malice of 
mankind, ascribed to others. Abernethy tells us, that 
among his manuscripts, he found a long extract from a 
French author, who was said to have taught the same 
opinions relative to absorption before him. Upon many 
passages in it Hunter has made his own comment ; and, 
as it seemed to him, that by nothing short of a new con- 
struction of words and sentences, could any resemblance 
of opinions be made to appear, he was induced to add, 
" This reminds me of a dispute that took place between a 
zealous convert to the Newtonian philosophy, and a Hutch- 
insonian, in which the latter having, by garbling and trans- 
posing certain passages from the Scriptures, seemingly 
made good a very absurd proposition ; the former retorted 
— yea, but it is also written, ' Judas went out and hanged 
himself;' moreover, it is added, 'Go thou and do likewise/ " 
The patience with which Hunter examined the structure 
of the lower kinds of animals, is scarcely credible. He 
contrived spectacles with glasses of different degrees of 
magnifying power, so that by a slight alteration of the 
position of his head, he could look through the one or the 
other ; and he would thus stand for hours motionless as a 
statue, except that, with a pair of forceps in either hand, 
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he was picking asunder the connecting fibres of the vessels 
or parts, till he had unravelled the whole structure. 

The fifth lecture is not wholly taken up with the con- 
sideration of the absorbent system. It contains, likewise, 
much valuable information relative to the circulation of the 
blood, and the changes wrought in it by respiration under 
the infinitely varied circumstances and exigences of ani- 
mated nature. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

SECRETION, NUTRITION, AND PROCREATION. 

In his sixth lecture, Ahernethy enters upon the subject of 
secretion and nutrition. " Why," he asks, " does the 
" blood circulate ?" His answer is — for the nourishment 
of the body. 

The great mass of the blood is transmitted from the 
arteries into the veins in which they terminate ; a compa- 
ratively small portion only passing into very minute vessels, 
which are sent off from the extreme arteries, there to 
undergo those modifications which fit it for the production 
of the secretions, exhalations, and the various materials 
for the nutriment of the body. Hunter did not consider 
these secerning vessels, which he used to call the workers 
and labourers, as forming part of the circulating system ; 
they are the chemists and the architects of the body. But 
how they could prepare such a diversity of fluids and 
solids from the blood is a problem which, Abernethy 
informs us, that eminent anatomist and physiologist was 
the first to solve. And this he did by assuming, that the 
functions of the vessels of the human frame, and the blood 
which circulates through them, and nourishes them, owe 
all their agency and efficiency to that principle of life 
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which can only have been assigned to them by the Creator. 
Far from him was the supposition that their functions 
could be the result of their organization— of that organ- 
ization which is itself the effect of some superior agency, 
essential to, and inherent in, the bodily fabric, and which 
he conjectured to belong to a subtile fluid, analogous to, if 
not identical with, electricity. Now, whether we admit 
this solution to its plausible extent or not, seems to be but 
of little consequence ; for to what does it amount, as I have 
elsewhere stated, but to this — that there is a fluid diffused 
through the animal frame, of a far more subtile nature than 
the blood, which constitutes, Hunter supposes, its life— the 
life of the whole system, that without which we could no 
more breathe, than we could walk, or talk, or think. What 
then ? How came this subtile fluid itself to be ? Who 
called it into existence ? Who endowed it with the pro- 
perty not merely of edification, but of procreation ? Who 
made it the instrument of life P not life itself- — for surely 
that remains as much as ever among the inscrutable, in- 
comprehensible prerogatives of Him, " in whom we live, 
and move, and have our being. 1 ' Still, let not the mate- 
rialist smile, in derision, at this admission, as if he had 
whereat to triumph. Neither Hunter, nor his more philo- 
sophic apologist, Abernethy, meddled with anything fins 
ther than final causes. They judge from the various 
phenomena of the human mechanism that there is a subtile 
and invisible fluid permeating it, which they believe to be 
the vital fluid. They do not say that it is life itself but 
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only that it is something without which we die, just as we 
die without that air which has been aptly called the 
breath of heaven. Abernethy then continues to ask, why, 
if life be admitted to depend upon some principle, analo- 
gous, it may be, to electricity, of which we no otherwise take 
cognizance than by its results, should we stop here, and 
not allow that, besides the vital, or nervous fluid, as it is 
sometimes called, there may be other something appertain- 
ing to man, which enables him to feel and think as well as 
live; which constitutes, in fact, his moral being. He 
nowhere pretends to say what this thinking principle, this 
mind or soul of man, is — he merely says to the sceptic, 
do not deny that you have a soul, because you cannot see 
it And he considers, that he removes from the material- 
ist the stumbling-block of his infidelity, by thus showing 
that it is not the soul, the thinking principle, alone that is 
invisible, but the principle of life likewise.* But is not this, 
after all, more a war of words than, at first sight, it appears 
to be ? What is meant, when it is said that the principle 
of life is subtile, invisible, not cognizable, like the sensible 
forms of material substances ? Do we, when we admit 
the presence of such a principle, gain a jot more know- 
ledge of life — that gift of God which distinguishes living 
beings from dead inert matter P I am sure we do not. 

* " Whilst," Abernethy says, " I feel, on the one hand, interested in oppugn- 
ing those physiological opinions which tend to confound life with organisation, I 
would, on the other, equally oppose those which confound perception and intel- 
ligence with mere vitality." — Lect. i. p. 79. 
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Still less are we able to attain any precise knowledge of 
the soul itself — that emanation from the essential deity, 
which both constitutes our moral being, and enables us to 
draw inferences, not merely respecting material substances, 
but even respecting its own faculties; thereby evincing 
its astonishing supremacy over all the combinations of 
natural substances, which are, to a great extent,, the sub- 
jects of its power, and altogether of its contemplation. 

That which thinks, and that which is the subject of 
thought, cannot be the same. When, therefore, we say that 
man thinks, we virtually affirm, that he is not merely a living 
body, but, as we know likewise, from authority that cannot 
err, that he is a living soul. In vain does the metaphysician 
seek to separate the soul from the body, without destroying 
man's individuality. This, the materialist perceives, and 
too eagerly draws the conclusion, that man is mere matter. 
The simple fact, in which lies the real argumentum crucis 
of materialism, is this — that " body and. soul is one man." 
Separate them, and man is no longer man. His spiritual 
part dies not, but returns to God who gave it. And if there 
be one thing more plain in holy writ, than another, it is — 
that when, at the sound of the last trump, this mortal shall 
put on immortality, and all shall appear before the judgment 
seat of Christ, our souls and bodies will be re-united, and 
that then, and not till then, we shall be no less conscious 
of our individuality and personal identity, than of the tre- 
mendous change, whereby we shall be rendered susceptible 
of everlasting happiness, or of everlasting misery. 
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The seventh and last of Mr. Abernethy's physiological 
lectures, is devoted chiefly to the subject of procreation, a 
topic which enables him to luxuriate in praise of Hunter, 
who brought his theory of life to bear upon it in full lustre. 
It appears that, at the very time of his death, he was still 
pursuing investigations, similar to those of which he has 
left such interesting accounts, on the progressive changes 
produced by incubation on eggs — particularly those of the 
hen and goose. Abernethy, however, in doing Hunter 
justice, is never the mere eulogist ; but, in the discussion 
of the difficult subject of the present lecture, as throughout 
all the rest, he is original, entertaining, and judicious; and, 
what entitles him to our highest praise is, that he never 
loses a fair opportunity of promoting good and laudable 
sentiments. For instance, he first alludes to the great 
interest, which Hunter naturally took in the marvellous 
resemblance, which children are known so frequently to 
bear to their parents. Even where they have never seen 
their parents, they have been known to resemble them, not 
only most exactly in form, but also in manners, and in 
peculiar and whimsical^ habits. Others have acquired the 
same diseases at the same period of life at which their 
parents had been assailed by them. And, in speaking of 
the resemblance of twins to each other, he used actually to 
weary his audience by the number of facts he recorded, and 
the minuteness and accurary with which he detailed them. 
"Facts such as these/' Abernethy proceeds to remark, 
" are not only curious, as demonstrative of the powers and 
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progress of the vital actions, bat they also deserve general 
consideration ; for children resemble their parents not only 
in person but in mind. We are naturally so constituted, as 
to love youth, health, and beauty of form ; to delight in 
amiable dispositions, and to admire various kinds of intel- 
lectual excellence, and our propensities tend to perfectionate 
the human race ; but, for mere lucre, we become wedded to 
disease and deformity, malignity, folly, and even insanity. 
Quid non mortalia pectora cogis, auri sacra fames ! But 
if, like Prometheus, we presume to give life in opposition 
to the laws of nature, we shall receive the same punishment ; 
our children will become the vultures that will pray upon 
our vitals." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

OBSERVATIONS RELATIVE TO THE ORGANS OF SENSE, 
AND MORE PARTICULARLY THE SKIN. 

In the lectures delivered to his pupils, in the theatre of 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Mr. Abernethy used to dwell 
with more than ordinary interest upon the organs of sense ; 
and his description, in particular, of the eye, and ear, was 
not only instructive, professionally — but morally and theo- 
logically, most impressive. 

At the conclusion of his sixth lecture before the College, 
to which I shall briefly revert, after mentioning that he had 
forborne to consider the structure of the organs of sense in 
general, he says what he is pleased to call a few words only 
on the human skin, which comprise, nevertheless, all we 
seem to require to know upon the subject ; and, for more 
than one reason, I take this opportunity of again doing 
justice to his habitual humanity, and tenderness of regard 
for the feelings of his patients. It was ever his wish to 
lessen to the utmost their sufferings under operations ; and, 
accordingly, when treating of the skin, which, from its 
capability, in all its parts, of distinguishing what are called 
the tangible properties of substances, is necessarily endowed 
with a very high degree of sensibility, he used to inculcate 
with great emphasis, the propriety of making the incision 
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through it, in all operations, with the utmost celerity com- 
patible with safety. I used to think how much it was to he 
regretted that, upon such occasions, there were not deputa- 
tions present of officers from our army and navy, to hear what 
he had to state touching this keenly sensible portion of the 
human frame, which it was then the custom of these services 
to lacerate so unmercifully. I have repeatedly witnessed 
military punishments, and am therefore prepared to say 
that anything more revolting to humanity there could not 
be. The annals of negro slavery may possess evidence of 
greater brutality, but I am convinced that more acute suf- 
fering it was not in human nature to endure. 

One of the severest operations of surgery is that for 
the stone, which, when skilfully performed, is not, upon an 
average, more than a few minutes in hand. Whereas, a 
soldier has not unfrequently been fixed to the halberts, 
under the lash, for more than an hour ! and every lash, 
until the sensibility of the parts may have been destroyed 
with their texture, was, perhaps, equivalent to the incision 
through the skin in the operation to which I have alluded. 
The deep and heart-rending moan which succeeded the 
first piercing shrieks of the sufferer was beyond conception 
appalling. More than fifty years have elapsed since, im- 
pelled by the curiosity of youth, I witnessed one of these 
scenes of horror, which will never be wholly effaced from 
my memory. At that time, the captain, with the sabaltern 
officers of a single company, had, I believe, the power of 
directing these punishments, conformably with the military 
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penal code. The corporal of a company quartered at 
Truro, being a native of Sweden, was tempted to desert to 
a Swedish vessel which happened to be lying in Falmouth 
harbour. From thence he was soon brought back a prisoner, 
and sentenced to, I believe, 700 lashes. To undergo these, 
he was taken to a field adjoining the town, and there not 
being halberts enough to form a triangle, he was tied to a 
gate, where the cruel punishment began. His sufferings 
were so extreme, and his call for mercy so affecting, that a 
lieutenant left the circle and said, in the hearing of myself 
and others, that he could be a close spectator no longer. 
Not so his superior officer, to whom the supplications of the 
poor wretch were addressed. He alluded to the force of 
the temptation to which he had yielded, to his prior good 
conduct, to any and every motive for a remission of punish- 
ment, but in vain ; and when, by the writhing which his 
agony occasioned, he at length tore himself away from the 
gate, he was marched further on, and tied to an elm tree. 
Here he continued to undergo the torture for some time, 
and again so far broke loose as to occasion a suspension of 
the punishment till the following morning, when he was a 
second time taken from the guard-house, tied to another 
tree, and subjected to renewed torture. Nor did his misery 
end here ; but the cruelty of the pimishment had, by this 
time, enlisted so much public sympathy on his side, that it 
was thought better to send him to head-quarters, to undergo 
the remainder of his sentence, than to provoke further in- 
dignation at Truro. Now, suppose this poor wretch to have 
been tied in the first place to halberts so as to have made 
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it impossible for him to get loose for a single instant, he 
must have submitted to the torture, till its further continu- 
ance was pronounced unsafe, or, as often happened, till 
half the number of lashes had been inflicted, the remainder 
of the punishment being postponed to another day, when, 
by the aid of surgery, he may have been rendered more 
capable of enduring it Knowing that the sensibility of 
the lacerated part must necessarily become deadened after 
a while, it was the custom, in some regiments, to inflict part 
of the punishment on the buttocks, or horrible to say, even 
on the calves of the legs. I am well acquainted with an 
officer who served many years in the — regiment, in 
which the former was the invariable practice. He has often 
said, ah ! if the black book of my regiment had been called 
for in the House of Commons it would have unfolded such 
tales of horror as would have made every honourable mem- 
ber shudder. In answer to my inquiry, whether such 
cruelty had not often led to fatal results, he assured me 
that there could be no doubt of its having done so, not 
instantly, but,' after a longer or shorter period, in the hos- 
pital probably of the regiment, where the poor wretch died, 
no one venturing to inquire further about him. He spoke 
in particular of two men who had so perished after having 
sustained, at different times, two or three thousand lashes 
each ! 

Almost at the very moment when I was reading the 
report of the speech of a gallant general, in the House of 
Commons, declaratory of his experience, that he had never 
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known a military flogging lead to death, the well-attested 
particulars lay before me, in the columns of a medical jour- 
nal, of two deaths which had just before occurred in the 
Mediterranean, from that cause. The fact is, that death 
usually followed by slow degrees, and by disorder of the 
constitution, after the lacerated parts themselves may have 
been in a manner healed. Thanks to the measures too 
tardily adopted by the legislature, such things no longer 
occur ; and why, then, it may be asked, rake up past 
grievances ? I do so from my conviction, that the number 
of lashes still allowed to be inflicted is far too great. 
Why ever go beyond forty stripes save one ? Many years 
ago, when there was war in the House of Commons upon 
this subject, I wrote a letter which was inserted in a daily 
London paper, containing some suggestions for the more 
humane and better regulation of the discipline of the army 
generally. This letter, I had reason to believe, was thought 
well of; but I am not vain enough to suppose that it had 
anything to do with the legislative measures which were 
subsequently adopted ; and I mention it here to add, that 
in it I never contemplated doing away with corporal punish- 
ment altogether, but merely lessening its frequency and 
severity. It is, in my opinion, a foul scorn to the country, 
and almost a blot upon the royal escutcheon, that a regi- 
ment of which Prince Albert was the colonel, should con- 
tinue to be commanded by a nobleman who could dare to 
do violence to the feelings of his countrymen by order- 
ing a soldier to be flogged on Whitsunday !* I do not 

* This is not, I apprehend, likely to occur again. 
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know the maximum of stripes still allowed, but I know 
that they may exceed a hundred, which is far beyond the 
utmost severity of sentence in any court of civil judicature. 
And with regard to the much lessened frequency, of punish- 
ment, this is said to apply more to regiments at home 
than abroad. Let the maximum be forty stripes save one, 
everywhere. That alone would place the private soldier 
beyond the reach of cruelty, to which he only, among the 
free-born subjects of his country, has been exposed. 

With reference to punishments here at home, I may just 
mention, that, about two years since, as I was walking in 
Fleet-street, towards St. Paul's, I observed, on the oppo- 
site side, a small file of five soldiers, having only side arms, 
threading their way very quietly through the crowded street 
Keeping up with them, I perceived that one of the soldiers 
held in his hands the belt of another, who was in the middle 
of the party, and who then fixed my attention. He looked 
very sad, and even the rest who accompanied him had a 
gloom upon their countenances, that no merriment in 
the street, however ludicrous, would have relaxed into 
a smile. The reason I soon discovered. The soldier, who 
was without his side-arms, had more than one spot of blood 
upon his trousers, and, examining him further, I perceived 
the exact space on his back which some dressing applied to 
his wounds occupied, occasioning a slight elevation ; there 
was, likewise, an evident stiffness of gait, so that altogether, 
I had no more doubt of his having recently undergone 
severe punishment, than if I had seen it inflicted. I ac- 
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companied the little party so far as to ascertain, that they 
were making for the Tower. This is all I know of the 
matter ; and so quietly was it conducted, that I may very 
probably have been the only person whose attention had 
been attracted to the party in question, in the long and 
stealthy march through the most crowded streets of London. 
Thank God, however, for the vast mitigation of the severity 
of the military and naval code of punishments that has 
already been effected ! The time is at hand when it will be 
scarcely believed, that for more than half a century, and 
that, too, during the reign of the most religious king that 
ever sat upon the English throne, . it was by no means un- 
usual to sentence a soldier to a thousand lashes, and a 
sailor to be flogged round the fleet. Numberless such cases 
have come to my knowledge, which the records of no spe- 
cies of torture could surpass in cruelty ; but, having liberated 
my mind to a sufficient extent, I forbear relating them. 

Let me, in conclusion, repeat, that what I have said of 
corporal punishment applies to its cruel extent, and not 
to the mode of punishment itself under befitting circum- 
stances. There is probably no other form of punishment 
so well adapted to certain crimes and conditions of men. 
For instance, nothing can appear more proper than the 
suggestion of subjecting to the painful and ignominious 
discipline of a public flogging, the perpetrators of what have 
almost worn the semblance of mock attempts to assassinate 
the Queen. In the case of Francis, if, instead of merely 
shutting him up for life, he had been previously sentenced 
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to receive a few dozen well-inflicted lashes in the sight of an 
assembled multitude, it is morally certain that we should 
have heard no more of such attempts ; attempts which, 
without being fatal, may do incalculable injury to the 
health of our inestimable Sovereign. Ankerstrom, the 
assassin of Gustavus III. of Sweden, was twice flogged in 
different parts of Stockholm — his right hand was cut off, 
and Anally he was decapitated. But this was torture, 
which will never, let us hope, be again known among us. 
The error of the present day, consists in running from open 
and revolting cruelty to the opposite extreme of morbid 
sentimentality. But it is the civil, and not the military 
code that is chiefly in danger from this species of dry rot ; 
and therefore it is, that I hope the attention of the legisla- 
ture will not be insensible to the suggestions of the most 
enlightened portion of the public press — " that if, instead of 
sending these assassins, or pseudo-assassins, into hopeless 
exile, we would make up our minds to flog them in the 
sight of their companions, as heartily and as often as 
should be deemed appropriate to the gravity of the offence, 
these coxcombs would leave off their villanous anglings for 
notoriety, and, it is more than probable, even the race of 
pickpockets themselves be struck with a salutary terror 
which now they are far enough from feeling/'* 

* Since writing the above, the very measures here recommended have been 
taken by the legislature ; and, hitherto, certainly, the result has happily corre- 
sponded with the anticipation. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

CONCLUSION. 

It is pretty generally known, that Mr. Abernethy, towards 
the latter part of his life, was considerably provoked by the 
surreptitious publication of his lectures, first in the Lancet, 
and afterwards separately. His health was, at the same time, 
beginning to fail, and this circumstance, no doubt, made 
him more sensible of an annoyance, which tended, in 
return, to increase the irritability of a disordered system. 
In the preface to his lectures on the " Theory and Practice 
of Surgery," published in 1830, he says, "It was always 
my design to publish some account of my surgical lectures, 
because I thought attention to what I regard as principles 
of practice, and which are particularly inculcated in these 
lectures, might be of the same use to others that, I believe, 
it has been to me in the treatment of diseases" — but that 
such had been the state of his health, that he could not have 
accomplished his object without the assistance of a friend. 
The assistance to which he alludes must have been that of 
mere revision and correction in passing the lectures through 
the press — for that they are wholly his, I should know from 
internal evidence, no less than from their being in substance, 
and almost verbatim, the very same which I heard him de- 
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liver, and of which I have a manuscript copy. This is now 
no otherwise valuable to me, than as a gratifying memorial 
of my having spent three evenings weekly, during six suc- 
cessive months, not less agreeably than profitably, in the 
acquisition of knowledge, most important to my future life, 
from the lips of the wisest, the most skilful, and most learned 
professor of surgery of his day, who, to use his own words, 
endeavoured, whilst keeping the main object of his lectures 
in view, to relieve them from dullness, by making the 
necessary detail of facts as interesting as he could. 

It must not be overlooked, that these lectures were 
delivered between the hours of seven and nine in the evening, 
after a hard day's work, consisting of extensive private and 
hospital practice, and an anatomical lecture, which occupied 
seldom less than an hour and a half, between two and four 
o'clock. Yet never did Mr. Abernethy appear, as I thought, 
to greater advantage, than upon these occasions. With a 
somewhat smarter costume, there was an interesting indi- 
cation of languor in the expression of his countenance, 
and he began the evening lecture in a lower and more sub- 
dued tone of voice than usual ; but he gathered strength 
as he proceeded, and, speaking out of the abundance of 
his heart, he never allowed the attention of his hearers, 
who were almost exclusively his hospital pupils, to flag for 
an instant. At the same time, he expressed himself so 
distinctly, that, with very little abbreviation, I could easily 
commit to paper nearly all he said. 

It was the stress he laid on the doctrinal part of surgery 
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that made his lectures so particularly interesting, and 
almost equally so to his medical as to his surgical pupils ; 
and it is this which will always sustain their value. Time 
may throw further light upon the soundest principles ; the 
instruments of surgery may be improved; and more 
potent medicaments may be discovered ; but the subject 
will remain the same— the human frame will be the same 
delicate and wonderful fabric which it was when Abernethy 
declared that each part must be considered with reference 
to the whole, and the whole with reference to each part 



In the foregoing memoir I have endeavoured to do 
justice to a most amiable and excellent man, and eminent 
surgeon ; but I feel that I have discharged my task 
inadequately, and that I am still very much his debtor. 
Honestly, therefore, may I - conclude with the following 
lines : — 

How, Abernethy, could I hope to pay 

The debt of gratitude to thee I owe ? 
Well did'st thou teach the safe yet anxious way, 

In which the student's future steps should go. 

Thou wert a little odd, 'tis true enough, 

But, far more, wert thou skilful, wise, and good ; 

Made out of Nature's kindliest stuff, 
And not of ordinary wood. 
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APPENDIX A. 



Ik my Preface to the first volume of " Early Years," it is 
said — " From having had a good deal of intercourse with 
Coleridge, in Germany, and occasionally elsewhere, I have 
been willing to make the most of one who has excited 
such general interest ; but that I might act fairly with the 
public, as well as with his memory, I have not attempted 
to exhibit a faultless portrait ; and, therefore, highly as I 
estimate his many amiable qualities, and great as is my 
admiration of his intellectual powers, I have admitted the 
existence of errors and frailties which not only impaired 
the lustre of his fame, but bore him down, after much 
bodily suffering, to an untimely grave. Still I have re- 
frained from inserting, intentionally, a single anecdote 
whereby curiosity would have been gratified, to the pre- 
judice of worthier motives, or at the expense of private 

feelings. 

Coleridge, it should be recollected, entered upon the 

stage of active life amidst a tumult of passions such as the 

world had scarcely witnessed before. The moral elements 

had long been gathering into the hurricane of the French 
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Revolution, the preparation for which may he traced as 
far hack as the first deflection from Catholic Christianity 
towards Roman Catholic Apostacy. For, although litera- 
ture and science had done much, and the Reformation 
more, to disperse the darkness of the middle ages, super- 
stition, in conjunction with despotism, still crippled the 
energies of a large portion of Europe, and afforded pre- 
text to a host of infidels (who took the field with daring 
confidence) for confounding pure religion with the cor- 
ruptions of Papal Rome. Thus the throne and the altar 
were placed in jeopardy everywhere ; men's minds became 
bewildered, and all the ties of civilized society, private and 
public, appeared to be giving way. 

This was indeed a time for the good to fear, for the bad 
to hope, and for visionaries of every description, and with 
every variety of motive, to project schemes of chimerical 
amelioration. 

It behoves us, therefore, in our retrospect of the con- 
spicuous characters of this period, to take into accoimt the 
temptations with which they were beset, and the false lights 
by which they were allured into new and untried paths. 
Nevertheless, justice requires that even this forbearance 
should have a limit ; and, with respect to any little severity 
shown towards Coleridge, in one or two instances, I must 
beg to avail myself of his own motto, — " Not to allow zeal 
for our friends to transcend the obligations of conscience." 
Accordingly, I hope that I have done no more than act 
according to the spirit of these obligations ; and I do not 
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think that any one who reads attentively and dispassionately 
the first volume of my " Early Years/' will deny me this 
credit. My opinion of the defence which Coleridge has 
put forward of his " War Eclogue," and of « The two 
round spaces on the Tomb-stone/' remains unchanged, as 
does that of his " Conciones ad Populuin." And when 
in commenting on the above compositions, I make use of 
the strong expression, that at the time when he wrote 
them the heart itself must have been the very fountain 
from which the bitter waters flowed, I did but speak the 
plain truth — perhaps too plainly. 

No friend of Coleridge ever doubted, no one acquainted 
with his mental endowments and writings doubts, his having 
been naturally an exceedingly kind-hearted man ; but 
when we speak of a man's written productions, the heart is 
used metaphorically for the head, as that is for the reason- 
ing faculty ; and it would be in contradiction of the 
strongest evidence to the contrary, to suppose that he had 
not at one part of his life reasoned himself into opinions, 
and given way to indulgences, which in after life he for- 
cibly and eloquently deprecated. It was in consequence 
of his declining to plead guilty to some of these opinions, 
as being, forsooth, merely sportive, that he appeared to me, 
as I have elsewhere remarked, to let himself down from the 
recognised loftiness of his pretensions. 

The fame of Coleridge is of an enduring character. 
His writings— political, moral, and metaphysical — are 
getting more and more authoritative ; and however true 
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be tint men, as Mr. Poole observes, are for the 
part more prone to ape die rices, than to emulate 
the virtues, of distinguished individuals, jet the early 
frailties of Coleridge are calculated to put others on 
their guard rather than to excite imitation ; inasmuch as 
they exhibit, in striking imagery, the baneful tendency of 
wayward passions on the mind and body, bringing the 
former into imaginings alike rerolting to right reason and 
religion, and the latter into diseases which not only shorten 
life, bat introduce, amidst the brightest visions of the future, 
remorse such as Christianity alone, and that but rarely, 
has been found, as in the case of Coleridge, to overcome. 

I hare alluded above to an observation of Mr. Poole's. 
It is in a letter which I received from him, in answer to 
some inquiries relative to a statement in my first volume,* 
in which his name was implicated. In my letter, I put a 
question likewise about the once-celebrated and ever-in- 
famous Tom Payne. What he says respecting him is not 
uninteresting : — " I remember, as you mention, my beings 
taken by some one to see Thomas Payne at Paris. We 
found him in a poor lodging very intent in making the 
model of a bridge (I think of iron) which he was about 
to present to the French Government. He complained 
that the moderns had sadly retrograded, compared to the 
ancients, in the construction of bridges. He spoke, I think, 
as you say, of intending to give an answer to Bishop 

• " Early Teaw," Vol. I. p. 68. 
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Watson's * Apology for the Bible.' He was then ( 1802) 
a hard-featured man, advanced in life, and I remember 
I thought him a very dull fellow. But, perhaps (Mr. 
Poole adds, with his characteristic benevolence and can- 
dour), this remark is unfair, as we were not with him an 
hour, and he seemed at the time much out of spirits." * 
I am happy to avail myself of the present opportunity 

of republishing some interesting " College Reminiscences" 
of Coleridge, from the pen of his friend, the Rev. C. V. 
Le Grice, a gentleman of kindred genius, but of happier 
fortunes in life, who was his school-fellow, as well as his 
contemporary at Cambridge. They appeared first in the 
" Gentleman's Magazine," December, 1836 : — 

" In the various and numerous memoirs which have been 
published of the late Mr. Coleridge, I have been surprised 
at their accuracy in many respects, and at the same time 
their omission of a very remarkable and a very honourable 
anecdote in his history. In the memoir of him in your 
last number, you do not merely omit, but you give an 

* The letter bore the date of Jane, 1836, and in the following year I saw, with 
pain, the following announcement in Woolmer'a Exeter Gazette, September 8, 
1837:— 

"At Nether Stowey, Somerset, at an advanced age, Thomas Poole, Esq., one of 
the magistrates for that county, the duties of which station he discharged through 
a long course of years with distinguished reputation. In early life, the deceased 
was intimately associated with Coleridge, Lamb, Southey, and other men of 
literary endowments, who occasionally made long sojournments at his hospitable 
residence, and in whose erudite and philosophical pursuits he felt a kindred 
delight. His usefulness and benevolence have been long recognised, and his loss 
will be lamented accordingly." 
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erroneous account of this very circumstance to which I 
mean to allude. You assert that he did not obtain, and 
indeed did not aim to obtain, the honours of the University. 
So far is this from the fact, that in his Freshman's year he 
won the gold medal for the Greek Ode ; and in his second 
year he became a candidate for the Craven Scholarship, a 
University Scholarship, for which Undergraduates of any 
standing are entitled to become candidates. This was in 
the winter of 1792. Out of sixteen or eighteen compe- 
titors, a selection of four was made to contend for the prize, 
and these four were Dr. Butler, now the head master of 
Shrewsbury ; Dr. Keate, the late head master of Eton ; 
Dr. Bethell, the present Bishop of Bangor ; and Coleridge. 
Dr. Butler was the successful candidate. 

" Pause a moment in Coleridge's history, and think of 
him at this period ! Butler ! Keate ! Bethell ! and 
Coleridge ! ! How different the career of each in future 
life ! O Coleridge, through what strange paths did the 
meteor of genius lead thee ! Pause a moment, ye dis- 
tinguished men, and deem it not the least bright spot in 
your happier career, that you and Coleridge were once 
rivals, and for a moment running abreast in the pursuit of 
honour. I believe that his disappointment at this crisis 
damped his ardour. Unfortunately, at that period there 
was no Classical Tripos ; so that, if a person did not obtain 
the classical medal, he was thrown back among the totally 
undistinguished ; and it was not allowable to become a can- 
didate for the classical medal, unless you had taken a 
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respectable degree in mathematics. Coleridge had not 
the least taste for these, and here his case was hopeless ; 
so that he despaired of a Fellowship, and gave up, what 
in his heart he coveted, college honours and a college life. 
He had seen Middleton, late Bishop of Calcutta, quit 
Pembroke under similar circumstances. Not quite similar, 
because Middleton studied mathematics so as to take a 
respectable degree, and to enable him to try for the medal : 
but he failed, and therefore all hopes failed of a Fellowship 
— most fortunately, as it proved in after life, for Middleton, 
though he mourned at the time most deeply, and exclaimed, 
' I am Middleton, which is another name for misfortune ! ' 

" ' There is a Providence which shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we will :' — 

That which Middleton deemed a misfortune, drew him 
from the cobwebs of a college library to the active ener- 
gies of a useful and honoured life.* But to return to 
Coleridge. When he quitted college, which he did before 
he had taken a degree, in a moment of mad-cap caprice — 
it was indeed an inauspicious hour ! — ' In an inauspicious 
hour I left .the friendly cloisters, and the happy grove of 
quiet, ever-honoured Jesus College, Cambridge.' Short 
but deep and heartfelt reminiscence ! In a literary life of 
himself, this short memorial is all that Coleridge gives of 
his happy days at college. Say not that he did not obtain, 
and did not wish to obtain, classical honours ! He did 

* See " Early Years," Vol. I p. 9. 
B B 3 
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obtain them, and was eagerly ambitious of them ; but he 
did not bend to that discipline which was to qualify him 
for the whole course. He was very studious, but his read- 
ing was desultory and capricious. He took little exercise 
merely for the sake of exercise ; but he was ready at any 
time to unbend his mind in conversation — and for the sake 
of this, his room (the ground- floor room on the right hand 
of the staircase, facing the great gate) was a constant ren- 
dezvous of conversation-loving friends — I will not call 
them loungers, for they did not call to kill time, but to 
enjoy it. What evenings have I spent in those rooms ! 
What little suppers, or sizing s, as they were called, have 
I enjoyed ; when iEschylus, and Plato, and Thucydides, 
were pushed aside, with a pile of lexicons, &c, to discuss 
the pamphlets of the day. Ever and anon, a pamphlet 
issued from the pen of Burke. There was no need of 
having the book before us ; Coleridge had read it in the 
morning, and in the evening he would repeat whole pages 
verbatim. Frend's trial was then in progress. Pamphlets 
swarmed from the press. Coleridge had read them all ; 
and in the evening, with our negus, we had them viva voce 
gloriously. O Coleridge ! it was indeed an inauspicious 
hour when you quitted the friendly cloisters of Jesus. The 
epithet ' friendly' implied what you were thinking of when 

you thought of college. To you, Coleridge, your contem- 

* 

poraries were indeed friendly ; and I believe, that in your 
literary life you have passed over your college life so 
briefly, because you wished to banish from your view the 
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' visions of long-departed joys.' To enter into a descrip- 
tion of your college days would have called up too sadly 
to your memory 'the hopes which once shone bright,' 
and would have made your heart sink. 

" P.S. — I was a witness to the breathless delight with 
which he hastened to give his friends intelligence of his 
success. The following lines, in his ' Verses written in 
Early Youth/ are a memorial of the pleasure which he 
felt in the sympathy of one, who was then most dear to 
him : — 

" ' With faery wand, O bid the maid arise, 

Chaste joyance dancing in her bright blue eyes, 
As erst, when, from the Muse's calm abode, 
I came with learning's meed not unbestowed.' 

" See Pobms, Edit. 1805, p. 34. 

" He wrote, to my certain knowledge, for the prize in 
the ensuing year ; but it was most deservedly given to 
Keate's beautiful Ode. The subject was Laus Astronomies. 
No one was more convinced of the propriety of the deci- 
sion than Coleridge himself. He used to repeat Ramsden's 
Greek Ode on Gibraltar, and Smith's Latin one on Mare 
Liberum, with incessant rapture. It would have been his 
glory to have caught their spirit — he was absorbed in 
these things. A Classical Tripos would have changed 
Coleridge's destiny. 

"Jan. 20, 1842.' 



»» 



In a letter which I have very lately received from Mr. 
Le Grice, he calls to my recollection the very beautiful 
and affecting letter of Sir W. Scott to the Countess, in 
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Basil Hall's " Schloss Hainfeld." And he alludes like- 
wise to a letter which he had received from the late Dr. 
Arnold, of Rugby, wherein he says, after thanking him 
for a copy of the " Reminiscences of Coleridge/' " I value 
every memorial of the life of that 'most remarkable man, 
and the time so passes, that the number of his college 
contemporaries is now daily diminishing." 

" In less than six months," Mr. Le Grice adds, " after 
the date of this letter, he was himself dead.'* " He had no 
doubt meditated happy years of retirement to his beautiful 
seat in Windermere. Wordsworth used to take care of 
his garden for him." He then, in his buoyant way, 
exclaims, " Oh ! how I envy you your week with Sir 
Walter Scott ; Virgilium vidisti, etiam cum illo versatus 
fuisti." 

If, however, Mr. Le Grice never had the good fortune 
to fall in with Sir Walter Scott, he may fairly be said to 
be one of those favoured individuals, " Quibus con tig it adire 
Corinthum." And now, in the evening of his days, 
remote from care, and in a delightful residence situate on 
the Mount's Bay, and in one of the most healthful climates 
of the world, he enjoys that learned leisure which he kncws 
so well how to adorn ; without withdrawing himself impa- 
tiently from the more active duties of his station, or from 
that social intercourse with his remaining friends, which 
he fails not to exhilarate by sparkling wit, a never-ending 
flow of amusing anecdotes, and learned and apposite dis- 
quisitions. 



APPENDIX B. 



In Vol. I. p. 214, allusion is made to a case of suspended 
animation, where the individual, on resuscitation, retained 
no other impression, in connection with the moment when 
consciousness forsook him, than " that all the events of 
his past life seemed to have been set in simultaneous array 
before him." In « Bishop Jebb's Life," I have since met 
with some relations so entirely correspondent with the 
above, that I am induced to take notice of them. The 
following is said to be extracted from a family journal of 
Judge Jebb, the brother of the Bishop, to whom he alludes 
as his companion in bathing (being then in his eighteenth 
year, the Judge some years older) : — 

" I was bathing, at the quay of Rosstrevor, and had got 
out of my depth, not knowing how* to swim ; after strug- 
gling some time in the water, my brother, who was on 
shore, leaped in in his clothes, and supported me for some 
time ; but he did not know how to swim either — and we 
should both have been drowned, but for a providential and 
unusual circumstance. The place was the back of the 
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quay, a shelving bank of large stones, screened from view 
by the quay wall ; so that we had little chance of being 
seen, or our cries heard. One of our maids providentially 
had come down to get some sea water, and seeing persons 
bathing, as she supposed, turned .back ; but, thinking she 
heard a cry, returned, and seeing our struggles, got along 
the rocks, let herself down to the bank, and was able to 
get hold of my brother's hand ; and having cried out at 
first seeing our danger, persons then came to our assist- 
ance, and we were saved. I was nearly exhausted ; my 
sight was gone, and my hearing and understanding 
nearly gone. I suppose I had nearly experienced what it 
is to be drowned. The mental suffering was the keenest ; 
a crowd of thoughts, — the affliction of my family, the loss 
of life, the separation from all I knew, the nearness of the 
shore, the impossibility of reaching it, vexation at dying 
in such a way, the taking my brother with me ; all these 
ideas passed through my mind. But when I was taken 
up, thought was nearly over, though I was not insensible." 
— Life of Bishop J ebb, vol. i., p. 36. 

The same incident is again noticed further on : — 

" Sunday, May 12, 1833. 

" This morning, a melancholy passage was pointed out to 
the Bishop, in the first volume of Dr. Currie's Memoirs, 
respecting Edward Gibbon; in which the historian is 
described as expressing to Mrs. Holroyd, a few days before 
his death, the little or no hope he had of a future life, and 
his contentment with annihilation ! Bishop Jebb's reply 
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was — ' No one can say what may have taken place in his 
mind, even in the last day or two. I was once drowned 
(alluding to his accident in bathing thirty-five years 
before), and I know, by experience, how much thought 
may be crowded into a single moment.' On being asked 
whether he distinctly recollected the sensations he expe- 
rienced while under water, he replied — 'There was a 
great stunning, but I well recollect, that a vast train of 
thought came on the moment into my mind.' From 
whence it would appear that both the brothers— the Judge 
and the Bishop — bore the same testimony to the same 
psychological fact." 

A few pages further on, in the same volume, when 
speaking of dreams and visions, a quotation is given from 
Coleridge's " Table Talk," in which he alludes to the 
exceedingly great dread which he imagines to have fallen 
upon the Seers of Old, at periods when supernatural com- 
munications were made to them. I have since traced the 
justice of his remarks in their application to the Prophets 
and Holy men of Old, in various parts of the Bible. In 
Genesis, c. xv., where the word of the Lord is said to 
have come to Abram in a vision, we read, v. 12, " When 
the sun was going down, a deep sleep fell upon Abram ; 
and, lo, an horror of great darkness fell upon him." And 
in Daniel, c. x., v. 8, " I was left alone, and saw this 
great vision, and there remained no strength in me ; for 
my comeliness was turned in me into corruption, and I 
retained no strength." Eliphaz's description of his feelings 
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is particularly striking, Job, c. iv., v. 13, "In thoughts 
from the visions of the night, when deep sleep falleth on 
men, fear came upon me, and trembling, which made all 
my bones to shake. 

" Then a spirit passed before my face, the hair of my 
flesh stood up ; 

" It stood still, but I could not discern the form thereof ; 
an image was before mine eyes, there was silence, and I 
heard a voice, saying, 

" Shall mortal man be more just than God ? Shall a 
man be more pure than his Maker P " 

So the Prophet Habakkuk, in that sublime Ode, c. iii., 
exclaims, " When I heard, my belly trembled ; my lips 
quivered at the voice ; rottenness entered into my bones, 
and I trembled in myself." 

In the same volume, p. 219, a dream, is related of the 
late Mr. Williams, of Scorrier, which, in all its circum- 
stances, is perhaps as extraordinary as any dream upon 
record. Dreams appear to me to remain, as much as 
ever, among the hidden things of our compound nature. 
We look in vain for a satisfactory solution of them to the 
writings either of metaphysicians or phrenologists. Like 
ignes fatui, they are often luminous, but unapproachable. 
Such at least will, I believe, be found to be the testimony 
of every one's own experience. 

Still there is a spirituality about dreams which entitles 
them to respectful consideration, and to meditation on 
their mysterious phenomena, which will be renewed to the 
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end of time. I hope, therefore, that my Cornish friends 
will not really think that I am establishing a charge of 
superstition against them, by recording another dream 
hardly less extraordinary than that of Mr. Williams. 

On the evening of the 8th of February, 1840, Mr. 
Nevell Norway, a Cornish gentleman, was cruelly mur- 
dered, by two brothers of the name of Lightfoot, on 
his way from Bodmin to Wadebridge, the place of his 
residence. 

At that time, his brother, Mr. Edmund Norway, was in 
the command of a merchant vessel, the " Orient/' on her 
voyage from Manilla to Cadiz ; and the following is his 
own account of a dream which he had on the night when 
his brother was murdered : — 

" Ship < Orient/ from Manilla to Cadiz, 
" February 8, 1840. 

€t About 7. 30 p.m. the island of St. Helena N .N.W. 
distant about seven miles, shortened sail and rounded to, 
with the ship's head to the eastward ; at eight, set the 
watch and went below — wrote a letter to my brother, 
Nevell Norway. About twenty minutes or a quarter be- 
fore ten o'clock went to bed — fell asleep, and dreamt 
I saw two men attack my brother and murder him. One 
caught the horse by the bridle, and snapped a pistol twice, 
but I heard no report ; he then struck him a blow, and 
he fell off the horse. They struck him several blows, and 
dragged him by the shoulders across the road and left him. 

vol. ii. c c 
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In my dream, there was a house on the left hand side of 
the road. At four o'clock I was called, and went on deck 
to take charge of the ship. I told the second officer, Mr. 
Henry Wren, that I had had a dreadful dream, and 
dreamt that my brother Nevell was murdered by two 
men, on the road from St Columb to Wadebridge ; but 
I was sure it could not be there, as the house there would 
have been on the right hand side of the road, but it must 
have been somewhere else. He replied, ' Don't think any- 
thing about it ; you west-country people are so superstitious; 
you will make yourself miserable the remainder of the 
passage.' He then left the general orders and went below. 
It was one continued dream from the time I fell asleep 
until I was called, at four o'clock in the morning. 

"Edmund Norway, 

" Chief Officer, ship < Orient.' " 

So much for the dream — now for the confession of 
William Lightfoot, one of the assassins, who was executed, 
together with his brother, at Bodmin, on Monday, April 
13, 1840 :— 

" I went to Bodmin last Saturday week, the 8th instant 
(February 8, 1840), and in returning, I met my brother 
James, at the head of Dunmeer Hill. It was dim like. 
We came on the turnpike road all the way till we came to 
the house near the spot where the murder was committed. 
We did not go into the house, but hid ourselves in a field. 
My brother knocked Mr. Norway down; he snapped a 
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pistol at him twice, and it did not go off. He then 
knocked him down with the pistol. I was there along 
with him. Mr. Norway was struck while on horseback. 
It was on the turnpike road, between Pencarrow Mill and 
the directing-post towards Wadebridge. I cannot say at 
what time of the night it was. We left the body in the 
water, on the left side of the road coming to Wadebridge. 
We took some money in a purse, but I did not know how 
much. My brother drew the body across the road to the 
watering." 

At the trial, Mr. Abraham Hambly deposed that he left. 
Bodmin ten minutes before ten, and was overtaken by Mr. 
Norway about a quarter of a mile out of Bodmin. They 
rode together for about two miles from Bodmin, where 
their roads separated. 

Mr. John Hick, a farmer of St. Minver, left Bodmin 
at a quarter past ten, on the Wadebridge road. When he 
got to within a mile of Wadebridge, he saw Mr. Norway's 
horse galloping on before him, without a rider. The clock 
struck eleven just before he entered Wadebridge. 

Thomas Gregory, Mr. Norway's wagoner, was called 
by Mr. Hick about eleven o'clock, and, going to the stable, 
found his master's horse standing at the gate. Two spots 
of fresh blood were on the saddle. He took the pony and 
rode out on the road. Edward Cavell went with him. 
They came to a place called North Hill. There is a lone 
cottage there, by the right hand side of the road going to 
Bodmin, which is unoccupied. On the Wadebridge side of 

c c 2 
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the cottage, there is a small orchard belonging to it, and 
near the orchard, a little stream of water coming down 
into the road. They found the body of Mr. Norway in 
the water. 

The evidence of the surgeon, Mr. Tickell, showed that 
the head was dreadfully beaten and fractured. 

It will be seen, that Mr. Edmund Norway, in relating 
his dream the following morning to his shipmate, observed, 
that the murder could not have been committed on the 
St. Columb road, because the house in going from thence 
to Wadebridge is on the right hand, whereas the house was 
in his dream (and in reality is) on the left Now, this 
circumstance, however apparently trivial, tends somewhat 
to enhance the interest of the dream, without in the least 
impugning its fidelity ; for such fissures are characteristic 
of these sensorial impressions, which are altogether in- 
voluntary, and bear a much nearer relation to the produc- 
tions of the Daguerreotype than to those of the portrait 
painter, whose lines are at his own command. 

I asked Mr. Edmund Norway whether, supposing that 
he had not written a letter to his brother, Mr. N. Norway, 
on the evening of the 8th of February, and had neverthe- 
less dreamt the dream in question, the impression made 
by it would have been such as to have prevented his writing 
to him subsequently. To which he replied, that it might 
not have had that effect, but he could not say with any 
precision whether it would or not. 

At all events, the dream must be considered remarkable, 
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from its unquestionable authenticity, and its perfect coin* 
cidence in time and circumstances with a most horrible 
murder. 

The same cavil may, perhaps, be raised against it, that 
I am aware has been raised against Mr. 'Williams's dream, 
namely, that there is a total want of any good purpose 
which either could be conceived to answer. 

But are facts so extraordinary, and, with whatever in- 
completeness invested, so interesting, to be suppressed, 
because we are unable to unravel their possible ultimate 
purpose ? To say the least of it, do we not derive from 
such mental communications, an almost intelligible hint, 
that there is in man a capacity of spiritual intercourse — 
not merely with his fellow men — but with the Father of 
Spirits Himself ? thereby in a manner bringing to our 
comprehension the medium through which dreams, and 
visions, and revelations of the Lord were not unfrequently 
vouchsafed to the Seers of Old ; and which may at any 
time be subservient to purposes to which we are incapable, 
of ourselves, of making any approach ? 
* It may not be unworthy of remark, that Mr. Williams, 
in his dream, heard the report of the fatal pistol — 
whereas, Mr. Norway distinctly says, that he saw the 
pistol, which was aimed at his brother, snap twice— but 
that he heard no report ; the facts, in either case, accord- 
ing with these very minute circumstances. 
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APPENDIX C. 

(See Introduction to Vol. II.) 



It is far beyond the utmost grasp of philosophy to solve 
the problem of a seeing but invisible soul united to a 
blind but visible body. In like manner we can have no 
apprehension of the Essential Deity— the One God whom 
we adore in Tri -personality — but what is purely mental ; 
for no man hath seen God (the Almighty One) at any 
time ; and herein consists, I suspect, the solution of many 
an infidel's doubts. For not only is God invisible, and 
his nature incomprehensible, but so also are the operations 
of His power. " The wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
thou nearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence 
it cometh, and whither it goeth.": — Is. iii. 8. 

The naturalist, adverting to secondary causes only, 
may explain how currents of air are formed — how the 
atmosphere is variously affected by modifications of tem- 
perature — by electrical phenomena, &c. &c. ; but, if he be 
wise, he will not omit to put this question to himself — 
whence is the atmosphere with which the earth is sur- 
rounded, itself derived P Whence those electrical agencies 
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which have been falsely dignified with the attribute of 
causality P Whence those calorific rays to which the 
exaltation of temperature is attributed P Whence the 
glorious Orb itself of day P — Vide Job, xxxviii and xxxix. 

Asking himself these questions, the greatest philosopher, 
equally with the humblest Christian, will confess his 
inability to discover the Divine Essence ; or to penetrate 
the counsels of Omnipotence. He will relinquish the 
inquiry in just despair, or apply to the Oracles of God, and 
not of man, for information. 

There is " One that ruleth over all, and he worketh 
after the counsel of his own will." — Eph. i. 11. 
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